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PREFACE. 



The first edition of the followiag Treatise was published 
in 1843; the second has recently reached this country. 
M. WiLLM, in a preliminary note, gives the following 
account of its success. 

'' The work, under its first form, has obtained a success 
which the Author did not venture to hope for: it was dis- 
tinguished by the Frbnoh Academy as 'a useful work of 
the first order/ in 1843; and, in a deliberation of 16th 
January 1844, the Royal CouncU of PubUc Instruction 
declared it worthy of being lodged in all the Libraries of 
Primary Normal Schools, and of Superior Primary 
Schools. This double honour lays on the Author the 
duty of a lively gratitude, especially towards the illustri- 
ous perpetual Secretary of the Academy, (M. Vill&main,) 
who gave so kind an account of his Essay: at the same 
time, the high approbation it has received from the 
University Authorities, has induced him to reproduce it 
almost exactly as it was at first. 

" The Author likewise owes his thanks to the honour- 
able Industrial Society of Mulhouse, which, in its eage^^ 
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ness for the well-being of the labouring classes, decreed a 
medal of silver to his work, because of its tendency, indi- 
rectly, at least, to exert a salutary influence on their 
condition. This approval is beyond all estimate in the 
Author's eyes.*' 

The publisher subjoins an amusing note — showing still 
fifllher that M. Willm's labours have not been thrown 
fruitlessly upon the waters. 

" The work, of which a new edition is now published, 
has enjoyed a still farther success ; it has been largely 
pillaged, both in France and Germany. M. Gasc, in his 
Etudes Historigves et Critiqties aur P Instruction Secon- 
daire, (Paris, 1844,) has copied from it, without acknow- 
ledgment, a great part of his chapter on the Philosophy 
of Education, — of which the Author would perhaps have 
complained, had there not reached him, from the heart 
of Prussia, a book by Dr. Soheinert, {die Erziehung 
des Volkes dutch die SchnUy) which has stolen almost 
every sentence of his work, without citing his name even 



once." 



I shall only add my hope, that the reception of the 
Treatise in this country, will show, in a more legitimate 
manner, as vivid a sense of the value of its generous, and, 
at the same time, practical philosophy. 

J. P. N . 

CoLLEOE, Glasoow, 20tA JvHyy 1847. 
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ERRATA. 



An unavoidable accident lias been the cause of several typographical 
errors remaining in the printed Dissertation. The reader is requested to 
correct the following with his pen >- 

Page XX, in 12th line from the bottom, for ** or with,** read " atid 

Page xxix, in line 16 from the top, substitute the following punctua- 
tioD,^ — 

** of Reality and Eternal Truth ;— Eternal Truth I say," &c. and m line 
21 from the top of same page, substitute as follows : — 
** and fictitious one. Whatever strength," &c. 

^ Page xxxix, in the top line, for "poHHon, law/* road "posUive Law." 

, Page xli, in line 5th from the bottom, for *' congruifies," read inian- 
^rtiUies.*' 

Page xlvi, in the top line, for **to,'' read "hit:* 

Page lii, in the foot note, allusion to the Normal system of the Irish 

shools,that are now working so beneficially, is purposely avoided. The 

present agitation oonoems Britain alone : we have to deal in Ireland with 

jrery peculiar, as well as a very powerful, Church, which, as a principle 

^cts our fundamental tenet of the Fbe bdom op Education. The action 

Ihe Commissioners in these extremely difficult circumstances, has been 

>ve all praise. 

^ f ^ ___ 

briJa^compass, would be a means ol umvnu-5 — -> 
• eountrymenwhatisrequisitetoafuUandeffec^^^ 
-I did not hesitate to take advantage of the prevaihng 
excitement, and recommend the publication of a work pro^ 
mising a usefuhiess at once extensive and enduring I 
had long known of M. Wilhn-especially of his sedulous 
and successful culture of the higher philosophy : and 
while prepared therefore to welcome the discussion of a 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 



This intiroduction to the notice of the British People, of 
the work now translated from the French of M. Willm, 
is not, properly, or at least, wholly, oydng to the circum- 
stance, that so wide an attention has been recently drawn 
to the subject of general Education, by an event in the 
course of our PubUc Affairs. It so happened that at this 
time I first met with M. Willm's dissertation; and finding 
that its views corresponded with singular closeness with 
what I had concluded from the experience of many years 
spent in various connections with the work of Education 
in this country — seeing the applicability of his proposals 
towards the reformation of much which that experience 
had shown me to be defective, and sometimes thoroughly 
wrong — ^hoping, at the same time, that the completeness 
of his survey, especially since it is comprised within so 
brief a compass, would be a means of unfolding to my 
countrymen what is requisite to a full and effective scheme, 
— I did not hesitate to take advantage of the prevailing 
excitement, and recommend the pubhcation of a work pro- 
mising a usefulness at once extensive and enduring. I 
had long known of M. Willm — especially of his sedulous 
and successful culture of the higher philosophy: and 
while prepared therefore to welcome the discussion of a 
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subject so important, and whose relations are so multi- 
plex, by a mind habituated to deal with all deUcate 
inquiries concerning our human nature and fates; I knew, 
besides, that his official connections had rendered him 
versant in those details — ^if I may so speab — of the 
workshop, that can alone inform a man regarding the 
importance of specific and apparently minor arrange- 
ments, towards the realising, amid the irregularities of 
actual life, of the dominion of a great principle. In fact, 
the leading character of the book, and that which, in my 
opinion, bestows on it a peculiar value, Ues in the ear- 
nestness and pains with which every detail bearing upon 
the action of a thorough and comprehensive educational 
scheme, is estimated and discussed; not indeed separate- 
ly, — ^for no firm and substantial systenl can ever be 
formed by the mere aggregation of independent con- 
trivances ; but in the light of a harmonious constituent in 
a scheme, which can nowhere abandon its unity without 
sacrificing its power, and which, therefore, rigorously de- 
mands that all its methods and instruments be fashioned 
and proportioned according to their bearings on its one 
grand and invariable purpose. It is not unlikely that M. 
Willm's separate suggestions will often not appear novel 
to many who, in this country, have of late seriously occu- 
pied themselyes mth this important, and, in 8ome respects, 
intricate subject ; nay, it is even possible, that most of 
the topics he has discussed, have, at different times, been 
wisely treated, by several among bur various writers on 
the theory and practice of Education ; but certainly I do 
not at present know of any English work, to which the 
Teacher may, with so much assurance, apply for counsel 
in regard of the more elevated aims and general conduct 
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of his profession, or where he will find a juster judgment 
concerning its numerous special difficulties ; neither am I 
aware of any accessible treatise so likely, amid these 
irresolute and much-doubting times, to impress on men 
of reflection, a true idea of the comprehensiveness and in- 
estimable yalue of a National System, worthy the accept- 
ance of a great country; as well as of the ease with which 
conscientious and enlightened efforts might, in an earnest 
community — or even now, among ourselves — attain to the 
desirable result, across every real or imaginary obstacle. — 
It would have increased the pleasantness of the essay, had 
the translation omitted all special references to the state 
of Education in France ; but this was impossible, without 
the exercise of Uberties with the original that seemed un- 
warrantable : I have declined even encumbering M. Willm's 
exposition, with notes or reflections, that to him might ap* 
pear extraneous, — ^reserving for this place, a statement 
of the bearing of many of his views on the prevailing 
opinions and practices of our own country, and thus also 
presenting a short rational introduction to the leading 
portions of his pregnant volume. 
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I. 

Like most continental writers who have engaged them- 
selves with the pursuit of abstract Philosophy, M. 
Willm, at the outset, takes a view of the object of Edu- 
cation, which, to our Enghsh minds, may be apt to appear 
general in excess, or even vague ; but his theory, so far 
from being a mere theory or an abstraction without aim, 
will be found to have bearings, on every side, on practical 
questions of the gravest import, and, in fact, virtually to 
control every arrangement admissible among our positive 
operations. According to him, that object is, in its widest 
sense, to develop our human nature, or to aid the growth 
of the young mind into what — through its essential and 
inseparable constitution — ^it is fitted to become; or, putting 
aside those operations of fate, or inevitable circumstance, 
which have so large a share in modelling us into the fashion 
we assume — circumstances, for instance, which have caused 
us be born in a certain condition, in a certain region, or 
as inhabitants of this planet, — it ought to be the aim 
of the Educator, so to guide and modify all pliant cir- 
cumstances in their action on the growing mind, and so to 
inform it regarding the nature and meaning of the various 
activities around it, that — as it passes into adolescence and 
mingles, as a co-agent, with those activities — ^it may do so 
freely, and without any feeUng of being repressed, — ^its 
grand inJierent quaUtics or dispositions having found the 
World, a sphere sufficiently hospitable and enlarged to 
admit of their rising into vigour. Now, in so far as M. 
Willm's phraseology is concerned, there will be found not 
« few parties in this country prepared to take strong ex- 
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ception to it ; for the doctrines prevailing in Germany 
regarding the inherence of certain dispositions in the hu- 
man soul, are far from having received an unquestioned 
welcome from English schools: but, in their bearings on 
our present purpose, these speculative divisions of opinion 
are fortunately of no perceptible consequence; inasmuch 
that our practical views of the duties owing to the young, 
would undergo no modification, although the grand 
fundamental dispositions or tendencies of humanity 
owed their origin, as well as their development, to the 
action of those comparatively permanent conditions which 
stretch over all the world, and, through effect of a resist- 
less sympathy, mould every being it contains. In this 
latter case, the question, as to what man may and 
ought, in this sphere of existence, to become, would, in 
respect of its influence on Education, receive precisely 
the answer drawn by M. Willm from a wholly different 
philosophy. In their connection with Ontology, the two 
schemes are wide as the poles asunder; but they en- 
tirely agree in this, that if it is the aim of Education 
to draw out man into freedom, and to establish between 
him and the universe, a solid and practical harmony, 
then it must direct its efforts from the time that the 
young mind rises above subservience to mere instinct 
— First, towards the culture of the Moral sentiments, 
or the nourishment of a sense of Right and Duty, and 
of the love of the Good, the Just, and the Honour- 
able; Secondly, to Intellectual Education, properly 
so called, or to the awakening and deepening of a 
love of Truth, to the explanation of the wonders of 
External Nature, of the laws of the great Order 
which combines them into a system still more won- 
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drous; and through which Man becomes part of that sys- 
tem — drawing from it enjoyment and strength; Thirdly, 
to ^Esthetic Education, the culture, viz. of Taste, of a 
love of the Decorous, of the Beautiful and the Sublime; 
and, lastly, to Religious Education, by which the idea of 
the Infinite is unfolded, the fear and love of the Eternal 
nourished, and Faith in Providence upheld even im- 
der darkest misfortunes. It seems to me, that, to lay 
down the foregoing comprehensive task, as the first and 
essential aim of Education, is simply asserting that man 
is man ; it is merely an appeal to our universal experi- 
ence, whether these four classes of our dispositions are not 
all indispensable to the completeness of our Personality ; 
and whether they do not circumscribe that large portion of 
the activities of Humanity which is independent of special 
circumstance or condition — that invaluable portion which 
constitutes a man's worth and true culture, and which 
needs only that some special instruction and some special 
skill be added to it, to insure that the rational Being 
act with usefulness and honour, whatever his peculiar 
place amid the mechanism of the World and Society. 
Now, from the view here taken by M. Willm, even pre- 
vious to our descending among its details, it will be 
found that three most important consequences, bearing 
directly on the whole of our practical action as to Educa^ 
tion, may be deduced. 



I. One cannot miss observing, that, if the forego- 
ing is a true statement of the object and aim of Edu- 
action, our attempts to establish a practical and worthy 
scheme can never have a special or limited character, l^ut 
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must always assume the form of an effort to provide an 
Echuyition emphatically for the People. This form- 
ing, or rather developing of a mind, in which the task 
essentially consists, is dependent in nowise either on the 
social condition or social destination of that mind : it is a 
duty to be performed towards it, simply because it is en- 
dowed with our common human nature; and the fulfilment 
of that duty is commended to every selfish civil polity, 
simply by the &ct, that the acquisition gained to society 
by means of the right culture of the individuals composing 
it, is a substantial and high acquisition — whatever the 
social conditions within which they may be placed. 
Doubtless, there is also a special or professional Education 
—an Education that should be moulded according to the 
probable social destination of the mind acted on, or by its 
relation with those classes, that, in the present stage of 
civilisation, necessarily exist within every community ; but 
the time required for this special Education is compara- 
tively so small, its difficulties so inconsiderable, and its total 
effects — viewing it as part of a great whole — so little im- 
portant, that, in the existing condition of this country at 
least, no serious harm could arise by our intrusting it to 
those irregular and voluntary endeavours which every 
community, possessed of any intelligence, is sufficiently apt 
to realise for itself. The object so closely involving our 
interests and responsibilities, is manifestly that grand fun- 
damental Education which takes cognisance of man simply 
as man: the fact we have to consider, is merely the plain 
one — ^that the educable young within these realms amount 
to a certain number ; and the consequent demand of true 
poUcy is, that we use all possible means, so that, as these 
minds grow up, they may increase in strength and free- 
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dom, and be aided and not repressed by surrounding 
circumstances, in their efforts to unfold their innate 
virtue and riches. When framing a system of JSTafional 
Education then, we may be assured that we have fallen 
into some erroneous view of what we ought to accomplish, if 
we find ourselves encumbered at the outset by references 
to social conditions, or that our efforts are being deprived 
of their essential universaUty, by consideration of ar- 
bitrary distinctions; just because no conceivable con- 
dition or arrangement of society ought for one moment 
to affect our desire that every man be moral and religious, 
his intellect trained to the contemplation of Truth, and 
familiarised with the order and the beauties of the Uni- 
verse. The practices of Ufe will determine regarding 
the occupation of the individual's time ; but — be that 
occupation what it may — those sentiments and powers 
ought to have been developed in infancy, and cultured 
during youth, so that his duties be performed, and aU 
circumstances used and enjoyed, as befits a rational and 
aspiring Being ; and, indeed, it is matter for great re- 
joicing, that the order of the world itself, irrespective of 
man's will, or at least of his specific plans, contains pro- 
visions for this essential education, which the neglect or 
ignorance of society, have failed, hitherto, to render of 
non-effect. With the idea of what this universal educa- 
tion ought to be, in one's mind, accompanied by a glance 
alike at the inadequate numbers, and the wretched char- 
acter of the majority of our popular schools, one cannot 
avoid recognising — ^in the mere fact of the existence of 
order, and of progress however slow — the presence of 
conservative energies in human societies, that live and act 
without the aid of Statesmanship, and are unconnected id-. 
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most with any direct and conscious purpose. It would 
seem as if the advance of civilisation may in so far he 
wrought out, apart from reflection, and solely hy those in- 
^ncts belonging to man's loftier nature, which — whatever 
the power of circumstance — are capable in so far of realis- 
mg an order of their own. The common Life of the masses 
of society, manifests, indeed, throughout its entire consti- 
tution, the power and upward tendency of these instincts; 
for wherever we discern moderation, trustful endeavour, 
and the civic virtues, we ought to recognise a freedom won 
—hitherto unaided — ^from the sternnest necessity : so that, 
while performing a paramount duty, we are yet, in our 
efforts to upraise these masses, only working along with 
the natural course of the world, and hastening the reahsa- 
lion of an end prepared for by all the arrangements of 
Providence. The elevation of Man is the most visible 
among the purposes of the existing scheme of things: to 
speak in the language of philosophy, it is the World's 
most determinate Final Cause: in seeking to advance it 
hy Education, we therefore act in harmony with manifold 
resistless agencies; nor, if the task be understood aright, is 
it possible but that we must prevail. 



II. The Teacher who has duly understood the aim of 
Education, as set forth by M. Willm, will readily avoid one 
fundamental error, which unfortunately is still as preva- 
lent as it is fatal: viz. the danger of confounding the 
mere means or instruments necessary to his work, with 
Ihe work itself. I have had much connection with 
the class of men in this country who are engaged, 
directly as functionaries, or indirectly as founders, pa- 
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trons, and managers of schools — ^in this all-important 
task ; and therefore it is in no ignorance of their zeal 
and good desires, nor without full knowledge of the 
perfection to which the art of special Instruction is 
often carried amongst us, that I yet crave a wide and 
thoughtful attention to the truth, that we have effected 
Utile in the organisation of Education, until we have seen 
and estimated, purely as instruments, both Discipline and 
formal Instiruction; — ^in which latter, I include not merely 
reading and writing, but the culture of the strictly logical 
portion of the understanding. This subject is so very 
important — being, when not understood aright, an abso- 
lute barrier in the way of our forming any adequate no- 
tion as to what is desirable in a right system of Education, 
— ^that I would fain elucidate it by a few special remarks. 

I. It is now indeed a rare thing for a Teacher to con- 
sider Discipline as a substantive end, which he ought to 
value for itself ; but, unfortunately, it is by no means rare 
to find it conducted, on no duly weighed or regular sys- 
tem, or with any appreciation of the truth, that its methods 
should also be criticised as instruments, and are only ad- 
missible, in so far as they bear distinctly on the moral train- 
ing of the child. Although discipline is not — as it seems 
to have been thought in the old schools — equivalent to 
Moral Education, it is yet an instrument, and a leading 
one, towards this important element of a right sys- 
tem ; and, in the following work, it has been viewed and 
presented as such, in all requisite lights, to the Teacher. 
It may not be out of place that I ask attention here, to 
some general rules which, in their apphcation to the 
state of British schools, seem to me of highest im- 
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portance. — 1. The time is undoubtedly past, in which 
any enlightened teacher will consider himself justified 
in correcting a child through anger, with a view to 
personal revenge, or simply to subserve personal con- 
venience : it ought, however, to be known that the 
mixing up of personal feelings with acts which tell abid- 
ingly on the character of the pupil, or at least may do so 
—is the highest offence recognisable in a teacher, and one 
which ought to insure dismissal. Our feelings on this 
matter are, I am afraid, by no means adequate to th^ 
seriousness of the case ; and it is only the heavier a mis- 
fortune, that the laxity probably arises from the preva- 
lence of maltreatment in the parental dwelling; though 
tiere, affection, rising through all obstructions, often over- 
comes the sense of injury; but the State, or other guar- 
dians of our schools, ought never to permit private delin- 
quency to sanction a grievous public wrong. 2. But even 
where Discipline, viewed only as the corrector of faults, is 
not administered in the rough way of the old schoolmaster, 
it ought, in every detail, to be the object of much study and 
care. An enUghtened and humane man — ouq who would 
never administer punishment except as a corrective, is yet 
often apt to weigh the offences of children in the balances of 
grown up society, and to punish in proportion to this esti- 
mate of the gravity ofths offence. Now, such conduct is 
exceedingly in error. Instead of searching out the degree 
of the fault, as estimated by law in advanced society; the 
object of the guide of the child, should be, to ascertain ear- 
nestly and accurately what led to the fault: first, whether 
there was an imperfection in that individual case, in the 
child's power of judging — whether he saw the relations of 
Us acts as the teacher saw them; and, secondly, of what 



nature was that imperfection in the child's moral con- 
science, which induced a conduct opposite to law? Did 
Ixe — even when his judgment showed him this act in its 
true relations — ^still not consider the act wrong, or did he, 
knowing it to be wrong, yet through depravity commit 
it? Society, indeed, asks none of these questions of its 
criminals — ^nor perhaps were it possible; but the object 
and position of the teacher are different wholly from that 
of the judge; his function is to form — to educate; delin- 
quency is only one of the indications^ by which he may 
discern the condition of his pupil — he has nothing to do 
with the infliction of abstract vengeance. 3. A rule is sug- 
gested by M. Willm, in reference to another point, whioh 
ought to be invariable, for its value cannot easily be ex- 
aggerated. It has reference especially to those school 
regulations — ^all relating to the formation of importajit 
hafyits — whose rigorous infrangibility cannot be well un- 
derstood by the pupil, or connected by him with moral 
ideas. These should be embodied in solemn laws, ex- 
plaining the constitution of the school; and the penalties 
due to disobedience ought to be exacted, not by the 
teacher personally, but as the minister of the law. It 
were well if the severer punishments, due to aggravated 
moral offences, were also in this way disconnected with 
the personality of the teacher: the effect of punishment 
would then fall with double force ; the personality of 
the teacher would be kept free of a punitive character, in 
cases where the pupil might discern no moral error, or 
where error or crime might be so grave, as on either side 
to embarrass future reconcilement ; and a higher end also 
would be very surely served — viz. the child would learn 
betimes the obedience due to law d^Law — as the expression 
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of aa order within which he must live, and which therefore 
^in Tirtue of his having part in the blessings of society 
a&d the universe — ^he must, even though he understands 
it not, obey. With such intelligent and moral submission, 
there is connected a far larger amount of human virtue 
than a rapid observer is generally ready to discern. — 4. 
These remarks, however, apply to Discipline, only in its 
most restricted meaning. Unfortunately, it is the sole usual 
one: but the term applies virtually to all the conduct of 
the school, apart from mere teaching — to whatever has to 
do with the habits, the order, the games of the chil- 
dren. Now, as the end of discipline is single 9.nd definite, 
the conduct of it should be uniform — wholly irrespective 
of the name of the individual teacher, who guides the 
pupils for the time being. Many considerations with 
regard to Instruction point also to the conclusion I 
have now in view; but with simple respect to the right 
action of Discipline, we are imperatively called on to 
abandon the practice prevailing in some large schools, 
of permitting independent or uncontrolled action on the 
part of the separate teachers. There can be no unity, 
or system, or even meaning, in this most important 
part of any educational organisation, where the school 
is nothing beyond a number of separate class-rooms 
with special ends, covered by the same roof. I do 
not speak here of the question, so well discussed by M. 
Willm — as to how the necessary unity may best be real- 
ised: my object is more limited — to impress on our mu- 
nidpalities, especially in Scotland, that there is one way 
in which it cannot possibly be realised, viz. by the system 
of independent and virtually uncontrolled teachers acting 
together — ^topographically only — that is, because they are 
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under the same roof. So long as a system like this is 
accounted acceptable, I would yenture to say that one of 
the greatest ends of Education has in nowise been dis- 
cerned: and so far from its being a system complimentary 
to the Teacher, it virtually degrades his office; for, by 
preserving his individuality, it deprives him of power to 
administer, towards the noble object of forming aright 
the minds committed to his keeping — of dealing, in fact, 
with the grand question of aiding the growth of Men: it 
gives hJTTi his independence indeed, but only on the ground, 
that, in the task he has to perform, his entire personality is 
a thing not wanted, — the demand of the public merely 
being, that he teach writing well, or ornamental reading, 
or prosody, or some elements of the mathematics! In a 
society like ours, this very inferior work is not the service 
with which the State should be satisfied, from the Teachers 
it is willing to uphold and honour. 

II. It requires no elaborate inquiry to satisfy us in these 
days, that the teaching of reading and writing ought to be 
considered not as Education, but as merely instrumentcU; 
but it were well that, in this case also, our Teachers should 
regard this part of their work more expressly in this sub- 
servient light; and therefore form clear and practical 
opinions, at once concerning how little is done where the 
child is merely taught to read and write ; and — as with dis- 
cipline — to what extent the acquisition of these powers 
should be made instrumental towards the higher ends of 
Education. I am unwilling to descend, in a general essay, 
to special criticisms; but I cannot avoid lamenting, that 
recent statistics of Education which had been marshalled to 
show why we should consider the appliances of this country 
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already nearly ample, and why therefore more powerful 
efforts than those hitherto realised are not needed in our 
realms — should have summed up, as if they were sufficient 
mhols, places where to read and write are even only 
hadly taught, and requested our Statesmen to recognise 
them as such ! I was not previously aware that correction 
of this kind was now called for : it is a fresh reason 
for my hope that good will ensue, should attention be 
obtained for the discourse of M. Willm. — But men 
engaged in teaching, who have quite risen above this de- 
lusion, are yet too often not practically alive to the truth, 
that reading and writing being mere instruments, they 
camiot be taught well unless they are taught in rigorous 
and steady subservience to higher ends — unless, during 
the entire time occupied in acquiring them, the child's curi- 
osity is stirred and gratified, and the powers of his intel- 
lect exercised. Professors of Calligraphy, and Professors 
of Elocution, are not now so fashionable and successful as, 
in some parts of the country, they were twenty years ago ; 
but still a great reform must be eflFected, ere, in common 
schools, these acquirements come to be treated only as eflFec- 
tive instruments. Employed in this manner, how valuable 
'^ writing^ for instance, as a means of impressing important 
subjects on the memory : — starting as an aid, or rather a 
prmcipal means, in teaching orthography, it might, under a 
well directed system of dictation, pass to an instrument of 
imparting high moral truths and the fixed maxims of science. 
Reading, too, by adopting as lessons, graduated subjects 
of instruction, would naturally introduce the child, with- 
out the form of tasks, and as if spontaneously, to the first 
and best fruits of learning — the foundations of duty in his 
own Being, or those marks of beauty and order that illus- 
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trate all the world around him. In this as in other oases, 
it demands no great extent of acquirement, or any of those 
rare and lofty qualities of the mere Intellect, to fit one for 
accomplishing the necessary tasks for the child: it re- 
quires, however, what it is perhaps more difficult to attain 
— a complete sympathy with the child's nature, a love of 
truth and good doing for their own sakes, and patient 
conscientiousness in the pursuit of a vocation, which, amid 
the noisy and dazzling activities of society as it exists, 
must ever appear humble ; for I fear it wiU at no time 
have become unnecessary to address the worthy among 
our Teachers in the affecting terms of the illustrious 
French Minister — " your glory is to aim at nothing be- 
beyond an obscure and laborious position; to exhaust 
your pow^*s in sacrifices that may be lightly estimated, 
even by those to whom their value is incalculable ; to 
labour, in short, for Man, and to look for your recom- 
pense alone to God.' 
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III. Reading and writing, however, in all their aspects, 
are now very often acknowledged and employed simply 
as instruments or means ; but it is not yet so with that 
peculiar aptitude for intellectual exercises, which is usu- 
ally termed cleverness. In its highest form, this amounts 
to a ready use of the logical function of the under- 
sta/nding, whether without systematic rule, or by jneans 
of rule ; and it is often at once dazzling enough, and 
learned enough, to pass as an end, and a highly valuable 
one, of Education, Now, as a very large amount of the 
higher teaching in this country — sometimes through the 
culture of languages in the usual way, and, at other times, 
through a formal culture of abstract science — has no re- 
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suit beyond the exercise and sharpening of the faculties 
to which I have referred, it becomes necessary to assert 
the complete propriety of that part of M. Willm's classifi- 
eation, in which he ranks such exercises, as the exercise 
of nothing more than an instrument. Assuredly it is not 
denied that the culture of the logical powers is of great 
moment, any more than it is denied that the acquisition 
of reading and writing, although they are the lowest 
of all instruments, is a prime necessity; but if it has 
been recognised as the solemn work of Education, to aid 
in the deyelopment of those fundamental dispositions 
which pre-eminently characterise our human nature, we 
shall not consider this great work, in any way, equiva- 
lent to making our pupils expert or accomplished logi- 
dans. Much more lies in the distinction 1 now advert 
to, than at first meets the thoughts. In dealing with 
children, in respect of their exercise of belief, we often 
commit two opposite errors, whose similar eflFects are 
very visible in society. On the one hand, we give them 
matter to ^qVlgyq, dogmatically ; on the other, we cherish 
(apart from the truths reasoned from) their mere reason- 
ing tendencies — cultivating them by means of direct ex- 
ercises, and, still more eflFectively, by ^encouraging rea.- 
soning on foundations given and received dogm<itically ; 
and the consequence of the one mistake, as of the other, 
is, that — occupying the place of honour, which is the 
heritage of belief — we have generally only opinion. 
During a critical study of the physical sciences in their 
existing attitude, one is often required to marvel at the 
extent to which expert analysts become deceived as to 
the i^se and substance of their advancing phalanxes of 
symbols ; for it seems most unlikely, a priori, that any 
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acute mind could so mistake the value and position of a 
mere instrument — ^as, in the pride of his power to wield 
it — ^to feel at liberty to withdraw from that careful and 
sagacious scrutiny of elementary processes, which are 
the essential foundation of every just philosophy of 
Nature. Now, this very error prevails, and to an ex- 
tent perhaps not often imagined, through the whole 
range of moral and intellectual inquiry.* It needs 
not, for instance, that one live long amid any energe- 
tic society, to witness the fall, one after one, of systems 
of thought, while their logic remains unaltered. Beliefs 
pass away, merely through eflFect of a fresher and more 
piercing glance at their first principles; while they who 
never look so deep, but act always as the mere logicians of 
party, remain with their old houses untouched above them, 

* Abstract Mathematics, whether in the form of Geometry or the Mo- 
dem Analysis^ being almost wholly a science of deduction, and seldom 
requiring one to refer, in the way of strict scrutiny, to first principles, is 
on that account, of itself, a very imperfect or partial intellectual discipline ; 
and hence it is, that, in applied Maihematics, we so often find a fatal 
inattention to the necessary ground-work of fact— the substitution of 
Logic for Philosophy, Among the exercises prevalent, and which seem 
the fEiyourite ones, in our higher educational institutions, one has fre- 
quently to lament finding discussions or essays on profound moral and 
metaphysical questions, and on matters of historical inquiry. If such 
essays were simply exercises in composition, one would gladly acknow- 
ledge their use ; but unfortunately they introduce and confirm the young 
mind in the habit of turning round and round, among the verbiage of 
moral theories, without having first descended in search of moral realities, 
among the depths of consciousness ; and they also begin our English prac- 
tice of treating History apart from Criticism, either by Logic or the Belles 
Letires, Let it never be forgotten, that it is far more important to culti- 
vate powers of thought than mere cleverness. Stability of mind, rightly 
understood, consists in the possession of the former, — ^not in the mere 
acceptance of any set of opinions, howevep choice and indisputable. 
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and their old arguments around, fresh and undecayed as 
ever, — ^now, however, as soUtary tenants, marvelling won- 
drously whither the crowds have fled, whom these same 
tenements sheltered heretofore I Many and many a 
Ptolemaic system — ^an ingenious product of mere logic — 
exists still around us I Many a potent mind still wastes 
its energies in co-ordinating and adjusting phantasms : 
for, after aU, men contend the most bitterly regarding 
the houses they construct of shadows I It is of deep 
consequence to civilisation then, as well as to the culture 
of the individual mind, that, during its earliest progress, 
the Reason be made to distinguish between the action 
of logic as an instrument, and the exercise of that 
power which, through contemplation, raises us to the 
sight of Reality and Eternal Truth. Eternal Truth, I say 
— ^that, at least, which alone to Man is clad in attributes 
so majestic — whose foundations are in the human soul, — 
even those tendencies or aspirations which are revealed 
by our first consciousness, and seldom so much obscured, 
even by want of culture, as they may be, by a very active 
and factitious one, — whatever strength may arise to the 
growing mind from contact with such realities — ^it ought 
to be the chief aim of Education to secure ; that delusions 
will be all dispelled thereby, and logic reduced to its true 
and subordinate place in the formation of human beliefs, 
is assuredly not to be hoped for, inasmuch as belief is 
very rarely a pure result of reason; but, by the mode in- 
dicated, Education will best accomplish its special portion 
of the task, — and this is enough to obtain for It our best 
attentions. 
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UI. One other point of consummate importance is sug- 
gested for consideration by M. Willm's general yiei^T of 
Education. Not only must we beware of confounding 
the exercise of mere instruments, with the acquisition of 
mental power or with true development ; but we are not 
entitled to provide for a mere partial development, — ^to 
furnish means, say only for moral improvement^ and then 
to exclaim, pointing to these — ^lo! have we not Educa- 
tion? The human mind was not made for any man's 
special objects, nor for society's either : no man, in edu- 
cating that mind, is entitled to say, this thing is of 
importance, or that thing is of importance, and to cast 
thereupon our other faculties or dispositions aside. The 
mind was formed by the Eternal, for purposes stretching 
into Infinite ages, amid which our present life, reckoned 
as portion of our entire existence, dwindles into the merest 
point ; and there is no question open to us — seeing that we 
cannot pierce the mists that environ this life, and trace 
the exact history of humanity through these great infini- 
tudes — ^there is no question open save one, viz. how can 
we best perfect the human spirit in this present sphere, 
endowed, as we find it, with certain fundamental disposi- 
tions requiring to be developed and informed ? No partial 
education ought to be received in place of the full and 
practical reply to this inquiry — not even though we may 
not understand the precise or final import of some dispo- 
sition, whose reality cannot be questioned. There is not 
one, indeed, which does not evince many of its objects 
and tendencies, by the production of separate enjoyment 
even within this most limited sphere; the sense of Beauty, 
for example, who shall limit its mellowing and humanising 
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power — ^what else could fill the mind of the peasant with the 
eiijoyinent of one sunset, or one moment's feeling of the 
presence of a majestic mountain; but to isolate these sen- 
timents, is by no means to do them justice; for the very 
connections subsisting between eflFective or living morality, 
and a sensibility to the emotions of taste, show that the 
structure of the human Spirit is of a kind too delicate 
to permit of any sundering or suppression of its separate 
parte. These, however, are only minor considerations; 
the point we have to do with, is this, that a certain mind 
existe in man-a creature whose being is begun only 
here, and whose prospect extends into a boundless future; 
and that no human wisdom, and no consideration either 
for this world or the next, can authorise us to suppress or 
decline to unfold, what an Omniscient Creator has sum- 
moned into existence. With this principle as the guide 
of our activities, we shall permit no limitation in the aim 
of our organisations, in consequence of the exaggerated 
demands of some single necessity. It was the notion of 
ascetic times, that man should be fashioned for the infinite 
alone, or, rather, for a very fanciful future ; and without 
regard to his Nature as it now exists. Eternity, 
however, in itself, is only an unlimited vastness — ^a sphere 
ready to receive us, and which offers no obstacle to 
never-ending action and life. Abstractly, the word has 
no charm; and, to a creature which could not fill it, it 
were synonimous only with the idea of bleak and vacant 
space. It is the source of so much joy to man, because 
he knows the Nature that will fill it — ^because those germs 
of grandeur, which, during our sublunary existence, we 
have done little more than guard and mature, are capable. 
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through their amazing fruitfuhiess, of filling all those im- 
mense spaces, where they shall rejoice and spread forth 
for ever, under those beams of warm light encircling all- 
created being — even God's imiversal and all-vivifying 
Love. 
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II. 



That portion of M. Willm's dissertation which follows 
his exposition of the aim of Education, in all its legiti^ 
mate depth and comprehensiveness, is probably the most 
valuable of the whole of it. His object is now to show, 
how the general idea may, in any country, be realised ; and, 
for that purpose, he inquires, ^r^f, into the fitting organi- 
sation or form of right and adequate schools, in districts of 
various populations; secondly, wherein consists the requi- 
site Ed/iication or Training; and, finally, what amount 
of Instruction is attainable, and how it ought to be com- 
municated ? It would be impossible, even though it had 
been desirable, to follow our author through these 
minute and most interesting, as well as very earnest dis- 
cussions, in the course of an essay which is strictly preli- 
minary; — ^nay, the work itself, owing to the amplitude of 
the field over which the author has ranged, has often too 
much of the character of a mere general outline : but I 
shall avail myself of the opportunity to touch on a few 
matters in regard of which it seems to me that my coun- 
trymen are now called to much serious consideration. 

I. Keeping in mind those high objects, as exposed in 
the first part of M. Willm's treatise — from the effort to 
realise which, the founder of a system of Education — be 
it a private benefactor, a municipality, a church or con- 
gregation, or the State — ought not for one moment to 
shrink; and, recollecting also that the question is, with 
regard not to one class or section of the population, but 
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has reference to the entire children that are educable, 
— one is agreeably surprised with the simplicity and appa- 
rent accessibility of the organisation, as explained in the 
various sections of Part 11. Chapter II. by which a mea- 
sure so all-important might be made a practical possession 
in every civilised country. Upon the estimate of one 
teacher sufficing for every hundred pupils, the eflforts of 
ten teachers — ^half for the boys' school and half for the 
girls' — ^are enough to implement the wants of any town 
or parish of six thousand inhabitants, in the matter of 
Primary Education; they would sustain — ^in a way so 
effective, that nothing, in our present state of knowledge on 
these subjects, would seem left to be desired — not merely 
the Primary School itself; but an Infant School, 
indispensable as a preparatory, and doubly so because of 
the least remediable parts of the existing civilisations of 
Western Europe; and a Supplementary School, for adol- 
escents, in which fundamental Instruction may be carried 
on. The Instruction, be it recollected, is not what, in this 
country, we have been accustomed to in our first schools, 
or Dame Schools; but a culture that in truth aspires to 
reach the profounder roots of our human nature — ^which 
starts on its work, with an avowal of the amazing fertility 
or power of that life which dwells in that whole complexfab- 
ric, even in very infancy ; and which has for its functions 
—as years pass along— to communicate a structure, fit 
through its greatness, for eternity. Nothing, in fact, is 
excluded from the scheme, save this — schools exclusively 
profe^ionA for .bioh a. ^ ,t .0^ ^ d,.^. 
as if involuntarily, make a fitting provision; and that 
higher culture in science, literature, art, which forms the 
object of superior seminaries — leading by degrees to insti- 



tations like our Uniyersities. The question of National 
Education, then, in one of its aspects, amounts — when 
precisely stated — ^to the following inquiry : la a town or 
locality of six thousand iuhahitants, willing or able to 
undertake the pecuniary saxsrifice necessary to uphold 
such a seminary? Now, before replying to this question, 
there are two very important considerations which should 
first be weighed: 1. In regard of the mere element of 
expense, I would crave my countrymen to reflect on the 
actuuil expense of the education at present sold and pur- 
chased in every such a town. Ten teachers, I have said, 
were sufficient, under due system, and with that accession 
of energy depending on combination, to accomplish in the 
best manner the work here required: now, if my 
experience of this part of the United Kingdom has not 
been wholly peculiar, I should say that there are very 
few towns of that standing which have not, at least, three 
times the number referred to by M. Willm. Let any ob- 
server in a town, at least in a Scotch one, of 6000 in- 
habitants, take the trouble to make the enumeration; 
and certainly it would surprise me if he finds fewer than 
thirty people sustained by ^hat is termed the profession 
of education. The living of many of these functionaries 
is indeed far from being enviable— for the most part, it 
is probably extremely poor : but I venture to assert, that 
the sum-total is nevertheless not far from equivalent to 
an amount adequate for one complete system ; at all events j 
it must be deducted in an estimate of our new sacrifice. 
2. There is another consideration, which, in proportion 
to its weight, goes to abate the amount of fresh endow- 
ments which the realisation of this comprehensive scheme 
would render necessary. In most communities, there 
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are already considerable sums given, from public revenues 
of various descriptions, to the support of special machin- 
eries of education — ^in themselves unquestionably of great 
importance, and well meriting that public support — which 
yet undoubtedly belong to the second class, ranking 
them by their comparative claims. Our cities in Scotland, 
for instance, are nowhere wanting in these endowed insti- 
tutions ; but they are either what M. Willm denominates 
Special Schools, or Higher Schools : and assuredly it is 
the verdict of every principle alike of philanthropy, or 
concerned with the general advance of our civilisation, 
— ^that, in the first place, an effective Primary Educa- 
tion be established, really and not merely nominally, for 
the children of the entire people. I indeed trust the 
times are far behind, and not a-head of us, in which it 
would appear in any way a commendable or acceptable 
proposition, to erect a Primary Education, on the ruins of 
those scattered elements of a Higher one, that are happily 
to be found among these lands ; but it is nevertheless un- 
questionable, that, until a Primary Education is estab- 
lished, no superior schools can of right draw their sup- 
port from the general means; nay, they may in that 
case be termed special, and considered to belong to a 
cktss — ^for the loftiest literatures can only float over an 
ignorant and uncultivated people, nowhere finding any open- 
ing through which to diffuse their blessings and amenities. 
Our duty in such circumstances seems very clear. Feel- 
ing that these higher schools, notwithstanding their emi- 
nent usefulness, stand in aposition of signal disadvantage — 
it becomes those interested in their support, to labour to 
deliver them from injustice, by obtaining for them their 
essential basis: but it should be carefully examined, be- 
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sides, in every special locality, how far these superior schools 
are necessarily limited in their several departments ; and 
whether, at least, some of the departments might not, with- 
out affecting what is good in the peculiar organisation of the 
school, be at once stretched out into probably an important 
part of a system of Universal Elementary Instruction? A 
higher school, by itself, can nowhere have that simpUcity 
or singleness of aim which would characterise it, if it 
flowed out of a Primary School, and, as it were, consti- 
tuted its crown; so that the latter question I have 
started would probably, in most cases, receive an affirma- 
tive answer — affording without difficulty a nucleus — ^so to 
speak — ^in what is already in action, around which the 
desired seminary, in all its branches, might be aggregated 
and organised. May I, without hazarding an intrusion 
on forbidden ground, push these inquiries yet farther ? 
Shall we be doomed to lament for ever, that — owing to the 
nervous feebleness of an English Legislature, on its ap- 
proach to aught that in older times was established — ^those 
masses of " Charities *' — almost of untold amount — ^left by 
good men in past centuries, with the sincere desire to 
benefit public education, still remain — to say nothing worse 
of them — so often only consuming their means ? Is it to 
be established finally by the authority of England, that 
every great benefactor, while framing some important 
scheme for futurity, must feel himself at the hazard of 
those inevitable but indefinite changes of time, which, by 
modifying in some unknown manner the society he would 
beneficently affect for ever, may withdraw it from har- 
mony with the mode of his designs? Rare guardian- 
ship of Law! In the name of protection, to remove from 
whomsoever would do prolonged good to their species, all 
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shadow of security against the chances of a world that is 
always yacillating ; and, out of so called respect for 
Memories that deseryed to pass through many ages as a 
living presence, to refuse to forbid, that hostile and ever 
altering circumstance — withdrawing reality and life from 
their operations — should reduce them, in regard of their cog- 
nisance by society, to the likeness of some withered mmnmy 
pertaining to the epoch of the Pharaohs! — 3. It should 
scarce require, howeyer, that the public be warned of the 
illegitimacy of any mere comparison between the expense 
of the education now existing, and of that which the ne- 
cessities of the country, and the rights and duties of hu- 
manity, so urgently require. The two schemes, I would 
repeat, are entirely dissimilar in every important charac- 
teristic — ^in nature and object, and in extent. While the 
one is for the most part special, and tends in the main 
to qualify only for certain descriptions of activity, the 
first and inseparable object of the other is to cultivate 
humanity as such — to strengthen its powers and in- 
crease its resources — ^to render it, in fact, an independent 
and accomplished energy, amid the other forces of the 
universe: and therefore it aims, as we. have already 
found, at an unrestricted universality. A question, how- 
ever, occurs here of considerable moment; for the solution 
of it, in one way or the other, cannot fail to have effect 
on the earnestness with which we seek to realise this end : 
or, rather, it will shape our views of the practical value 
of its attainment. The question is this : would such an 
educational scheme — one thus intended, and thus really ca^ 
tholic — be, if attained, an efficient scheme within our British 
society, or merely a formal one ? Is there aught belong- 
ing to the constitution of that society, and which neither 
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position, law, nor reason can control, that would virtu- 
allj preyent the operation of such scheme, although 
ordained by statute ? And, if so, may not the encourage- 
ment and extension of separate, special, and therefore frag- 
mentary establishments, be after all our true wisdom ? One 
class of considerations bearing on this vital inquiry — those 
connected with the religious variations in our realm — I 
set in the meantime aside, intending to review them in the 
next section of this essay ; but there is another class which 
would equally militate against the universal application 
of such a scheme, connected with the ignorance and pre- 
sumed apathy of our population. Now, if it were un- 
happily true that Education is and would be persistently 
neglected and refused by the people, through recklessness 
rither of the present or future condition of their children, 
that is still no valid reason for our halting in our efforts 
to make it universal; and, in the first place, to erect the fit- 
ting machinery. This obstacle in the way of success does 
not spring from any error or unfitness in the scheme pro- 
posed, nor in its inferiority to any other scheme; but in a 
supposed social depravity, which must by some other 
power be overcome; so that, instead of being diverted from 
oar endeavours, or finding, in this state of affairs, aught 
but a provocative to increase them; we are summoned by 
the difficulty, so far as it exists, to solve a new problem 
— yiz. how can we best insure that an ignorant popula- 
tion perform, at least in part, its duty to the young ? I 
have not theslightest hesitation in averring, that, in my own 
opinion, a case of the supposed flagrancy , is at once a legiti- 
mate and most grave question for the pubUc police. Neither 
national rights, nor rights of property, nor, I may say, 
any rights whatever, can exist within society, irrespective 
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of duties that are their correlatives ; and although there 
are species of misconduct necessarily withdrawn from the 
judgment of society — ^because of a description, concerning 
which it never could judge correctly — these do not include 
the action of a man in power on his dependent. I have a 
firm conviction, therefore, that society, without transgress- 
ing any barrier meant by the Almighty to be impassible, 
might in this country resort to the Prussian systeiQ, and, 
for the sake of the child, constrain the parent. But the 
knot would thus be cut only, not unloosed. I agree 
entirely with M. Willm, that the application of penal force, 
ought, in such a case, to be our last and most unwilling 
resort : and that the refusal by the people to educate their 
children is one of those special anomaUes which ought not 
to be accepted as real, until we are well assured that it is 
not — only apparent. Now up to this time, in Great Britain, 
the point has been tried by no careful or sufficient experi- 
ment. The people can never have refused to possess, what 
generally they have not been able to obtain; for — ^let me 
be forgiven for again repeating — ^not only has even 
the popular Education in vogue, been spread very sparse- 
ly over the land; but even it, for the most part, has 
been special, devoted to the acquisition of a few arts and 
a few opinions, and the culture chiefly of the memory. 
Very rarely, indeed, has it, under some happy auspices, 
descended among the foundations of the mind, and re- 
vealed to the working man (who, be it recollected, is 
far less a made-up man than the members of other classes) 
its ability to evolve the strength of his child's nature, and 
clothe him with a dignity independent of position; nor 
must it be forgotten that the essentially practical charao^ 
ter of the masses, in a society so stirring as ours — ^a chai^ 
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acter quickened by incessant use — ^is not over-faYOurable 
to a remarkably high estimate of mere clerkly accom- 
plishments. The solution of the question then demands, . 
that in these realms we first try that testing experiment. 
Let us place before our countrymen a machin^y fitted 
to aid their seK-development, and having no other object. 
Let usi lay aside, as Education, those narrow wishes 
which too often preyail among persons active about moral 
reform — ^the wish, viz. that all men think like us, walk 
like us, dress like us, but, above all, hok like us : and 
—having produced a scheme fitted to develop the moral 
principles and an abiding sense of the Infinite, and to ex- 
ercise and strengthen the judgment and reason — ^be con- 
tent that we have done our duty, and trust the man, with 
society and God. In states like ours, indeed, rough and 
even unsightly masses will always be found about the 
base of the social column. To these we might require to 
apply the influences and incitements enumerated and es- 
timated with much sagacity by M. Willm; but surely it 
is not an over sanguine conclusion, that — our duty well 
and fairly done — not only would the scheme we now claim 
from the Legislature, be acceptable to the masses of our 
people, and have its advantages estimated, — but it might 
also be a powerful means of sending, through all mem- 
bers of the body politic, an invigorating life-current from 
the same heart-^and hindering that abnormal separation 
of it into attached but independent congruities, which 
signs in front of us seem in these days to portend. 

n. M. Willm next proceeds to inquire systematically, 
how, by the work of Teaching, his great scheme of Edu- 
cation may be duly carried out in a righrty organised 
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school; and, in the first place, he draws the broad line of 
distinction between Education, properlyso called, or the 
development of our dispositions and the strengthening of 
the Active Powers, and Instruction^ or the giving of in- 
formation : and I much wish that space and opportunity 
had allowed me to refer with greater precision to the 
effective manner in which the details of his plan are 
calculated — in so far as Training is concerned — ^to re- 
alise the principle on which his system rests. There is 
no doubt that, of late years, great improvements have, 
in this particular, been effected in our British practices; 
and that the difference between culture — ^intellectual, 
as well as moral — and mere information, has been to a 
considerable extent recognised, in the conduct of our 
schools; but it needs to be confessed that the epoch 
has not wholly passed in which mistakes on this subject 
may prevail, without bringing discredit; and persons who 
are themselves not cultivated, and only half instructed, 
be conceived to perform the office of Instructing, by 
merely attaching to the pupil, hosts of facts and the ves- 
ture of theories which young people were never found 
to be conversant with before. Treatises on culture, how- 
ever, are yearly becoming less rare in our literature. The 
works of Victor Cousin have been introduced amongst us 
by our excellent Mrs. Austin ; nor must I forget the 
treatise by Mr. Stow, containing much valuable counsel, 
or the summary of good practices recently given by 
Mr. Kay of Cambridge. Adding now to these, the more 
minute and much more practical instruction of M. WiUm, 
it is impossible to conceive that any intelligent teacher or 
committee of management of a school, can, in whatever cir- 
cumstances, find themselves without a guide. — The points 
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(m which alone I can here offer a few remarks^ have 
reference, almost exclusively, to modes of Instruction yet 
prevalent in this country : they do not require any pre. 
fiiee. 1, When speaking of the exigencies of Discipline, 
and the singleness of aim required for its right promotion, 
I stated that the same unity and harmony of purpose is 
needed for the interests of Instruction also. Now, I 
suspect that the principle on which many of our host 
Institutions are still conducted, is at variance with this 
important rule. In Scotland, especially in all our higher 
schools or academies, the pupil is subject to a change 
of task almost every hour — the teachers in charge of 
different subjects being wholly independent. The prin- 
ciple on which the organisation is founded, still usually 
is, that we must act in accordance with the division 
of labour, in order to obtain accomplished men as teach- 
ers in every department. Now — to pass by other objec- 
tions — it has been unhappily forgotten that what is divi- 
don of labour on the part of the teacher , is, in reaUty, 
distraction and division of attention on the part of the 
scholar ; for it results inevitably, that no one subject of 
instruction can here lend aid to any other, and that the 
history of the pupils' studies must really be a series of dis- 
cursive starts among various subjects, as unconnected 
as if they were wholly independent. Can there be a 
doubt that the principle of the division of labour is not 
rightly interpreted or applied in such a case — ^nay, that 
the children are enduring all the economic loss incident to 
a systematic infraction of it ? The error, although less 
flagrant, is the same, where the teachers are not independ- 
ent, but where separate individuals have the superintend- 
ence of the separate branches of instruction; for although 
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there may thus be an external or formal unity of pur- 
pose, there will prevail, nevertheless, all that discrepancy 
between the child's separate pursuits, which inevitably 
springs from the want of sympathy on the pai-t of each 
of his teachers, for branches not studied and professed by 
himself. The only division of labour permissible in ele- 
mentary schools, is that which relates to the different 
8tage8 of the child's progress ; for it is as essential to In- 
struction as to Discipline, that the different parts of his 
course be compact and harmonious, and that his attention 
to one subject be an aid, and certainly no hindrance, to his 
advancement in another.* The young mind opens gra- 
dually and almost simultaneously to all learning and all 
Nature ; and the true view of the function of the Teacher 
is that of a high intelligence interesting itself in the deve- 
lopment of all the unfolding faculties, watching all ten- 
dencies to irregular growth, repressing with gentleness 
every proneness to partial or over-action, and drawing out 
what is backward by the strong attraction of interest or 
even love.f This is what every parent, were he qualified, 

^ I am speaking, be it recollected, of the case of Primary Schools. 
The rale should be applied to all Edacational Institutions except the 
highest. The function of the latter is peculiar ; and therefore the rule 
does not there apply. It is their object to offer Instruction in the higheH 
deoelopmenU of each branch of human inquiry ; and, besides, the Teacher 
there is, for the sake of society, supposed to be a culHvaior of his science 
also. He has to carry on inquiry — ^to enlarge the domain of his subject ; 
and a special application of his powers then becomes necessary. In the 
case of Primary schools, let us never forget that we want the aid of mmds 
capable of educating ike young. That is ths speoiai. mission of eybbt 
Teaohsb thebb. 

t I cannot avoid referring here to the pleasure I had recently, in 
examining the Lower School, in the Liverpool Mechanics' Institution. 
Under the management of Dr. Hodgson the Principal, and Mr. M'IlTeen« 
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would do for the child*; and the teacher should be in the 
position of the parent; only, that the extent of his charge, 
and its transient nature, necessarily lessen the depth of 
bis relations with individuals — ^preyenting, to a large ex- 
tent, individual attachments, and abating his efficiency to 
treat peculiarities. 2. In respect of the kind of Inatrtiction 
a child ought to receive in elementary schools, there ap- 
pear only two rules of paramount importance ; and, not- 
withstanding the recent advances of the art of teaching in 
this country, we would still do well to have them steadily 
ia our thoughts. The first rule is this, that Instruction 
should never be given so as to interfile with, or be hostile 
to, the higher work of Education, whose aim is the 
strengthening of the faculties, intellectual and moral. 
This rule, rightly interpreted, would interpose decisive 
negatives ; but it also leaves to Instruction a wide and 
imchedLed range. It does not imply that no sentiment or 
affection be nourished until its utilities are demonstrated, 
for we hold that the child's mind is no tabula ra^a, but a 
fruitful source of energies, which would act in any world, 
and under any combination of circumstances; neither does 
it imply that our scholar must be retained in ignorance 



Head Master, that seminary has, in many respects, become a model 
school, iivhere no principles are recognised save what are excellent, and 
where they are fully carried out in practice. May I take the liberty of 
expressing, to the Directors of that very extensive and comprehensive 
Institution, my own surprise at the retention of a name altogether inade- 
quate, and which could indicate to no stranger the character of the 
seminary? It is quite the reverse of a special school; but, in every 
right sense of the word, a great Primary and Superior School, such as 
ought to exist amid every important community; and surely it cannot 
be a right policy to ^guise all this under an appellation expressive 
simply of some special ends which it likewise accomplishes. 
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of its necessary subseryience to those regularly occurring 
actions of external nature^ which environ us from our 
births — ^until their laws are made manifest to his reason ; 
for this would be to forget that one chief end of Education 
and Instruction, is to sud and interpret the action of the 
world, and ihst Udiu:ation of Fate which cannot be post- 
poned, and which is incessant : but it certainly does im- 
ply that we seek not by ambitious efforts to force forward 
the child's knowledge, attempt to affix to his mind accu- 
mulations of facts into contact with which he has not 
naturally come, and unconnected with any theory into 
which--for a sanction to any rule of conduct, or an ex- 
planation of aught attractive to his curiosity — ^he would 
naturally inquire. A singular change took place some 
years ago, in the opinions prevalent in Scotland relative to 
the Instruction fitting for youth. It cannot be gainsaid, 
that, imtil the time I refer to, only very narrow views 
had been acted on in this matter — ^instruction being con- 
fined to the acquisition of arts merely instrumental, and 
the supposed teaching of our Church's catechisms ; and, 
with the suddenness usual to re-actions, it became a popu- 
lar notion that this teaching of doctrines not likely to be 
imderstood by children, ought to be replaced by instruc- 
tion in Natural Science. It were tedious to describe 
the absurdities in practice to which this new view gave 
rise. I once saw, in a school on the " modern principle," 
displayed on the black board, the whole of Cuvier's 
technical classification — the teacher, as it was in nowise 
difficult to see, not in the least understanding, and 
the children having had no means of understanding, the 
real distinctions sustaining the nomenclature they were 
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required to learn and repeat by rote !* — The second rale I 
woald refer to is this : — Children must never he required 
to learn anything in a way that would necessitate their 
unlearning it, at a subsequent period, when their rea- 
sons are more developed. If it is not allowable to bring 
die child's faculties into contact with subjeets to the 
maoagement of which they are not competent, and which 
therefore they cannot possess as real knowledge, it is 
equally forbidden to disfigure knowledge, or to present 
sciences in a false and illogical form, in order that they 
become comprehensible by the undeveloped mind. The 
error inherent in neglect of this rule is yery serious, and 
likewise easily discerned. Although the child has not, as in 
the former 'case, been asked to receive what he cannot 
understand, and what to him is therefore a caput mor- 
tuum, he is yet made to receive as reai what is virtually 
false ; and the £dsity of which he must discover just as 
his intellect expands. His feelings in regard of his rela- 
tions to what is true, are thus injuriously interfered with, 
and the most valuable faculty of the mind — the power, 
viz. to BELIEVE, impaired by the knowledge that he has 
believed what is untrue. No man, who has ever thought- 
fully descended among the sources of the strength of our 
being, would wilfully tamper with that moral freshness, 

* In the eosaing yolume, many exceUent suggestions on the mode of 
treating the separate subjects of Instruction are recommended by the 
experience of M. Willm. I agree with them generally ; though to some 
opinions I should demur : for instance, I doubt the critical accuracy of 
some of his yievrs as to History ; and I should be inclined to give a mnch 
laiiger development to the subject of Geography. These, however, are 
only specialties : the spirit of the counsel given by this author is always 
high and unexceptional. He fails also in a due conception of the impor- 
tance of an early knowledge of the great truths and facts of Physiology, 
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which so unwillingly giyes admission to the idea of an un- 
reality in the communications of the surrounding world ; 
for if it has the beauty, it has also the delicacy of the 
newly fallen snow — even a breath will sully it. But, be- 
sides, the task to be accomplished by the instruction of the 
young — so far from demanding this misrepresentation, 
of science— can receive no aid from any such means. 
The object in view, is not to make children conceive 
that they comprehend this or that particular science; 
but to acquaint them with those facts which science 
has shown to be of greatest consequence, and which 
are nevertheless quite within their reach. To make a 
child acquamted with the mere form of any science is of 
no value whatever; but every science should be used as a 
light of instruction, in so far as it shows what are 
those emphatic — those 'critical points in the course of 
Nature's proceeding with which — as the least disguised 
exponents of her order — we ought to familiarise the 
opening mind. In this respect, science, in its existing 
state, ought ever to be the guide of the teacher; but 
he must superadd an art of his own — ^the power, viz. to 
present these in the manner that will interest the young. 
Judging from the texture of most elementary works yet 
in circulation in this country, one would be inclined to in- 
fer that the art of popular exposition is synonymous with 
toleration for inaccuracy and clumsiness : but, rightly 
estimated, it requires powers both elevated and rare — not 
technical knowledge merely, but knowledge *in the best 
sense — ^knowledge that can rightly discriminate — ^in re- 
gard of the sciences ; and, what is still more difficult, the 
faculty of falling back, by aid of our undestroyed sym- 
pathies, among those impulses and vivid conceptions by 
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whicb the external world is interpreted to the warm 
heart of a child. The loftiest minds — ^at least in respect 
of culture — ^bave invariably been those who have written 
most successfully for the instruction of youth ; and I 
esteem it a great misfortune, that so few finished scholars 
and accurate thinkers have, amongst us, thought fit to em- 
ploy themselves in this work.* The deficiency in our native 
literature, however, is now being well supplied by import- 
ations from abroad: in Germany, at least, there is no lack 
of either disposition or power to interpret Ifature, so 
that her mighty voice reach effectively the meanest of her 
children. 

III. It cannot fail to be inferred, from the whole bear- 
ing of these rapid remarks, and it will be impressed much 
more strongly by the careful study of M. Willm's work, 
how entirely the success of every well-ordered scheme of 
Education must depend for its success, on the character of 
the teachers whose services it can command. There is, 
perhaps, no other element essential to success in Educa- 
tion, in which — in so far as public precautions and arrange- 
ments are concerned — our country is so deficient, as it 
is in this. To state the case plainly, we have at this mo- 
ment no fixed plan in the appointment of our teachers, 
and no source from which we can safely draw them. Men 



* This expression is probably too sweeping. Several excellent works 
on the Order of Nature, suited to the young, have of late been published 
in this country; although we may still derive much aid from our conti- 
nental neighbours. I am glad to specify, as one of the best, and, in fact, 
as a pattern — Pattebson's Zoology for Schools, I hope my excellent 
friend will carry on — ^beyond his original designs — a task for which his 
own freshness of character so admirably fits him. 
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of talent, and with suitable conscientiousness, will, un- 
doubtedly, soon adapt themselves .to any position, how- 
ever novel, which can be mastered by diligence ; but 
assuredly that is not a state in which any country should 
remain, which constrains it to trust, for the performance 
of functions so vital, to persons chosen almost at random, 
and prepared for their duty by no suitable instruction 
either in their science or art. A teacher in fact requires, 
as his qualification, the knowledge at once of a peculiar 
science, and of an art to realise his knowledge. The sci- 
ence oi Pedagogy is quite peculiar, and is not involved in, 
or communicated by, acquaintance with other literature or 
science. Like the Science (as distinct from the Art) of 
C?m7-Bw^i/i€mw^,forinstance— it supposes the knowledge 
of other sciences ; but it has its own important theory 
besides, which is to expiscate rules for the application of 
these sciences to practical affairs As a first essential, 
the teacher must know the character and acquisitions of a 
well-formed mind ; and these he may learn in the world, 
and by the discipline of our Universities : but he must 
know besides, as his own peculiar science, the rules 
which should guide his efforts in impressing this full 
and complete character, by degrees, on the mind of 
advancing manhood; but this knowledge he has now 
no aid whatever in acquiring. Pedagogy is neither 
Moral Philosophy nor Natural Philosophy, nor Latin or 
Greek literature; although, to profess it, a man must be 
able to use all these, in so far, as his instruments : but, in 
regard of whatever it is beyond these, a teacher in this 
country can at present obtain no information, at the 
completest of the great institutions of our realm. Assuredly 
it would be well, if distinct chairs of Pedagogy were at- 
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tached at the earUest moment to eyery UniverBity in these 
Islands; but if that cannot be accomplished — ^if Goyern- 
ment, agitated by any fears, are disinclined to propose it; 
may we not expect, that combinations among the professors 
will — ^as in the case of Civil Engineering — ^at an early op- 
portunity, supply the void? I am aware that, to accom- 
plish such a course of teaching, with the entire success 
we desiderate, no combination would suffice; for that 
would require the unity which can be imprinted on a 
subject only by the survey of one capable mind: but 
stiU there are men connected with our Scottish Universi- 
ties, whose attention could not be turned, even partially, 
to such a matter, without the accomplishment of the most 
eminent services. I would therefore earnestly suggest, 
that, without farther delay, those who are interested in 
the advancement of Education, signify a wish that Courses 
of Lectures, of the description I have referred to, be 
forthwith established. — But, besides having a knowledge 
of their peculiar Science, teachers should be experienced 
in their Art — ^in the practical methods of dealing with 
youth. They are not mere closet inquirers, but working 
inquirers, — ^men who not only require to know how work 
is to be done, but, at the same time, can do it. Now there 
is no means by which experience can be obtained, in the 
exercise of teaching, except through Normal Schools. 
More necessary than any scientij&c teaching of Pedagogy, 
this cannot be obtained, unless through new institutions. 
There is no public establishment in this country, to which 
these could rightly be attached; and therefore we must at 
once seek for a new and extensive organisation.* In 

♦ I have said, in the text, that we have as yet no public institution of 
this kind, such as we requixe ; but there are several excellent private ones. 
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every Sbire in the land there ought to be a Normid 
School, capable of training teachers, adequate to the fuU 
supply of its district; and these of course ought to con- 
duct, or aid in conducting, the Elementary Schools of the 
town, and the higher schools or Central Academies of the 
district. The need for such schools is so amply unfolded 
by M. Willm, that I shall not dwell on it; it is, in 
fact, sufficiently manifest, to have extracted special pro- 
visions from every advanced (Government of Europe. 
Much of M. Willm's advocacy will be found unnecessary 
here — I mean where he speaks so anxiously of the suffi- 
ciency of the gvxirantees that may be given to Govern^ 
ment. The Government of this country has out- lived 
any special carefulness about such guarantees — ^its first 
desire is, that the people be intelligent enough, to un- 
derstand its designs. The jealousy we have to combat, 
springs from the opposite quarter — the jealousy of some 
of the people of any movement of Government towards 
their enlightenment and elevation, lest it covertly involve 
what is sinister. This is probably the price that every 
Government must pay for past errors. In the case of 
ours, sectarian wishes have disappeared; and it is reaUy, 
in all chief respects, ahead of the people : but the memory 
of the past cannot in a day be effaced; and measures are 
apt to be interpreted acccnrding to the practices of an 
effete policy, probably only the more readily, if they point 
to good which the general intelligence is not sufficiently 



I would specify among these the great Diocesan Normal School o/CheHer, 
which, under the managemeat of the Rev. Bir. Bigg, leaves very little 
to be desired. See, for details, the recent work of Mr. Eay of Cam- 
bridge. 
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deyeloped to account desirable, or at least to view as es- 
pedallj urgent.* 



* This perhaps is the place at which I may best enter a protest 
agahist that Chapter of the ensuing work, which recommends, for the sake 
of the Teacher's eleyation, that he pursue at the same time some other 
and not Inconsistent calling. I feel quite satisfied that no such arrange- 
ment could be fitting in this country ; and that there is no altematiye but 
that the Teacher be directly and adequately paid. I say expressly 
adequately — ^by which I mean, in a way having relation to the remuneration 
otherwise obtainable amongst us by the exercise of moderate talent and 
high integrity. We can take no example in this respect from the rates 
of remuneration abroad; such matters are to be a^usted solely and 
entirely by the habits and modes of thinking and living in each country. 
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The subjects hitherto discussed, involve no matter of 
controversy sufficiently serious to affect either the practi- 
cability of an extended and uniform system of Education 
in this country, or the desirableness of its speedy realisa- 
tion; but the point to which I have now to refer has 
given birth to dissensions so vehement and prolonged, 
that Government — after enduring repeated discomfitures 
— ^has at length seen fit to declare, that, in the present 
state of public opinion, any combined action among our 
churches and religious sects, in respect of Education, is 
IMPOSSIBLE.* I have no intention to enter here on the 
complete discussion of a subject which has become so im- 
portant, alike through its speculative and practical bear- 
ings. Space would not admit of that, even though the op- 
portunity were suitable, and my powers less inadequate to 
the task; but I feel constrained, nevertheless, to offer a 
few remarks on points of some moment in the case, re- 
marks certainly offered in good faith, and expressing 
opinions, formed, in so far as I know, without prejudice or 
partiality. As a preliminary, I beg to state, what, ac- 
cording to my impression, is the chief matter at issue. 
In this country, as in most others, we have much Religious 
Variation, or Churcheg and Sects, holding by differences 
or modifications in the Articles of Faith ; and the difficulty 

* I have stated in the text simply a fact : I by no means subscribe to 
the assertion made by the Ministry. It is unfcntunately true, however 
that the great ditficuhies previously existing have been seriously aug- 
mented by that declaration. 
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is, to ascertain, how, while such differences exist, combined 
action in education can — without well-grounded offence 
1^ many sects — ^be rendered practicable? The question, 
be it observed, has no prime or immediate connection with 
the substantive importance of these variations or shades 
of thought ; no man, pretending or presuming to discuss, 
with such a view, the validity of the grounds an which 
other matured minds, in the exercise of their inalienable 
spiritual independency, have chosen to separate from ex- 
isting churches, and to form a church of their own: the 
point as yet not determined, simply is, how far persons, 
involved in such discrepancies, are, in their practical 
action as teachers, constrained to stand apart from 
men of other communions, and to reject proposals for 
a united and harmonious operation ? In fact, the mat- 
ter concerning which we are disputing, has to do solely 
with a very limited though important set of considerations, 
viz. how far it is requisite, or even permissible, for the 
great interests of Education, that the specialties or pe- 
culiar tenets — rather, I should say, the differencing or 
mlathig points — of the various sects at present existing 
in England, be brought into contact with, or employed 
as a means of modyfying, the young and immature mind ? 
Looking only at the more general and manifest bearings 
of the problem, two inquiries at once suggest themselves 
— viz. what is the legitimate influence of such Variations 
on the portions of Education and Instruction which are not 
expressly or techniccUly religious ? And what, on those 
other portions strictly within the religious category? A 
brief discussion of these two pwnts will probably tend to de- 
fine more accurately Men's views on the agitated question. 
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I. A very serious and even fatal mistake has been 
committed by many advocates of a general or j^ational 
Education. They have repeatedly spoken of seculcf 
as opposed to religious Education — or at least as apart 
from it; and the mistake in language — ^for generally it 
was nothing else— has, without question, gravely affected 
the popular mind, and disposed it towards influential prac* 
tical delusions. The demand for a distinct secular educa^- 
tion, as usually apprehended, amounts to this — ^that a 
large portion of knowledge be communicated, and certain 
portions of the child's mind cultivated, as if there were 
no Rehgious feeUng in existence — ^as if Man had no con- 
nection with the Infinite — ^no hopes and fears, pointing to 
the Future ; whereas, in the intentions of most who em- 
ployed that language, and for great ultimate purposes, 
suggested the separation, it bore only the very different 
and harmless, signification, that — since entire combination 
was said to be debarred by the differences among our 
religious sects — our children might nevertheless enjoy the 
advantages of a common or united Education, in all those 
extended and important branches of knowledge, with 
which the variations in question hold not a trace of rela- 
tion: and, in fact, the most earnest advocate for the insti- 
tution of a secular system might — ^under the foregoing 
view of it — ^have repudiated, at the same time, the idea that 
any part of Man's nature can be cultivated apart, from 
ReUgion, and strongly resisted the severance. Any wider 
proposal than what I have just defined, was. evidently, 
uncalled for by the nature of the case; and every oiie 
will acknowledge that,, however far the great sects of 
this country vary in the details of their creeds, or in 
their conceptions as to Church government, there is yet 
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a rerj wide difference between the magnitude of the in- 
terrals separating the most discrepant of these, and the 
(fistance between one Mind indisposed to identify Religion 
witti inferior points of controversy, and another desir- 
ous to rid itself altogether of connection with that class 
of sentiments. The point really at issue, however, can 
not be det^mined by mere generalities: we must descend 
among the details of our knowledge, and ascertaia with 
precision, what the relation is which eonnects them with 
Religion. 

I. On looking back to the list of those grand funda- 
mental ideas, which, according to M. Wilim, it is the func- 
tion of Education to develop and adapt — the eye rests 
at onee on Morality, as that which has the closest inti- 
macy with Religion. Now be it expressly observed, what 
the teaching — as here proposed — essentiailly is. It is not, 
according to a method still by far too frequent^ tibe mere 
affixing to the mind or memory, of certain abstract or ex- 
ternal precepts ; it is the development of the mind's own 
moral life, the unfolding of the consciencb — ^that inde- 
pendent source and seat of the Iaxw written on the Hvman 
Heart. It can never be forgotten with impunity, that the 
strength and sanction of Morality flow from the truth — 
that its Law is written on the heart — ^that Man, simply 
by ihe fact of being man, is a moral and responsible being : 
and I cannot consider as overcharged even the strong 
language of the admirable Bunsen, when he says that 
" Kant's doctrine of the freedom of the Moral Sense in 
Man, founded on the independence of the Moral Law, 
written in bis Conscience, as being the Law of the Divine 
government of the World, and therefore higher than al! 

d 
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natural power — did more for the resuscitation of Christian 
Life, than all the dry dogmatism of the Watchmen of 
Zion had done for centuries."* One would indeed com- 
mit no error in stating, that the existence of this inde- 
pendent law, is that which constitutes the ground or pos- 
sibility of man's being Keligious, and alone has rendered 
him susceptible of a Revelation bearing on MoralitY. 
There is no doubt, however, that — as M. Willm afterwards 
so distiQctly shows — the teaching of Morality ought not 
to be severed from the sentiment of Religion. The idea 
of God, the parent of the Moral Law, as he is of all 
Laws — ^is not indeed what constitutes that Law absolute 
and thoroughly imperative ; but it clothes it with a new 
and powerful interest ; it connects it with our sentiments 
and affections — infusiug life into an abstract ordinance : 
the development of the Conscience, nevertheless, is a 
strictly independent work ; our judgments, in regard of 
surrounding circumstances, come exclusively from its spe- 
cial decrees; nay, it is through the reality bestowed by it 
on Justice, Holiness, and other moral conceptions, that we 
obtain our first glimpse of the attributes of the Eternal. 
— The question at issue, however, may be reached in. a 
much more practical and probably more effective manner. 
Where is the special Morality of our different sects ? 
If those differences of Creed necessarily conduct to differ- 
ences in the science of Morality, so serious, that we can- 
not, in common, instil its outlines into the minds of chil- 
dren, — surely these last must have been specially asserted 



'*' Bunsen's Church of the Future, p. 99. I do~not consider it necessary 
to assent to Bunsen's comparatiye estimate of the value of Kant's laboori ; 
the importance of the quotation i^ independant of that. 
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and illustrated in our Literature. I am far from asserting 
that received expositions of Morality have been always 
similar or uniform : they are affected, alike by individual 
peculiarities, and that condition of the general develop- 
ment of Humanity, which characterises every separate, 
phase of civilisation, and every separate age: my appeal 
is exclusively and strictly this — ^wherein has any of our 
existing Sects entered a reclamation against the received 
Sciences of Morals ? wherein has any of them demanded, 
or sought to effect their modification, according to the 
peculiarities of its own tenets ? Throughout our entire 
Literature, I search in vain for an answer : but I find 
instead, as the final work of the greatest Scotchman, and 
one of the greatest Men of his time, a Man whose voice, 
though now silent among the world's echoes, will dwell for 
ages within the world's heart — warming it towards all that 
is great and generous, directing it in the smallest of its 
duties, and at the same time widening the sphere of its 
sympathies, and, by the noblest example, drawing forth 
its Love, until it attain to be universal, — I find, as the last 
pnbhc literary effort of the lamented Chalmers, his Im- 
primatur to the Ethical Philosophy o/* Brown. 

n. Turning from Morality to those other classes of 
onr human faculties which Education ought to develop, 
we discern without difficulty, that, from all special sec- 
tarian questions, they are much farther removed. The 
chief of them is the Intellect, guiding us towards a 
yiew of the order and grandeur of Material Nature; and 
surely it requires no research, to establish that its func- 
tions, in this inquiry, are wholly independent. By its in- 
ductive and deductive processes, the laws of which are 
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abstract, aad perfecftly definite, the human intellect group, 
Hie formfl and events around it, according to their simili- 
tudes; and harifig, by well selected or critical instances, 
ascended to some comprehensive principle, it uses it to 
unwind all other complicacy and seeming confusion, and 
thus descries the simplicity and perfection of Nature. 
Religion indeed— even in its most comprehensive expres- 
sion — can have no- part or share in processes like these ; 
btit I am persuaded, nevertheless, that no parent could 
desire that his child be conducted through the halls of this 
gorgeous palace, as if it had no King; or discern, in the 
play of these mighty Energies, only the clank of an 
inert mechanism — -Uie movements of the arm of a giant 
Necessity possessing all the Universe. At once then I re- 
pudiate the idea of a banishment of ihe Keligious senti- 
ments from connection with our contemplations of Nature ; 
and, in the earnestness with which I do so, I recog- 
nise only the repetition of a sentiment influencing my coun- 
trymen at large: but this feeling, however sound and 
strong, does not, when duly interpreted, in anywise re- 
quire us to reject the clear and inestimable benefits of a 
united Education. The question, be it remembered, is — 
not about separating the training of the intellect from train- 
ing in religion — ^but how far are we precluded, by respect 
due to the discryxmcies of sects, from accompanying the 
training of theintellect,in a common school, with all the aids 
and illustration it might receive from its connection with 
man's religious nature?* Now, there are only two points. 



* An inflaential Religious Body in Scotland iuLsarrlYed at the coDclur 
sion thai Reading cannot be taught without involving Religious differences; 
and therefore they hare asked Government to endow no Schools in which 
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in reference to which it is possible to conjoin the Religious 
sentiments with the survey of the Material Uniyerse, and 
assoredly they are sufficiently remote from relationship 
with the matters concermng which oar churdies are di» 
Tided. The first is, the existence of design in the Uni- 
verse — which would present Deity as the inteUigent Final 
Cause of all that exists. This view of the First Principle 
is as old at least as the time of Staoyrite : and every 
scholar knows^ how thoroughly the entire inquirica of that 
great man were impregnated with it as a living and 
eflfective beUef. It were of course only trijQing with 
time to prove elaborately that this subject, and every- 
thing connected with it, is altogether apart from retigioos 
controversy. The second point, indeed^ has profounder 
relations; but still, it is only the Theodicy of Plato. It 
is the view which represents (toi> as a Provipsnoe; 
which discerns the en^gies of JN^ature as bis nunisters; 
nay, which, as its culmination, recc^nises in the MAtorial 
World no energy or activity save His — the omnipresence 
of a Spirit whose distinguishing characteristic is Life. 
So long as the individuality or independent freedom and 
responsibility of the Moral Conscience is preserved — with- 
out which it degenerates into some form of Pantheism and 

Reading is taagbt t There is such a tbiog in Sb^perimental philosof)!^ as 
aa JBxperimenium crtteit; in Mathematics we have the reductio ad abntrdum. 
Surely the result arrived at here, should indicate to sensible minds that a 
great error must have been committed — if not in logic— at least hi the 
right interpretation of fundamental principles: it looks vexy like aa if we 
had got amongst the unnatural although eminently logical fantasies of 
some modem Ptolemaic System. I appeal, confidently to the good sense 
of my countrymen, against this most extraordinary, and extravagant— « 
bat withal most useftU— -determination of a powerftd and learned Eodesi- 
Body. 
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attendant Fatalism — ^this view of Providence leads us to 
the personal Jehovah ; and the anthem of Nature is the 
same as that of the noblest of our inspired Bards ; but 
surely it too is entirely removed from the matter of sec- 
tarian disputes: — ^nay,itis only because we have so deep and 
broad a foundation of universal Truth, that there is a possi- 
bility of there being Sects at all. The relations, indeed, of 
the march of external Nature with the plans and agency of 
Deity, rather belong to what may be termed the Religious 
Philosophy of the time. They are the forms into which 
the prevalent Philosophy directs the religious sentiments; 
and, at a period in which Materialism is unfashionable, or 
rather scarcely recognised as a possible exponent of the 
Universe; they, or something equivalent, will arise in 
every mind of natural Piety. I fear we only weaken 
the chance of such Piety flowing out freely and sincerely 
in that direction, when, unnecessarily, we mix it up with 
minute causes of divergence. 

III. One practical result of these views seems eminently 
important. Moved by anxiety that a religious spirit 
shall pervade all teaching, — or, in other words, that this 
important part of Man's nature shall in nowise be re- 
pressed or held in obeyance, — the Founders of many of 
our Educational Institutions (among others, of the Scottish 
Universities) have sought to secure fitting dispositions 
in the Instructor, by demanding that, previous to his 
induction in office, he subscribe the special articles of a 
Church. Now, in many cases, this subscription may be 
defenfidble on other grounds; it may, for instance, form 
part of a general ecclesiastical system: in this place, how- 
ever, I simply desire to examine the propriety and effi- 
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cacy of the practice, in relation to the foregoing special 
end; and, considered exclusively in this respect, I can see 
no barrier to our immediate and direct condemnation of all 
such usages. It would seem to follow at once, from our 
previous discussions, that the power of treating even the 
science of Morals, religiously, has nothing to do with the 
considerations which may guide the teacher's choice 
among the Churches of these lands; and, assuredly, it is 
still more manifest that the relations between our reUgious 
sentiments and the results of the Physical Sciences, are 
altogether remote from the questions about which sects 
usually differ. There is, however, a further consideration 
entitled to great weight in this matter. I have said, that, 
to secure that the teacher be a religiously disposed man, 
it is unnecessary to descend among these disputed details- 
but it is even more than unnecessary; such subscriptions 
are wholly unfitted to realise that object. The quaUty 
of mind desired, be it recollected, is what a powerful 
Enghsh Journal — the Quarterly Review — ^has well named 
Religiousness; while these Articles are mere formulas, 
expressing certain views of the logical relations existing 
between metaphysical or religious ideas. The religious- 
ness of a man's nature consists in the clearness with which 
he apprehefnds these idea^ themselves; in the depth, in 
short, to which they have penetrated among his senti- 
ments and affections; but the most acute and skilful dis- 
cussions may be conducted, with regard to their logical 
relations^ by persons who have only the slightest appre- 
hension of them, and over whom, practically, as efficient 
principles of life and action, they have comparatively Uttle 
power. A man, in short, may be a thoroughly reUgious 
man, who, either from inattention to the subject, or a defi- 
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ciency of the logical powers, has no interest in sets of slrtiele&; 
and, on the other hand, that anomaly is easily explained 
which presents us so frequently with high and serere 
Churchmen-^itern and rigid supporters of systems of Arti- 
acles, and other dogmatic forms — who exhibit withal only 
very slighrl susceptibility in respect of religioua tmpr€9- 
sums. There is not, as is commonly supposed, any hypo-^ 
ori^t/ in this state of mind. It is a real, and not an assumed 
or pretended state — ^arising in the activity of the logical 
faculties, and the comparatiye inertness of the powers of 
contemplation; and it has an exact counterpart in a pheno- 
menon already referred to, connected with the cultiration 
of physical science. Men, as I previously stated, are £ur 
from uncommon, who, while enjoying the greatest pleasure 
in the analytic representation and development of assumed 
Physical Laws, have yet but imperfect powers to sift thor- 
oughly the physical facts on which alone laws eaa be 
founded ; and, in the same manner, it is quite possible that 
a mind have much interest in the processes and investi- 
gations of systematic, or, rather, of dogmatic theolog j^ 
without a corresponding power to descend into the &r 
profounder region of the Intuitions. If we want 
RELIGION, then, let us correct this serious mistake. It is 
indeed a mistake most serious, and it would have driy^ai, 
from the service of the Universities of Scotland, men to 
whom they have often owed the preservation and ex- 
tension of their repute, had not the evil been averted by 
a usual consequence of the existence of laws practically 
inapplicable to their object : viz, a systematic breach of 
the formal obligation, through the general consent that it 
be regarded as a dead letter. But this corrective/ — 
however otherwise welcome — involves the hazard of 
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lamentably weakening some of the most important sanc- 
tions of morality.* 



IIL A point of infinitely ^eater moment remains to be 
discussed. How far ovght our religiom variations to 
inter/ere with the common or united Education of the 



* The oomdderaticnui in the text seem to me quite adequate to establish 
the entire inutility or inapplicability of our existing tests in Scotland; but 
they go mach farther — they show the necessary erroneousness of any 
PosiTiTii Test whatsoever. Unless where porely dogmatic Theological 
teaching is concerned, what we want is, reUghua dupoHHom or nueepH- 
hUUiet; ekarader indeed, and not opmUm. The former, it is evident, can> 
not be assured by the mere assent of the reasoning powers to any set of 
systematic articles : its existence or non-existence, its strength or weak- 
ness, will be indicated only as other points of men's character are indi- 
cated ; and the Authority which has the power of selecting the Instructor, 
need never be at any loss in reaehiug a conclusion on the subject. Acccord- 
ingly, our Scottish Universities, in their recent efforts to induce the Legis- 
lature to unshackle them from these tests, very wisely abandoned the 
the attempt, merely to improve and enlarge the present ones; and declared 
at OBoe agamst the principle of Positive Tests — ^proposing to retain a very 
sinq^le, negative, precautionary declaration, binding the incumbent to teach 
nothing contrary to the standards of the Established Church. — Early in last 
summer, I enjoyed the high pleasure of spending a morniog with our 
ever lamented Chalmbbs; and on the conversation turning to the subject, 
I had the satisfaction to hear him declare, after much and repeated con- 
sideration, that, in his opinion, this settlement of the question ought to be 
accounted satisfactory by all Parties. Other eminent men in the Free 
Church, as well as the leading clergymen belonging to various Dissenting 
Bodies, have since then given forth similar opinions ; so that there appears 
reason to believe, that the Legislature would meet no insuperable obstacle 
in dealing boldly with the question. I would add — to prevent mis- 
conception—that the Scottish Universities do not hold any Ecctesicutical 
ranh, equivalent to what is occupied by those of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the question here simply being, as to the fitness of the required signatures 
to insure due regard to religion in teaching. 
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young y even in matters eospressly Religious ? It is of 
essential importance that we discuss this subject not as 
Sectarians, but as Christian men. Can it be possible, 
then, surrounded as we are by the noblest examples of 
worth and piety, limited to no church, confined within 
no special creed, — can it be possible to evade the conclu- 
sion, that perhaps the most important elements of the 
Christian life, are, after all, those grand sanctions which, for 
themost part, lie below our sectarian differences? How far, 
let me be permitted to ask, would these specialties of our 
separate churches, interfere with our efforts to bring the 
young mind into submission to the wholly unmetaphysical 
teaching of Christ? STay, to look deeper into the 
subject: — what is the ultimate aim of all sects ? what the 
object of their apparatus of creeds and worships? Is it 
not, in so far as teaching is concerned, to reconcile the 
Mercy of the Almighty with our ideas of his Holiness? 
Is it not to present him as Infinitely pure — ^hateful of sin, 
and yet the merciful Father of the repentant wanderer ? 
If any sectarian scheme whatsoever, has reached, as its 
final result, conclusions — I don't say at variance with — but 
loftier in any sense, than the lesson in our Lord's tale of 
the Prodigal — I confess they are unknown to me ; and I 
earnestly appeal to those to whom the young generation 
is the dearest — to those conscientious parents who are 
thinking solely of their children's welfare, why these 
children might not be taught in common, that exquisite 
representation of our relations with a Holy and Merciful 
God? It is true, this is not the whole of the scheme of 
Christianity. It is, besides, a most profound philoso- 
phical or metaphysical system, and as such it is repre- 
sented in our Articles; but assuredly, our distinct duty to 
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the child is, in the first place, to draw out his religious 
sentiments — ^to familiarise him with those grand intuitions 
on which that system rests; and certainly by no means 
to substitute, a purely dogmatic teaching. We are 
verging, perhaps, on too logical an age. The unrest- 
ing energies around us — that excessive bustle of mo- 
dem life — conduce to intellectual activity, but they are ad- 
verse to the sustenance of contemplation ; and I should say, 
therefore, that it is a formal duty with the Churches, acting 
for the highest interests of culture in our times — ^to address 
themselves powerfully to the development of the Intuitions 
— ^in other words, to the inculcation of religion on the 
young mind, by that best method of the Gospels. It is 
right, indeed, that teaching should proceed farther than 
this. Just as in the case of Morals, when the scholar's 
intellect is ripe enough, he should be led into contact with 
those difficulties and contests whose record occupies the 
pages of Ecclesiastical Histories ; and probably one good 
manner of presenting a view of these is by the form of 
Catechisms, But the teaching of Catechisms — ^in this 
view of the subject — ^must clearly belong to the cate- 
gory of special Instruction; and therefore may be 
studied apart.* I would fain appeal, on this question, to 
the powerful and enlightened Church of England. The 
greatest of the reformed churches, it ought to be the 

'*' The importance of dogmatic teaching needs no further illustration) 
than the fact, that the construction of Christianity into a consammate 
philosophical system, occapied the life and anparalleled energies of St. 
Paul ; hat assuredly no one would commit the error of attempting to 
immerse the mind of a chUd amongst the arduous Epistles of the great 
Apostle, to the ueglect of the universal method of Christ? Now, it is in 
Uie varied interpretation of St. Paul's views, that we find the principal 
source of sectarian discordances. 
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most generous; and it requires only a few amendments 
in its practice, to place it in the loftiest positicm yet ever 
held by any Cburch~-apart : viz. from all sectarianism, 
and as the acknowledged head of every great movement 
of Ciyilisation.* 



IV. I have no strong hope of obtaining other than a 
very partial assent to some of the foregoing opinions. The 
popular feeling, at the present time, nms strongly in the 
channel of sectarianism, — so very decidedly, that the prime 
essential of any acceptable system of Education, seems to 
be, the securities it can give in regard of the form of belief 
towards which it will conduct the young intrusted to it. 
There is, however, a claas of men— and a powerful one— 
who do not think thus, — ^whose influence will surely and 
steadfastly increase — and whose maia inquiry at present 
is, as to the policy which shall best insure the up- 
rooting of these prevalent misconceptions. Now, when 
a people are in error, they can be dealt with only in 

* As this sheet was being printed off, that remarkable paper reached 
me which must be cherished as the last words of our illustrions Cbalicbbs, 
on the subject of Education. I hare printed it as a concluding' note to 
this Dissertation; for although there are a few expressions in it that 
cause difficulty, it is eminently calculated to still the confusion and purely 
secular strife with which the question has been surrounded. Dr. VAuaHAN, 
and the other excellent men who have held ever by the hope of seeing a 
true National system in these lands, will rejoice in the encouragement 
bequeathed to them in this valuable memoir : and Government must have 
already seen reason to regret that a cause so promising, was ranked by 
it as an Impossibilitt. It is a cause, of which the best minds of all par* 
ties are more and more expressing their approval — or rather their accept* 
ance, as the first need of this country ; and we must recollect that it$ 
opponents are exactly those who always make the loudest noise. 
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one of two ways: either the error must be combatted 
by the influence o£ opposing positive institutions; or 
arrangements must be made, so that the popular mind, 
as it becomes enlightened, shaU find no obstacle to 
relinquishing its mistakes. The former plan is not 
suited to this country ; it requires for its efficiency, that 
the kingly or executive authority be more powerful than 
either can be in Great Britain; but to the realisation of 
the latter tliere appears no hinderance. It is clear, how- 
ever, that— as an essential to any such plan — we must 
avoid recognising, or at least eatcbblishing, the sectarian 
principle; and, unhappily, this does not appear to have been 
in the mind of Government, when framing the scheme re- 
cently promulgated. Under it, we are offered Education 
through separate sects; whereas the desirable object for 
England is, a system that shall not recognise, as all 
important to the child, the causes of the separation 
of sects; and it is gravely to be dreaded, that whatever 
obstacles exist at present, in regard of the establishment 
of a scheme so desirable, will, by the organisation of 
the Government plan, be confirmed and augmented as 
years proceed. The uprooting of a social evil may often 
be a task so serious, that no practical Statesman will 
consider it prudent to undertake it; but the cases are 
exceedingly rare, in which a just and enlarged view 
of expediency, can authorise the establishment, with a 
view to good ends, of exceptionable means. We might 
have expected the organisation of an expansible sys- 
tem, — one admitting of a gradual improvement in prac- 
tice, as the opinions of the people — corrected by its 
action — ^became rid of existing misconceptions. I re- 
spectfully conceive that the source of authority and man- 
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agement, in our system of schools, ought to have been 
a Local Popular Court — an organisation in every way 
suited to the genius of our Institutions. This court would 
not have failed to correct its practice as its views enlarged ; 
whereas, a system of strictly sectarian arrangements must 
prolong the authority of the ideas on which — as their 
foundation — ^they rest.* 

* Local Courts have a very importaiil agency, both in the French and 
Prussian systems. In Amnlcay or Elective School CommiUee is the gov- 
eming body; and it is a fact "pref^Moit with the profoondest instruc- 
tion, that although in the New England States there is a separation and 
multiplication of Churches, quite unparalleled in Britain, no instance is 
known, in which the election of a member of tlie School Committee weu 
made to depend on his belonging to any peculiar Church, or profeumg amf 
peculiar creed, I can see no reason for declining to take the conduct of 
America in this matter, as an expression of what natural common sense 
— unbiassed by political and party considerations — would suggest in 
England also. — It is necessary to add here, that my proposal of a Local 
Managing Body, by no means excludes that general Government inspection 
which is required to insure the best system of Teaching. 
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IV. 



Onb point alone remains. We have heard so fre- 
quently, in the course of discussion, of the hazard to 
Society, incident on a full enlightenment of the people, 
and M. Willm has spoken in a manner so marked, con- 
cerning guarantees required by Governments, that I 
should scarcely feel justified in omitting the opportunity 
of claiming entire freedom for the work of Educa- 
tion. I would remark, however, before lookinff at this 
matter more narrowly, that the social effects of Education 
have often been greatly exaggerated. In this case, as 
with other remedial agencies, we need look for the recti- 
fication only of one derangement ; for no single measure, 
whose end is special, can resolve the difficult and complex 
problem of Modern Society. The solution of all the evils 
surrounding us, would demand the correction and adjust- 
ment of many agents and circumstances; for they are in- 
deed multiplex, which concur to produce the present state 
of the world: whereas, by Education, we only aspire after 
the improvement, in capacity and power, of one soUtary 
agency — viz. the Human Mind: and the question is there- 
fore simply this — not how are all real or possible evils to 
be removed — ^but what effects, on the existing state and 
progress of society, are likely to result from the eleva- 
tion of the character of Man ? I shall discuss the matter 
very briefly — ^rather offering only the heads of a full 
discussion. 
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I. Let us examine, first, the nature of the influence of • 
the diffusion of a thorough Education on the stability of 
Society in its present form. — 1. It must be recollected, 
that in every system of Education which any good Gov- 
ernment ought to accept, or which indeed any enlight- 
ened man would attempt to establish, the prime end and 
aim, as M. Willm has so admirably shown, is not instrue- 
ticm merely, but developmemt — ^the development, in par- 
ticular, of the moral and religious sentiments. The evib 
of partial instruction, respecting which one has heard so 
much, never can be the consequence of such a system ; 
just because Instruction is not its end or chief aim — nay, 
although having a distinct and independent value, it is 
yet always used as an instrumentJ* To speak of the evils 
of partial Education or Training y on the other hand, were 
absurd; for just in so far as Education has advanced, to 
that very extent must the mind have become more obe- • 
dient to duty, and less under the control of impulse. 
The passions inherent in Humanity, will not indeed be 
thus silenced, nor can we eradicate all illegitimate de- 
sires; but, from his earliest years, every child would, by 
this system, have it impressed on him, that — ^if true to his 
nature — ^Man's activities must be checked, not merely 
by external power or the calculations of interest, but by 
an inherent Law, whose origin is in the will and th« 
Infinite goodness of the unchangeable Lawgiver. It is 

"^ It will be seen, of course, that I refer in the text to the usual fedlacy 
conoemin^ the eifeot of '* a HHUe instruetion/* The fallftcy, m jts«lf, h a 
transparent one ; but no man will venture to denominate as daogperoui, a 
little culture or moral and tntelleehuU Trainintj, The work of Education, 
includes both culture and instruetion; but that which is wholly inseparable 
from it is — eulture. 
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. dear, then, that whether Education has advanced much 
(Kr little, it will, if it has accomplished its aim, haye aided 
all the conseryative powers of Society, by repressing the 
oaiburts of passion; — substituting, as a spring of action. 
Duty for Desire, and Thoughtfulness in the room of 
rash and unheeding resolye. — 2. The eyils at present 
attached to every condition of life must be relatively 
diminished by effect of Education, inasmuch as its diffu- 
sion would augment the general means of enjoyment; 
it would increase the attractions with which simple exist- 
ence in this world has been benignantly environed. I 
shall not refer here to the purely intellectual pleasures 
open to a cultivated mind ; for the enjoyment of these may 
seem to demand leisure : but let us reflect on the widely 
diiBrent effects of the mere aspect of the external uni- 
verse, to an instructed and an uninstructed eye I Why, 
then, prolong a condition of things in which the outward 
beauty and magnificence of Nature can be read only by 
the few belonging to our elevated circles? Why, by our 
neglect of his earliest years, insure that the peasant 
lose — as he rises into manhood — ^the delight with which, 
in fresh infancy, he could live as a companion of the 
wild flowers on the heath? Why, through reckless disre- 
gard of the source of emotions that belong to all Humanity, 
albw his heart to grow steeled to the gorgeousness of the 
Sky — ^to the appeals of the vast Ocean, or of Midnight? 
ff only a portion of that trouble were taken to preserve 
and elevate, which we positively do take to eradicate and 
duress; if we were willing to make, in a right direction, 
sacrifices far less than those hourly demanded, dur- 
ing our unavoidable association with sheer brutishness, or 
the jaded slaves of routine, I say not, that all men 

e 
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would become men of taste, but assnredly we might ap- 
proximate to a state of things, so touchingl j described by 
one of the most sagacious and beneyolent men of his time 
— a, state which would permit any one, however severe 
his toil and unremitting its exactions, yet now and then 
to plant his foot on the sod of this world, and even, vnth 
the splendour of the heavens above him, to thajik the 
Eternal, who has made him a Man! — 3. The culture of 
the grand fundamental affections and emotions of Huma- 
nity, whether by much or Httie, is, poliHccdly speaking, 
nothing less that equivalent to the strengthening of the 
positive bonds by which society is held together. Doubt- 
less there is much of conservation in mere inertia. Gross 
social abuses, benefiting no one, but, on the contrary, in- 
juring all — ^tramphng on the rights of one class, and 
smothering the fairest activities of another — ^are ofben 
suffered to float downwards from one age to the next, 
purely through effect of that inertia which disinclines a 
man to act, if by any means the merest necessities of the 
passing moment can be supptied : but the positive bonds 
of society are nevertheless always dependent on the pre- 
valence of those sympathies by which humanity recognises 
itself through all conditions and disguises. It has now 
become a received maxim, that every social system^ — 
every theoretical creed even — sustains itself not through 
its partiahties, its sectarianism, its errors; but through 
that Catholicism, which, whether expressed, or merely 
assumed, serves as the strength of its foundations ; and 
surely no patriot or practical statesman can disguise from 
himself, the infinite importance, at the present time, of 
the express widening and strengthening of such founda- 
tions below our British society. If the necessity be ques- 
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tioiied — analyse the feelings current among our higher 
orders, and then those prevailing through the tumultuous 
throngs around the base of our extraordinary Pyramid! 
Take a description of any social institution — am account 
of any ordinance or doctrine — ^£rom a polished intellect 
toned among the habits of the first, and present it to 
any group of the energetic constituents of the latter ; — 
the chaace is, that the hieroglyphic could in no wise be 
interpreted: and in tiius &r our society is indebted for 
its prolongation simply to the principle of Inertia. — 
4. There is another consideration, perhaps still more im- 
portant. One serious cause of social disturbance is, tiie 
tendency of unregulated and impetuous ndnds to attri- 
bute all evils incident to our present existence to the fault 
of those socied arrangements amid which we live. Many, 
indeed, are so impetuous, that they charge the forms and 
institutions of society, witii misfortunes evidentiy spring- 
ing from the error of the individual, or the feiultiness of 
the national character; but minds of an order far higher 
than that, are still apt to hold Qovemment responsible 
for whatever is not the natural result of personal delin- 
quency. A thoroughly trained intellect, versed in sodal 
philosophy, will, of course, never commit mistakes so 
egregious ; and their ultimate correction might safely be 
trusted to this amount of enlightenment, as its special 
work: but the point I am anxious to impress here, 
is, that while general Education cannot possibly reach 
a degree of development sufficient to familiarise the po- 
pular mind with disquisitions of this nature, the views 
it must — ^if conducted in the right spirit — impress with 
regard to the march of the universe, do, in their entire 
tenor, go to remove th^ false conceptions I am com- 
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plaining of, and to the correction of all such destruc^ 
tiye impatience. In presence of the yast. arrangements 
around us, the intelligent mind feels, on a first glimpse, 
that there is much — ^nay, that, so long as we are finite 
beings, there ever must be much — especially among 
the incidents affecting man and society, which we cannot 
GO'Ordinate with a narrow view of causation, or discern 
as results of prosperity and virtue, or of suffering and 
guilt. In what is nearest us — ^in whatever relates to 
the sanctions of duty — ^all is clear and emphatic; but 
farther onwards, the scene loses its simpUcity, and is dis- 
turbed by the sweep of majestic laws inclosing our litde 
world within a scheme far more stupendous, and therefore 
affecting its arrangements. Prosperity, originating in 
no personal deservings — depending on the circumstances 
amid which we were born, or the place occupied by our 
peculiar nation, amid the long and complex unfoldings of 
human siDciety ; calamity, whose special origin we know 
not, — ^pass over us and our world, like lights and sha- 
dows thrown from a sky that is far above our terresianai 
atmosphere. Sometimes, indeed, this view of the posi- 
tion of man in the world is employed to prostrate his 
will — ^to show him that the relations of things are wholly 
beyond his understanding, and therefore, that, on tiie 
occurrence of misery and misfortmie, he has no re- 
source except in self-abasement. In all such interpreta- 
tions, however, it seems entirely forgotten, that unless 
there were a sphere of intelhgent action freely open to 
him, these fjEurth^ mysteries would only be enigmas to 
Man ; the world would be a legitimate cause of Discontent, 
not the bountiful fountain of Faith; and the Inscrutable- 
ness of the Infinite Qod would resolve itself into his sepa- 
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ration from every Finite Creature. Faith can neyer be 
str^igthened by the destruction of our activities: but, on 
the other hand, on learning that there are evils, whose 
remedy may be beyond reach of human power, and their 
ocdurence beyond our presdence — ^we shall certainly be- 
Gome better prepared to deal, with moderation and effect, 
with derangements which are rectifiable by our experi- 
ence, and with difficulties the virtuous will may overcome. 



II. In so far as Society now exists, then, every right 
Education, in its freest action, must result in the deepen- 
iog of the sense of Duty ; the alleviation *of the evils of 
each man's lot, by the creation of new enjoyments ; the 
strengthenijig of the cement of the social edifice ; and 
the production of that higher frame of mind which in- 
duces a reverential submission to inevitable misfortune : 
haye we, in fine, aught to dread from its effects on 
Progress? Two points are here brought under our 
attention. 

I. We are required to settie, in the first place, what we 
eoQsider to be the fundamental element or basis of all 
Modem organisations. In former periods of the world's 
hisiiory, this was different from what we can now recog- 
nise, as the only legitimate one. ^N'either Greece nor 
Rome ever felt tiie importance of the true foundation of 
our Teutonic forms of Civilisation. In those grand deve- 
lopments of the principle of Society, the element of per- 
soNAUTY was not recognised, — ^the interests of the 
indiyidual being sternly subordinated to the interests of 
THB City. Man was not regarded as of special value, 
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unless in so far as he siistidned the Combina;tion of 
Men ; and from the supposed neces^ties of the latter, 
was deduced the sphere of action within whidl alone 
the indiyidual could be accounted free. But on the 
overthrow of Rome, the march of the world started 
afresh, with this idea as its ground-work — that the free- 
dom of the indiyidual should, in the first place, be 
secured; and the fitness of the State has ever sdnee 
been estimated by its capability to preserve intact the 
right of each single citizen. Is it not then only a due 
and full interpretation of the inviolability of the Indi- 
vidual, when we declare, that, as a prime essential — ^in- 
ferior to which are the claims of every Institution — the 
mental capacities of aU members of the State should be 
developed without hindrance ? Indeed, what rights are 
so precious, what claims so inaUenable, as tiiose having 
reference to the culture of that portion of our beings, 
whose connections pass beyond all existing societies — ^be- 
yond our Earth even — ^into the august Future ? Modern 
civilisation, then, can challenge, on behalf of no existing 
form or Institution, an amount of consideration equiva- 
lent to that with which it surrounds Education. It mat- 
ters nothing to this paramount object, although it were 
demonstrable, that much which now exists — stamping 
their character on our Governments — ^must fall before the 
, universal extension of culture; nor, when advocating the 
one, are we called on to define its political consequences. 
Supposing that the forms of our .societies would, through 
the diffusion of Education, be found inadequate — ^has not 
Some, too, fallen? and where is the immortal Greece? 
No man, in performing a separate duty, deems it neces- 
sary to trace downwards the results of his act, through 
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times and circumstances concealed within the distant fu- 
ture; he performs the act, because Duty is a fundamental 
spring of action in the Universe; the Future lying within 
the hands of Providence. Thus precisely with States; 
they are summoned to realise the idea on which they 
rest: the issues cannot be determined, far less foreseen, 
but the Act is necessary, nevertheless ; and, as in past 
ages, those issues will, without doubt, insure an enlarged 
development of Humanity, and a more perfect Social 
Order. 

n. But though we are not required to descend to a 
specification of all the social consequences of Education, it 
is pleasant to discern the principle according to which they 
will be evolved. One by one those obstructions will fall, 
and gradually those arrangements will be modified, which 
now check the activities of any of the powers and capaci- 
ties of each individual mind. It is manifest that these 
modifications will be immense. I do not believe that the 
final condition of our social combinations in this world, 
can resemble that which finds no higher use for many 
of its members, than that they should be the passive 
ministers or servants of an inanimate machine. Con- 
fident in the great law of gravitation, the thoughts of 
two great men have recently penetrated into remote 
depths of space, and seen there, as the necessary comple- 
ment of the harmony of our planetary scheme, an orb, 
never descried by the telescope, but which they believed in 
though unseen, and held by as a reality in the Universe : so 
may we safely allege — ^piercing also through the unvisited 
future — ^that a time will come in which man, the master 
of inert nature, shall no longer be its servant; and when 
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those material energies shall all act in subservience to 
their grandest end — ^the deyelopment and activity of the 
whole of that vast and carious intellect which resides in 
the meanest of our feUow-beings, — Beiogs now passing 
away in throngs ahnost countless, unknown except 
as servants — ^perhaps dregs and impediments on the 
Earth. CiviUsations usually fall, because they are inade- 
quate to their opportunities — ^because they cannot employ, 
but seek to throw to waste. Forces which, though they 
may embarrass ignorance, no imperial or social power is 
able to destroy. May our Queen's Throne endure! 
Ages indeed must roll away, ere a high central authority 
becomes unneeded in these lands; but no State, worthy 
of the name, would — ^if human foresight could penetrate 
so for — ^regret to see itself in the distance merging into a 
sounder and more fitting organisation — one that shall 
cherish and combine all the rich and noble capacities 
natural to Man, in its efforts to evolve the power and 
glory of a true and permanent Commonwealth. 



NOTE. 



THK LAST Y1KW8 OT DB. OHALMBBS ON THB BDUOATION qUBBTION. 



The following most valuable memoir was written by Dr. Chahners, 
during that journey from London which immediately preceded his 
sadden death. It is impossible that it can fail in effects as marked 
as beneficent; — ^let us trust that it may encourage Government to- 
wards bolder and more Catholic measures. I ought to remark, in 
concluding this subject, that the discrepancies between the views in 
the foregoing Dissertation and those of M. Willm, as to Religious 
Teaching, mainly arise from the fact, that he is dealing chiefly with 
a state of things in which the population is divided into two sects — 
Catholic and Protestant. I do not consider that his conclusions 
would even there be justified; but it is evident, this country is in a 
wholly different position. 

*'It were the best state of things, that we had a Parliament suffi- 
ciently theological to discriminate between the right and the wrong in re- 
ligion, and to encourage or endow accordingly. But failing this, it seems 
to us the next best thing, that in any public measure for helping on the 
education of the people, Govemment were to abstain irom introducing 
the element of religion at all into their part of the scheme, and this not 
because they held the matter to be insignificant — the contrary might be 
strongly expressed hi the preamable of their act; but on the ground that, 
in the present divided state of the Christian world, they would take no 
cognisance of, just because they would attempt no control over the reli- 
gion of applicants for aid — leaving this matter entire to the parties who 
had to do with the erection and management of the schools which they 
had been called upon to assist. A grant by the State upon this footing, 
might be regarded as being appropriately and exclusively the expression 
of tiieir value for a good secular education. 

''The confinement, for the tune being, of any Government measure for 
schools to this object we hold to be an imputation, not so much on the 
present state of our Legislature, as on the present state of the Christian 
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world, now broken up into sects and parties innumerable, and seemingly 
incapable of any effort for so healing these wretched divisions, as to pre^ 
sent the rulers of our country with aught like such a clear and uneqniyo- 
cal msgority in fiivour of what is good and true, as might at once deter- 
mine them to fix upon and to espouse it. 

'* It is this which has encompassed the Govemment with difficatei6e» 
from which we can see no other method of extrication than the one wfaieii 
we have ventured to suggest. And as there seems no reason why, be- 
cause of these unresolved differences, a public measure for the health of 
all — ^for the recreation of all — ^for the economic advancement of all — 
should be held in abeyance, there seems as little reason why, because of 
these differences, a public measure for raiong the general intelligence of 
all should be held in abeyance. Let the men, therefore, of all churches 
and all denominations, alike hail such a measure, whether as carried into 
effect by a good education in letters or in any of the sciences ; and, mean- 
while, in these very seminaries, let that education in religion whidi the 
Legislature abstains from providing for, be provided for as freely and 
amply as they will by those who have undertaken the charge of them. 

** We should hope, as the result of such a scheme, for a most wholesome 
rivalship on the part of many in the great aim of rearing on the basis of 
their respective systems a moral and Christian population, well tau^t in 
the principles and doctrines of the Gospel, along with being well taught 
in the lessons of ordinary scholarship. Although no attempt should be 
made to regulate or to enforce the lessons of religion in the inner hall of 
legislation, this will not prevent, but rather stimulate to a greater ear- 
nestness in the contest between truth and falsehood — between light and 
darkness — in the outer field of society ; nor will the result of such a con- 
test in favour of what is right and good be at all the more unlikely, tiiat 
the families of the land have been raised by the helping hand of the state 
to a higher platform than before, whether as respects their health, or 
their physical comfort, or their economic condition, or, last of all, their 
place in the scale of intelligence and learning. 

'* Religion would, under such a system, be the immediate product, not 
of legislation, but of the Christian and philanthropic zeal which obtained 
throughout society at large. But it is well when what legislation does 
for the fulfilment of its object tends not to the impediment, but rather 
we apprehend, to the furtherance of those greater and higher objects 
which are in the contemplation of those whose desires are chiefly set on 
the immortal well-being of man. 

" On the basis of these general views, I have two remarks to offer re-r 
garding the Government scheme of educi^tion. 
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'1. I should not require a certificate of satisfaction with the religious 
progress of the schoUrs from the managers of the schools, in order to 
their receiving the Government aid. Such a certificate from Unitarians 
or Cathc^cs implies the direct sanction or countenance by Government 
to their respective creeds, and the responsibility, not of allowing, but more 
than this, of requiring that these shall be taught to the children who at- 
tend. A bare allowance is but a general toleration; but a requirement 
involves in it all the mischief, and, I would add, the guilt of an indiscri- 
minate endowment for truth and error. 

"2. I would suffer parents or natural guardians to select what parts of 
the education they wanted for their children. I would not force arith- 
metic upon them, if all they wanted was reading and writing ; and as 
little would I force the catechism, or any part of religious instruction that 
was given in the school, if all they wanted was a secular education. That 
the managers in the Church of England schools shall have the power to 
iapoBe their catechism upon the children of Dissenters, and, still more, 
to compel their attendance on church, I regard as amongst the worst 
parts of the scheme. 

"The above observations, it will be seen, meet any questions which 
might be put in regard to the applicability of the scheme to Scotland, or 
in regard to the use of the Douay version in Roman Catholic schools. 

*'! cannot conclude without expressing my despair of any great or general 
good being effected in the way of Christianising our population, but 
through the medium of a Government themselves Christian, and endow- 
ing the true religion, which I hold to be their imperative duty, not be. 
canse it is the religion of the many, but because it is true. 

"The scheme on which I have now ventured to offer these few obser- 
vatioQs, I should like to be adopted, not because it is absolutely the best, 
but only the best in existing circumstances. 

"The endowment of the Catholic religion by the State I should depre- 
eate, as being ruinous to the country in all its interests. Still, I do not 
look for the general Christianity of the people but through the medium 
of the Christianity of their rulers. This is a lesson taught historically in 
Scripture, by what we read there of the influence which the personal char- 
acter of the Jewish monarchs held on the moral and religious state of their 
Bobjects — ^it is taught experimentally by the impotence, now fully esta- 
hUshed, of the voluntary prindple^Hind, last, and most decisive of all, it 
is taught prophetically in the book of Revelation, when told that then will 
the kingdoms of the earth {Banleiai, or govemiug powers) become the 
kingdoms of our Lord Jesus Christ; or the Grovernments of the earth be- 
come Christian governments. " Thomas Chalmers." 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OBJECT AND DIVISION OF THE WORK. 

In consequence of the law of 28th June 1833^ which so hap- 
pily organised primary instruction, and the earnestness with 
wluch it has been carried into effect, every commune (parish) 
of France is now in possession of a public school ; and in most 
of the depofftmewU (counties) there are normal seminaries, at 
which teachers may be trained : this, at least, is the intention 
of the Act, and what the Executive has endeavoured by every 
effort to realise. If districts are still to be found without 
schools, the fault is neither in the law, nor with the central 
Administration, but simply in the carelessness of the Inhabi- 
tants, and neglect by the Local Authorities. In former times, 
the existence of a school with a tolerable organisation was 
entitled to be considered a fortunate accident; but the ab- 
sence of such an institution, in the smallest village, is now an 
exception as- rare as inexcusable. 

It is not enough, however, that we have schools everywhere : 
now that they exist, we must endeavour to make them what 
they ought to be, in consideration of the object they propose 
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to fulfil — not, good, merely in some special sense, but in re- 
gard of what is demanded of them by Humanity and our 
Country. 

The most effective mode of insuring the required excellence, 
is doubtless to place at the head of every seminary, instructed and 
well-trained masters — ^men endowed vrith adequate theoretical 
and practical knowledge, and who have received at the nor- 
mal schools an initiation into the grave functions intrusted 
them by the State. But the efforts required to improve our 
educational institutions comprehend more than this provision, 
in itself so essential. Those excellent dispositions, and that zeal 
in their profession, which weU-trained young men carry with 
them from the normal schools, must be carefully sustained. 
The instruction they have received, and the enthusiasm with 
which they devote ^emselves to their duties, are in danger of 
being weakened and diminished, during a continued strife 
with the realities of a life fuU of pains and privations ; and 
means must therefore be provided, by which the knowledge at 
first acquired may be preserved and increased, and their 
original earnestness secured against decay. To effect an 
object so important, public assemblies or convocations of 
teachers have been established in some counties; honorary 
medals have been distributed annually ; and a system of posi- 
tive inspection instituted, fitted to stimulate the teacher, by 
the hope of public encomium, or the fear of expressed disap- 
probation. Contrivances of this kind, however, even when 
judiciously employed, will not be effectual, so long as we leave 
unameliorated the condition of these functionaries, and do not 
attempt to render it as easy and honourable as it can be made : 
and the improvement of our schools is thus so dependant on 
the elevation of the position of the instructor, that it is im- 
possible to discourse on the one subject without examining 
into the other also. It is my desire, therefore, to ask atten- 
tion to both classes of considerations; but I shall restrict 
myself to the discussion of arrangements that seem prctcticable^ 
and can be connected with plans already in action, and with 
the spirit of the law by which our popular instruction has been 
organised. 

Connected with the term popular instruction^ there is an 
ambiguity I must here remove ; the ambiguity, viz. which in- 
duces the frequent confounding oi primary instrwstion in gen- 
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€T<d with that efnitire initruction required by the working classes 
of society — ^ihe classes which cultivate the soil and defend it, and 
whose energies are employed in the service of the useful arts. 
In France, these classes constitute thirty millions — ^labourers, 
artisans, tradesmen, and soldiers; and on their education really 
depends the destinies of the State and the prosperity of the 
Empire. Now it is not so much with primary instruction in 
itself, that I am desirous at present to be concerned, as with 
the instruction that ought to be placed within reach of the chil- 
dren of the people — of the inhabitants of our agricultural dis- 
tricts, and of the artisans of our towns — ^themselves destined 
for the culture of our fields and the pursuit of ordinary trades. 
I indeed exclude from my plan all special schools, and solicit 
attention only to the subject of such popular primary schools. 
Speaking of instruction in general, we would class it into 
three divisions — primary instruction, secondary instruction, 
and the higher instruction; degrees which are regarded as 
successive, and which, taken together, form an entire scheme 
of education. But this division, founded solely upon the 
objects of instruction, as determined by the different ages of 
tiio pupils, quite disregards the wamts of the different dosses of 
society. It is clear, nevertheless, that primary schools, like 
those attached to our coDeges, and which are attended only 
by young persons preparing for higher studies, ought to have a 
character wholly different from that of primary schools destined 
for the working and numerous classes. The primary school, in 
the first instance, is merely the first step towards a literary and 
scientific education ; but in the latter case, it should aim at 
giving an education comparatively complete, and which must 
suffice for the child's entire life. Popfdar primany schools are 
thus eminently distinguished from those organised for the 
tuition of children who shall pass from them to the secondary 
schools : in the one case, the object is limited and special, and the 
result incomplete ; but in the other, the instruction afforded 
must, although elementary, be also sufficient and complete — 
adequate to every want of those to whom it is addressed. 

This distinction between primary schools that are only pre- 
paratory, and schools which, in respect of their pupils, are 
final and complete, is one of great importance; and it is 
never lost sight of without hazarding very unfortunate conse- 
quences. The difference between the two kinds of seminaries 
is so marked, so essential, and so wide, that it would not be 
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easy to believe they had ever been confounded ; but manifold 
facts evince that such confusion not only exists^ but is ex- 
tremely common, to the great detriment of the public educa:- 
tion. It would divert me from my object, were I to show, 
in illustration, how vicious those primary schools annexed to 
colleges, or which are mere introductions to higher ones, 
necessarily become, when they attempt to do such things as 
teach systems of measurement, or the elements of the history 
of France, to children of eight or ten years of age : I shall 
therefore be satisfied with pointing out, on the other hand, 
how far short our popular primary schools come of their true 
objects, when they are reduced to the place of mere prepara- 
tory schools. 

Our Inspectors have often had occasion to make the sin- 
gular remark, that in general the primary schools are not so 
efficient in small towns where the communal colleges are, as 
in others where they are not ; and that in the districts where 
higher schools have been instituted, the elementary ones are 
usually of an inferior character. The inferiority almost 
always arises from this — that in towns with communal collies, 
the primary school is r^arded as a mere nursery for these 
establishments; and that in communes where the higher 
schools have been placed, the elementary one has come to be 
regarded as solely destined to prepare children to enter them. 
Now this mode of considering them rests on the supposition of 
what neither is, nor can ever be, viz. that the pupils of the 
primary schools will one day be all admitted to die college, 
and that the young persons in the elementary sdiool will 
afterwards attend the higher one. Instruction fashioned on 
these notions, is therefore turned from its right direction, and 
does not fulfil the intention of the Legislature. In enacting 
the law which established primary instruction, it was mani- 
festly and above all things in view of the Government, to 
satisfy the wants of the working classes, and to place within 
their reach an amount of instruction, limited, indeed, but, ac- 
cording to its kind, sufiScient and complete. In an elementary 
class, destined to prepare children for a superior instruction, 
the system of teaching should be at once more profound and 
less comprehensive than what is fitted for an ordinary elemen- 
tary school. It should be more profound, inasmuch as it ought 
to insist more on the demenUf establish them on a wider basis, 
and inculcate them with greater care. It will be less compre- 
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hensive, in so far as it should not rise above these elements ; 
that it ought to exclude all kinds of realities, such as geogra- 
phy, history, and conceptions regarding natural history; that 
it should confine itself to reading, writing, orthography, verbal 
calculation, sacred history, grammatical analysis, and exercises 
of the judgment and the memory. The primary school of a 
village, or that school in a town which is destined for the 
children of artisans, has a destination widely different. It, on 
the contrary, should suffice for the intellectual wants of the 
inhabitants of the country, and afford to the future artban the 
instniction necessary for him as a man and a citizen. Now it 
is of this class of seminaries that I desire at present solely to 
treat. I am solicitous to explain what they ought to be, so that 
thej fulfil their aims, and how we may improve the position of 
the teachers who have charge of them. I shall show that popu- 
lar instruction is not good, unless it be complete; and I ishall 
attempt to describe in what manner it may be so rendered. I 
shall intimate what we ought to do on behalf of Teachers — ^for 
the sake of the mission intrusted to them. I shall establish, on 
the one side, that the primary school is really destined to form 
the character of the mass of the nation ; and that the primary 
instructors have not the mere charge of teaching the first ele- 
ments of knowledge: but that with our Pastors they are em- 
phatically the Educators of those classes of society on whose 
happiness depends the public tranquillity — the strength and 
riches of nations. 

The work I now offer is divided into three parts. In the 
^Kt, I shall evolve the principle and aim of education in general : 
in the second, I shall treat of primary popular schools, as above 
defined ; of their objects, and the mode of improving them ; 
and, in the third part, I shall request attention to the state of 
the Instructors of the people, to the means of ameliorating 
their position, and of inducing them to assist, as they can 
powerfully, towards that end. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 



PART FIRST. 

THE PRINCIPLE AND OBJECT OF EDUCATON IN GENERAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

EDUCATION IN GENERAL, AND ITS RELATIONS WITH INSTRUCTION. 

It 18 not my intention to attempt in this Part, a Treatise on 
Education ; which indeed would be a work of long stretch, 
demanding a very great expenditure of talent, time, and care. 
I desire merely to unfold the true principles of all education, 
and to show how they might and should be applied in the 
organisation of popular schools. 

Is it necessary once more to explain what Education is, in 
what sense it comprehends Instruction, and in what other it is 
distinct from it? Man is susceptible of Education, in so far as 
he is endowed with reason, and indefinitely perfectible. The 
greater part of the animals, limited to instinct, are already all 
that they can be ; by developing them physically, we enable 
them to execute all the functions of which they are capable, 
and thus to fulfil their destiny. Every new generation of any 
of these races is found in the same position as those which pre- 
ceded it, and can produce nothing higher than they. A very 
few species, indeed, give a kind of education to their young, 
and instruct them by their example rather than by direct 
methods; but the ofispring knows nothing of progress, and does 
not advance a step beyond the condition and practices of its 
parents. Some others are capable of being ameliorated physi- 
cally, and of being taught to do certain acts unknown to them 
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previously ; but this change in their state adds nothing to 
their happiness — ^rather turning them, on the contrary, from 
the usages of their proper nature, which it in no sense serves 
to develop : it is to Man that they owe all such changes — 
Man, their superior, who plans and realises them by contri- 
vances, and often by violence. It is altogether otherwise with 
the education of Man by Man. Though nobly endowed by 
Nature, the Human Race attains its greatness only through 
experience of life; and owes its development to sodeiy. It 
alone has a history and traditions ; it alone is susceptible of 
a progressive Education. Its experience is added to experi- 
ence; and its traditions, in the course of transmission, become 
enriched with new ones. Development is the result of sodal 
life ; and Progress, the condition of the well-being of society. 
The generation which is rising, profits by the experience of 
the one which produced it ; and, in the act of imitating it, 
improves on all that it uses. The hundredth and first genera- 
tion is the depository of whatever was felt, thought, and suf- 
fered by the hundred generations preceding it: in this manner 
does the education of the human Race proceed, under the 
direction of Providence ; and in this sense the history of Edu- 
cation is the history of our Race itself. 

^'That which would be most useful to Humanity at any 
moment of its duration,^' says a German philosopher, M. Her- 
bart, ^' would be, an exposition in view of the generation then 
growing up, or a reswme, of whatever had been previously felt, 
attempted, and thought;" and he considers this the principle 
on which the education of youth should be conducted. The 
function of the teacher, according to Herbart, consists in in- 
terpreting and transmitting the experiences of humanity; so 
that he would understand by "teacher" the whole influences 
employed in teaching ; including all learned bodies, authors, 
academies, and churches; for such indeed is their common task. 
But the education of new generations is not efiected solely by 
an interpretation and transmission of the traditions and ex- 
perience of the past : it is the result of the operation of the 
collective circumstances under whose empire the new Race is 
bom and developed. The education of each individual de- 
pends besides on circumstances that are personal to him; 
and that of the different classes of society is limited and de- 
termined by their position and especial wants. But we are 
not concerned at present with that education which necessity 
imposes on us, nor that which has reference to our entire life ; 
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we speak merely of what is conunonly understood by this 
word: viz. of the education which advanced manhood gives to 
childhood and youth, by words, by example, by methodical 
exercises : in a word, of tiie art of training up children, and di- 
recting the young, in their development, and with regard to 
their sodal destination. The Dictionary of the French Aca- 
demy, ever faithful to usage, says, in defining the term, that it 
is the act of bringing up and forming a child or a young man 
— developing its faculties, physical, intellectual, moral. ^'A 
heaMiy mind within a healthy body" — ^that is the grand good 
which education, under whatever form, ought, with all its 
means, to strive to produce for mankind. The maxim is a very 
old one; and it is needful only to define it better, and to apply 
it to all descriptions of schools. In this sense, education 
compr^ends inttructuniy as the end supposes the means. The 
two indeed, are not sufficiently distinct to enable us to con- 
ceive of the one apart from the other: there can be no educa- 
tion without instruction : and instruction — especially that of 
infancy — has no value, except, at the same time, it act as 
education. Considered rationally, these two expressions are 
almost synonimous ; and contain two distinct but co-ordinate 
conceptions, only when each is understood specially, and both 
regarded as subordinate to education in its general and com- 
plete significance. 

Wh^ one undertakes to prepare a traveller destined to ex- 
pire remote countries, he does not leave off so soon as his 
pupil's instruction is completed in the language and manners 
of the people he is to visit, and in the means of ascertaining 
his position alike (m land and sea: on the contrary, he en- 
deavours to endow him, at the same time, with experience in 
supporting fatigue and privation, in braving variations of tem- 
perature, or the inclemency of the heavens, and in defending 
himself against inhospitable races; — ^for the entire of the 
knowledge of these exercises and habits is needful to the edu- 
cation of the traveller. Man is really such a traveller, and his 
education should consist of similar elements. 

Education in general aims to render its pupils, whatever 
their social position, men and citizens — to prepare them to be- 
come such by every attainable means. These means may be 
arranged under two heads — ingtructioUf and education in a 
narrower sense, or. training. Under this latter may be ranged 
the example and exercises, the advice and reprimands, the pun- 
ishments and rewards, by which we strive to instil into chil- 
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dren moral habits and practical aptitudes : whilst by Instruction, 
we express more especially the lessons and intellectual efforts 
by wluch we seek to form their intellect and judgment, to 
acquaint them with, determinate knowledge, and enable them 
to execute with a certain facility, arts that demand labour and 
learning. It is manifest that the two methods constantly com- 
mingle, and cannot exist apart. Education, is practical instruc- 
tion, and Instruction, is a theoretical education. 

Education, in its wider significance, employs general instruc- 
tion as a means ; taken in a more limited sense, it supposes a 
determinate or limited instruction; and the latter requires the 
action of good habits, in order that it become possible. For 
example, moral education cannot be accomplished without in- 
struction ; and moral instruction can be given only to a well 
trained mind. It depends on the end proposed to be accom- 
plished, whether instruction is the prime essential, and train- 
ing only an aid ; or whether the latter should predominate, 
as in a case where habits require to be formed, and the pupil's 
development controlled ; but though Instruction in th^ case 
is only an auxiliary, they are still never disunited. The error 
to which we are most generally liable, consists in not suffi- 
ciently supporting instruction by training, or in not resting 
our system of training on a sufficient basis of instruction : the 
one has sometimes undue preference, and sometimes the other; 
they are not associated according to the right proportions. In- 
struction is the light of action ; and Education or Training sup- 
plies its force. 

Education, in its widest signification, ought to be the object 
of all the schools for childhood and adolescence ; even as his 
own perfecting, is the end of all the life of a sage, and the 
perfecting of his species that of the labours of the philosopher. 
Education, taken in its more determinate sense, or trairdnff, 
ought to be the essential aim of all schools for infancy: in the 
primary schools, it, and instruction should go hand in hand, 
finding in each other, mutual aid; in the secondary schools, 
instruction will predominate; and in higher seminaries it ought 
to be the chie( if not the sole object : but, in all such labours, 
the end proposed should be the Education of the pupils in its 
higher meaning, — ^the complete development of their rational 
nature; and, with respect to this great end, Instruction, 
properly so called, is never more than a means. 

It is of this general Education, that I now proceed to in- 
vestigate the sovereign or ruling principle. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE GOVERNING PRINCIPLE OF ALL EDUCATION. 

There is a general art and science of teaching, precisely as 
there is a general morality ; and just as we possess a moridity 
applicable to all conditions of society, there are principles and 
rules whose authority ought to be acknowledged in all de- 
scriptions of schools, and which ought to direct and control all 
procedures and particular methods. But it is precisely of 
these rules of supreme and universal authority that people are 
the most ignorant, and of which they take least heed. 

Moralists invariably endeavour to refer all their special pre- 
cepts to some one supreme principle, firom which all others 
derive their authority and significance: we may inquire 
whether, in the same manner, the processes of education can 
be subordinated to a similar principle, which we would term 
the Pedagogic Idea. Now an idea of the sort unquestionably 
exists, however obscurely, in the minds of all persons engaged 
in the work of education and instruction, and is applied by 
them, with more or less of consistency and steadiness; so that the 
whole nature and value of their labours must depend on the 
justice and comprehensiveness of their principle, and on the 
firmness with which they maintain and apply it. Among the 
Spartans, for instance, the aim of Education was understood 
to be the formation of their children to be citizens, capable of 
sacrificing every thing in support of their internal institutions, 
and to secure freedom from all foreign yoke. Now, it will 
appear very readily how thoroughly this regulating conception 
affected the whole of the teacher's art : truth or falsehood, 
nobility or meanness, received their significance from it, and 
in this form were instiUed by all his methods and discipline. 
Sparta owed to the rigid observance of it the safety of her 
constitution, and all the greatness of her republic ; and history 
traces to the same root, how much its citizens fell short of what 
they should have been, if judged by accurate morality, and as 
Men. 

Education will be good precisely in so far as this sovereign 
idea is true and comprehensive, provided it be applied with 
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steadfastness and disoermnent; it will be bad, should the prin- 
ciple be vicious or incomplete. In this latter case, the best 
qualities of Teachersi which enable them to apply their 
principle faithMly, will in truth be a misfortune to the pupils; 
nay, it would be better that children were not educated on 
any system, or in obedience to any principle severely followed, 
than in accordance with some false or narrow object, by a 
master gifted with the requisite force of character and aptitude 
for his work. 

To investigate and define the Idea, which should act as a 
supreme conscience in the minds of all parents and teachers, 
is the general problem of Pedagogic Science — the chief object 
of the philosophy of education. This philosophy has hitherto 
been greatly neglected in France ; although no department of 
these higher inquiries is more important or more full of interest. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHABAGTERISTICS OF THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF EDUCATION. 

In the first place, we shall inquire what characteristiGs are in- 
separable from the principle sought for. So soon as we have 
comprehended what it ought to be, and what it cannot be, it 
will be easy to see whether such a principle is poisiMe, said 
also whether it be practicable. And, as it is much better to have 
no such principle than to be led astray by a bad one^-4o re- 
fuse the dignity of a controlling maxim to every rule, than to 
bestow it on a false and incomplete one ; I shall first explain 
what the true principle cavmot he. 

It must be at once manifest that the sovereign principle of 
education ought not to be founded on considerations of mere 
present utility : assuredly it should keep them in view, and 
satisfy them, but it must not be limited by them. No good 
education will ever lose sight of the future; nay, on its practi- 
cal and real relations with the future, the greater part of its 
importance depends. There are indeed both teachers and 
parents, who see in their pupils, children only, and not future 
rnen ; and who restrict their solicitude to the demands of the 
moment, without anxiety regarding the future, notwithstand- 
ing it is so near. Maxims altogether false spring out of this 
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incomplete conception of the function of education; as, for 
example, that we must not disturb the ha{qpiness of childhood, 
or give it uneasii^ess ; and that instruction should be converted 
into a game. Now the child should indeed be always treated 
as a child, but as a child about to become a man. As long as 
possible, the age of innocence and gladness should be allowed 
to endure — ^the infantine ignorance of the world, its difficulties 
and perils; but it is a serious error to forget that it cannot last 
always. Children ought to be prepared, therefore, to under- 
go the transition from childhood to adolescence, and that still 
more perilous one from adolescence to youth. They must be 
warned beforehand; armed with knowledge, strength, and 
courage, lest they should be plunged, by one sudden and un- 
foreseen step, into the midst of a world wholly new to them, 
and filled with unknown dangers. And herein, lies the great 
superiority of public over domestic education, and its com- 
pensation for all the advantages of the latter : the public 
school is at once a school for the world and society, where 
many of the passions that agitate life are already experienced 
and unfolded. 

Let us indeed respect the happinegs of childhood, and shield 
it with all justifiable care from being rudely disturbed; but be 
it never forgotten, that this state must have an end; that for all 
children, a Hfe of trial and hazard must speedily commence; 
that enjoyment is not the loftiest destination of man upon the 
earth — ^there being one far higher, for which the child ought to be 
prepared. We need not shrink therefore from employing our 
pupils, though it gives them pain, if otherwise it should be ne- 
cessary; for thus they may be spared deeper griefs, or ren- 
dered able to support them. Instruction should in all re- 
spects be rendered easy and attractive; but it can never be 
considered an amusement; it is a grave and serious occupation, 
though in no wise devoid of interest. 

Let us respect, above all things, the innocence of infancy; 
avoiding, with a religious solicitude, aught that can prematurely 
awaken sentiments and ideas which should be silent as long 
as possible; let us drive back, as far as we can, the period when 
the passions are loosened ; but there are passions that belong 
to every age, and these we cannot extinguish, though we may 
watch, direct, and disdpline them. Education does not con- 
sist in rooting out the natural sentiments, that their wander- 
ings may be prevented; it exerts its beneficent power in guid- 
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ing and ennoUiiig them, and in xeducing them within control, 
so that our nature may be not deprived of the vigour involved 
in their rational and legitimate energies. 

But, on the other hand, what shall we say of those parents 
and teachers who— assuredly far enough from erring as above 
— are guided, while pretending to educate children, only by 
maxims of open and unblushing selfishness, who are thinking 
only of ihdr own ease and comfort, and restrict their anxi- 
ety to the procuring of quietness, order, and obedience, for 
the moment? There still are persons whose entire pedagogic 
art is exhausted in procuring an unbroken silence in their 
schooLs, and others who applaud that order, with no regard to 
the means taken to produce it — the immense sacrifices at whose 
cost it is obtained, or the fact that the system they approve 
has no relation with what lies beyond the inclosure of the 
school, or the time at which the pupil's bondage shall dose. 
It is indeed a strange conception of the duties of an instructor! 
Order, silence, obedience, are unquestionably conditions with- 
out which no teaching can succeed; but these conditions are 
the fnaofw — ^not the end of education; and it is known besides 
that children too severely treated, very generally avenge them- 
selves, when unchecked by the eye of their tyrant, on account 
of this forced obedience — this submission, which has nothing 
moral in it, because it is involuntary. The selfishness which 
thus reduces the art of teaching to the mere maintaining of a 
passive and absolute obedience, destroys in the pupil all spon- 
taneity and moral energy, and, instead, sows in his lieart. the 
seeds of disaffection and future revolt. 

The worst principle of education is the one now described : 
the next is its opposite, founded only on the momentary 
wants of the young, and with no regard to their after condi- 
tions. The general rule we seek for, ought thus, in the first 
place, to be untainted by any interested view, or whatever 
might infuse into the child's mind the suspicion that it is fc^ 
our own convenience, and not for his benefit, that he is sub- 
jected to discipline ; the duties we exact of him must have 
their sanction in some principle that at once is noble and 
easily discerned to be so. It is equally clear, in the second 
place, that our maxim must not be founded on the actual 
condition of the child, but have relation to the whole of 
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Ills career* It must be comprehensive enoogh to take 
in the entire of his education, from the cradle to the pe- 
riod of the full development of his reaaon : it must pass with 
him even beyond this epoch of emancipation, and guide the 
efforts he shall himself make to complete and carry on his 
education throughout his whole life. 

The most general conception of a rule, characterised as we 
have described, is sufficient to evince that there should be 
nothing special or partial in it — ^that it ought to apply to pu- 
pils of all conditions, and to all parts of education. Special 
schools, indeed, must exist, inasmuch as all education should 
keep in view the destination of the scholars ; but wherever a 
school is organised with exclusive regard to some particular 
end^ we may be certain that it is not a perfect one. Without 
doubt, a different kind of instruction must be given to the 
future cultivator of the soil than to the future artisan, the 
future artist, soldier, or sailor ; but it must not be forgotten 
that all these are summoned to become citizens of the same 
state; and, higher still, that they must become Men — members 
of a city more extensive, a city embracing all conditions and 
all states, and which \mites heaven to earth. Our pupils are 
destined to become Frenchmen, and citizens, as well as labour- 
ers, artisans, soldiers, artists, and men of business ; and also 
men — men of worth — complete men — as well as Frenchmen 
and citizens. The true directing principle should thus be 
superior to every special aim: it is that principle, indeed, 
which alone can render any aim legitimate, and its approval 
and sanction are necessary on behalf also of the means taken to 
realise it. 

For similar reasons, this sovereign maxim should be superior 
to every separate faculty or special disposition of human na- 
ture — ^it must take cognisance of the whole man — ^the man 
physical, the man morsd — rightly subordinating the wants of 
the former to those of the latter. All those fundamental and 
natural dispositions, which, taken together, constitute our 
reasonable nature, or the true nature of man, ought to be har- 
moniously developed; nor should any sentiment, however noble, 
be cultivated at the expense of others. 

The true principle of education must thus be universal, 
exclusive of private interests or special ends ; it must subserve 
every legitimate interest and reasonable ambition, embrace all 

B 
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the sentunentsy all the dispositions^ and be applicable to all 
states and classes of society — and to all descriptions of schools 
and methods of instruction. 

Before reducing this maxim to a definite expression, it will 
be right to examine the different principles which have been 
proposed. The examination will show that all possible prin- 
ciples, in so far as they are reasonable, are contained within 
the true and universal one. 



CHAPTER IV. 

REVIEW OF VARIOUS PRINGIPLBS OF EDUCATION. 

A PRINCIPLE of education is the most simple expression of the 
object proposed by those cares which are bestowed on in- 
fancy and youth ; it rules and gives a unity to the various acts 
which concur in our attempting to form the growing mind. 
Each act, each special operation, may have an actual and spe- 
cial aim ; but that aim must ever be subordinated to a general 
and chief desire, of which the prindple now sought for should 
be a precise definition, or complete and exact formula. 

The question, what principle ought to predominate and be 
received as our sovereign guide in the work of education, is 
equivalent to this : — What is the jmoA aim, the grand cmibiJtkn 
of education? This aim is general, not in the mere sense 
that we ought to pursue it, at the same time that we pursue 
other special aims, but because all others are subordinate to it, 
and are not legitimate except when they do not move contrary 
to it. 

The general aim of education is simply a statement of the 
great destination for which children ought to be prepared; 
and that destination is indicated by the nature of Man, by 
his noblest wants and loftiest faculties. The question en- 
gaging us, therefore, supposes the solution of the following: — 
Whxt is the high destination of man on the ea/riih ? And this 
cannot be resolved without a profound study of our human 
and rational nature. The principle, therefore, which aspires 
to the dignity of the sovereign maxim of education, necessarily 
takes cognisance of man in his entireness, and cannot disregard 
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any of his fundamental dispositions or real requirements. Takea 
for a guide, it wiU not constrain us to sacrifice aught that is 
truly human ; and while arranging our fundamental disposi- 
tions according to a scale^ it will yet find for each its suitable 
place. 

With the characteristic now hinted at in our minds, it will 
be easy to appreciate the difierent principles that have been 
proposed, and whose complete history would be that of peda- 
gogic philosophy. We will pass under rapid review the more 
remarkable. 

I. The Ancients in general, when they instituted a system 
of public education, thought chiefly oifonmng devoted cUizens, 
— ^they sacrificed Humanity to the State. Plato himself knew 
no other philosophy ; education, according to him, having no 
end but to form perfect citizens, capable of governing justly, 
and obeying with devotion. The Spartans practised this sys- 
tem in idl its rigour ; and the immorality of the means they 
employed suffices to judge and condemn it, and, along with it, 
the political system it was needed to support. All education, 
indeed, should be national and social ; or, what is the same 
thing, an aid and support of the nation and society, to which 
the pupils belong: but this rule supposes that the national 
interest is not contrary to justice and humanity ; and an edu- 
cation wholly national and political is not morally good^ or 
legitimate in the eye of humanity, unless society is founded 
on justice, humanity, and an equality of rights and duties. 
Happily, since the times of J. J. Rousseau, we have not been 
oUiged in France to choose between forming a Man or a 
Citizen ; and we shall see, as we proceed, how public education 
may, in our case, be at once French and Ma/nly : but it follows, 
from the above, that Politics cannot be admitted as the founda- 
tion of our supreme principle ; their claims are lower, and, though 
they have aright to be heard, it is only on condition that they 
demand nothing unjustifiable by a strict morality. The political 
or social principle cannot be erected into the principle of educa- 
tion, unless in so far as it is identical with all rational prin- 
ciples, and in this case its authority arises not from its being 
political, but because the State is organised conformably to 
reason and morality. 

II. The principle of felicity (the maxima feUcitas)^ so much 
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insisted on at the close of last century and the first quarter of 
this one, is not better fitted to serve as the sovereign rule in 
the art of teaching — at least it can do so only in so far as it^iden- 
tifies the greatest good with a life conformed to right reason 
and high morality. It would be absurd to say that the end 
of education is not the production of the greatest attainable 
good to mankind ; but the idea of the sovereign good, em- 
bracing all man's destiny, and to the realising of which we 
devote all our efforts, is not the good signified by the "felicity" 
we are now considering. Happiness flowing from the satis- 
faction of the noblest desires and requirements of our human 
nature, is not that external happiness which is the issue of 
mere success. The former depends on ourselves; and to attain, 
or at least to approach it, it is enough to labour sincerely to 
deserve it ; and it is to make us worthy of it that education 
should chiefly toil: the latter, on the contrary, flows from pru- 
dence, ability, and a concurrence of circumstances, depending 
on us, only in part. Education ought not to neglect this latter 
felicity; on the contrary, it should put us in possession of 
powers to obtain our legitimate share of the goods of this 
world, and to profit honourably by the chances thrown in our 
way by fortune ; and thus a good education is necessarily a 
means towards happiness and external prosperity : but this is 
far from being its immediate end. It should enable us rather 
to rise above the favours of fortune, if they are withheld ; and 
bestow a power to sacrifice them, when necessary, to true 
felicity. 

The idea of true felicity, indeed, is useless as a principle of 
education, because of this — ^we require to determine wherein 
itself consists ; it cannot therefore be a sovereign or ultimate 
rule in pedagogy any more than in morals. In morals too, it 
is rightly rejected as an ultimate or supreme guide, because, if 
our activity were chiefly inspired by that end, our actions 
would lose their moral character, — ^being performed not because 
they were good, but because they were usefuL It is by no 
means intended to imply that morality forbids the search affcer 
happiness — that it does not conunand us even, to provide for 
our well-being in every legitimate manner ; or, farther still, 
that it does not show us the surest road to it ; but, assuredly, 
it considers the mere attainment of felicity as a subordinate 
end. Education, in like manner, ought to have in view the 
greatest amount of happiness — the greatest possible degree of 
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prosperity — but it should not be inspired by this idea as its 
supreme rule. The destination of man not being to live as 
happily and to enjoy himself as much as possible ; and peda- 
gogy being simply the art of preparing man to fulfil his destiny; 
it cannot be — solely or even chiefly — the mere science of happi- 
ness. And since the idea of felicity cannot be determined or 
defined by itself, it cannot, on that account, furnish any rule 
fixed and certain in itself : it is & pharos, whose light shifts every 
instant — a compass, without fixed and permanent poles. That 
which leads to happiness in some circumstances, points away from 
it in others : there are rules for the attainment of felicity, but 
they flow from others on which they depend. I need not 
speak of a material prosperity the result of industry ; for who 
shall say that it must sufiice for happiness ? Let it be sought 
for by labour, and let the pupil be prepared for that labour by 
special instruction ; but assuredly that is not the end of edu- 
cation, even for those who are mainly destined for a life so 
occupied. " Man,'* says Scripture, " does not live by bread 
alone," — words which proclaim the true nature of humanity: 
they carry the condemnation of every system piu'ely industrial 
— of materialism thrust into the room of education. 

Not only is the search after happiness incapable of serving 
as the rule we seek; but happiness itself becomes unattainable, 
in exact proportion as we elevate it into the supreme and direct 
end of action. To propose it as an exclusive and sovereign 
desire, is exactly the means never to obtain it ; it may indeed 
be said, that he who occupies himself less with the desire to be- 
come happy than with the care rightly to perform his duty, has 
a greater chance of happiness, and, generally speaking, of pros- 
perity, than he who thinks of nothing but obtaining enjoyment 
and making his fortune. Happiness is connected with the 
sentiments; and we must purify our sentiments, to ennoble our 
ideas of happiness. These ideas are very variable and very 
diverse : they require to be governed and rectified ; and they 
are modified, and increase in purity, exactly as we purify our 
ideas of morality. Far then from being able to guide us 
through life, and therefore to control education, they are them- 
selves subject to a rule of a superior order, tending to another 
end, but conducting to that one also. 

III. Juvenal seems to have written his tenth satire to show 
how deranged is an education founded on the principle of 
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prosperity. According to this poet, we must leave to Pro- 
vidence the care of guiding our destinies^ and only implore 
from the goodness of heav^i a mind strong against the fear of 
death or the strokes of fate, free from the yoke of the passions, 
and placing its happiness in virtue : 

"Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano." 

, This, according to Juvenal, is true felicity, and it is in placing us 
in a condition to obtain this form of U, that, in the views of 
Locke, education should consist. The maxim has the advan- 
tage of distinguishing between physical and moral education ; 
but the question recurs, what is the true health of the mind, and 
how to be attained? "The essentiaV according to Locke, "is 
to give the mind good impressions, so that, on every occasion, it 
be disposed to do nothing inconsistent with the dignity and 
excellence of a reasonable creature/' It is evident Mr. Lod^e 
has reference only to moral education, properly so called, which 
is far from being the education of the entire man: and, besides, 
he thought chiefly of forming gentlemen, and of pr^aring them 
for the polished society of the aristocracy, just as Plutarch had 
in view only men who are free and in a fortunate condition. 

Should we, then, according to Locke, bring up the child solefy 
for the society of which one day he wSlform a part, cmdfit him 
to play agreeably his part on that theatre ? Should we edu- 
cate him in superstitious respect for social conventions — as a 
devoted slave of established forms ? Or, with Rousseau in his 
Emile, withdrawing from all that concerns actual society, and 
passing backwards along the course of ages towards a primitive 
simplicity, must we rear our pupils as if they were not destined 
to become one day active citizens — steadfast members of the 
established order ? These opposing methods are equally un- 
worthy and defective. The first, or the Chinese system, is as 
contrary to the rights of the individual as it is to the interests 
of that very society which it tends to preserve motionless. 
Rigorously applied, and followed out with success, it would 
petrify or freeze society ; it would perpetuate existing evils, 
and render progress impossible. True cultivation involves pro- 
gress and movement ; while absolute stability produces a con- 
dition of stagnation: and social stagnation is death, or a relapse 
into barbarism. The second system, on the other hand, con- 
sulting only what the author of the Emile falsely called nature, 
or pretending to be founded solely on our independent reason, 
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ha9 no regard to the existing fact of society, and would, if 
suooessful, end in forming strange and unfortunate beings, 
with no place in the world — like the Inge/nu of Voltaire in 
the midst of Paris — or headlong revolutionists. An education 
wholly conventional, (says a German philosopher,) tends to 
preserve the evils of the present ; and to form men according 
to nature, is but to re-open for them anew the evils of the 
past. The wisest education, therefore, at once in respect of 
aetaal wante, and a coDformity with the rational nature of man 
— ^would teadi the young to respect the established order, to 
oonsort with it, and follow it, and dispose them to welcome all 
real progress, and to contribute towards it — each man labour- 
ing in his sphere. 

IV. The aWdfWMnit of the highett pasiible morality has often 
been proposed as the supreme end of education. It is indeed 
a sublime end, towards which we should strive at every hazard : 
but it is neither the sole nor the general end, inasmuch as 
there are others which education ought to propose. Nothing 
offensive to morality can really be useful : the moral law, there- 
fore, ought to have the absolute right of veto in the pedagogic 
work; but the devdopment of the moral constitution is not 
the whole of education. Pedagogy is not morality, and has not, 
like it; one simple and solitary aim; although it should 
take no step without first consulting morality. A perfectly 
honest man is not yet a complete man ; for without reference 
to the intelligence and knowledge which are necessary to 
enlighten 'the conscience, and which presuppose no mean 
amount of instruction, man is possessed of dispositions and 
precious sentiments that ought to be cultivated for their own 
sakes, as well as because of their services to morality. 

Among these sentiments, we especially distinguish Reli- 
gion, whose culture is one of the higher duties of education; 
but even it does not comprehend them all. It is undoubted 
that a man truly religious, whose piety is rooted in his intellect 
and heart, is capable at once of the loftiest thoughts and the 
noblest actions ; and, thus uuderstood, a religious education 
supposes a moral education, and a certain development of in- 
telligence ; nay, all that is truly noble and beautiful in the 
nature of man comes within the domain of the religious sen- 
timents, which are the expression of whatever is most elevated 
in humanity. To assure the empire to Religion, is to favour 
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the development of the love of the true, the good, and the 
just, of the love of the beautiful and the sublime ; and these 
essential sentiments are nourished by Religion, whilst, in their 
turn, they invariably feed and purify it. But to fit them for 
this highest function, they must be developed by themselves, 
and in entire independence; even although they are inces- 
santly employed to nourish within Man, a sense of his origin 
and lofty destination. Education ought not to be exclusively 
religious ; it should be at once religious, moral, and intellec- 
tual. It should be religious, that it may be more assxuredly 
moral ; moral, to be correctly religious ; and intellectual, for 
the sake alike of religion and morality. It seems then that 
not one of the principles founded on an isolated fundamental 
disposition, can be a sovereign principle, or the general rule of 
education, not only because no single one comprehends and 
sovereignly commands the others; but, especially, because each 
requires the aid and concurrence of all, towards its own com- 
plete development. 

The ancient Greeks united with the culture of the just, tbat 
of the beautiful ; and indeed education is incomplete, if it is 
not cBstheHc, as well as intellectual, moral, and religious. It 
SHOULD BE ALL, AT ONCE ; inasmuch as man's nature is a com- 
pact and harmonious unitt : to become what it ought to 
be, the development of each disposition requires that of tbe 
rest; none of our dispositions can dispense with aid from 
the concourse of those around it ; and among all, there is 
not subordination but co-ordination. If one is more important 
than another, in reference to its own object, they are all of 
equal moment in regard of the vitality of the nature of Man, 
and his ultimate destination. 

No one of the fundamental dispositions of the mind^ there- 
fore, can furnish a sovereign principle, whereby to complete and 
control the art of teaching, because the development of one 
of these by itself is not the supreme end of education. An 
education exclusively religious, moral, or aesthetic, or intel- 
lectual, would be an incomplete education — ^false to its end. 

A general education ought to develop with equal care aU 
the dispositions and all the faculties, whose assemblage com- 
poses the superior or rational nature of man. We shall now 
establish and define that true principle ; and we shall show 
how it may and ought to be applied to children in all con-r 
ditions of society, — ^how it may preside over all descriptions 
of schools, and all schemes of special instruction. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TRUE PRINCIPLE AND GENERAL END OF EDUCATION. 

According to a fine expression of Kant's, there is in every 
man, a divinity, the ideal of a perfect man, conforming to the 
type according to which God fashioned him; just as in a block 
of Parian marble, an image of a Hercules or of an Apollo would 
be found, if a divine artist had traced there, by means of the 
natural veins of the stone, the contours and forms of the future 
statue. This statue it is the aim of education to free from the 
rubbish that conceals it — ^it is the object of our entire life to 
evolve its form; this inherent ideal of divinity, it is the duty of 
education to reveal to our consciousness ; and to enable us to 
realise it, by aiding the development of all those germs and 
dispositions placed within us by God, when he made man 
according to his own image, dispositions which constitute our 
rational nature — the true nature of the human race. Education , 
I say, ought to prepare for the realisation of this ideal, and aid 
the development of these divine germs. The entire of man's life 
should be consecrated to this work, which is the true desti- 
nation of man on the earth ; and even as youth is the spring- 
time of life, the school should be our apprenticeship; and edu- 
cation, taken in its true significance, ought to dispose and 
prepare us to fulfil our destiny. Considering the few years it 
embraces. Education alone cannot lead man to the perfection of 
which he is capable; all one's life would fail to do that; it can 
only dispose us to seek for it — enable us to labour of our own 
accord towards that end ; and if it does this, it accomplishes 
the supreme duty of education — ^that universal and necessary 
aim, with which no special object can entitle us to dispense. 
In so fer as this high object is the indefinite perfection of the 
spedes by the agency of individuals, or the ideal perfecting of 
mankind, Education begins with Ufe, and lasts during the 
whole of it ; but as what we usually call education compre- 
hends only the earlier years of life, it cannot be more than 
preparatory, though these years are, in every respects, in- 
caculably precious, and the preparation is one on which our 
^ond and intellectual destiny in the main depend. It is true 
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that every man continues his education, and, in some respects, 
refashions it ; but in general we only prolong and modify i^hat 
we in youth received. In every condition, therefore, and 
whatever the special destination of the individuals on whom it 
operates, education has for its end — while fitting them for 
their destined place, and having due respect for their indi- 
viduality — ^to render them capable of more and more develop- 
ing themselves as men and as citizens, as members at once of 
our own civil society, and of the divine city which extends 
its shelter over all people, which embraces aU time, and even 
reaches beyond it. Its ambition is to form a man first, 
then a citizen, then an artist, a soldier, a labourer, or an 
artisan. It would lay the foundation of a work to which our 
entire life — whatever accidents or special destinies may be 
involved in it — ought to be consecrated to carry on and per- 
fect. It should summon to light every germ of reason, of 
virtue, of greatness, which concur in constituting our true 
humanity, and sufficiently develop them to secure their victory 
over all opposing dispositions ; so that, the thorns and necessi- 
ties of life being inadequate to extinguish them, or give them 
a false direction, they may, on the contrary, be augmented and 
fortified by an unintermitting progress. 

This harmonious development, this simultaneous and gra- 
dual exercise of the dispositions constituting humanity, is the 
general end of all education ; and a special education is only 
good and legitimate in so far as it respects that higher end. 
This general ^ucation ought indeed to be the basis and con- 
dition of all particular education. Its principles are universally 
applicable, and ought to be universally applied. If because of 
the diversity of classes and conditions in society, and the cor- 
responding destinations of our pupils, this general education 
must be diversely applied; it can only be with regard to 
quantity and not to quality ; — for all conditions, there must 
be the same kind of education, although offered with a varying 
intensity, and in relation with spedal means and exercises. The 
same education, directed by the same fundamental principles, 
ought to prepare all the children it trains, to fulfil the duties of 
men and citizens, to perfect themselves, and develop their 
minds, according to the sphere and condition in which they are 
placed; but this education, without changing its aim or object, 
must be modified in its means and methods by the social desti- 
nation of each. In no case can the duties of general education 
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be rightly sacrificed — whether to the demands of a special des- 
tination, or to those of society or the state. Our country has 
a right to all sacrifices, except that of the dignity of man. It is 
never lawful to degrade a man, or to prevent his development 
as such, under pretext of rendering him more fit for such or 
such a social condition, or of better securing public order, and 
the stability of existing institutions. 

Still fardier : that man will be the best artist, citizen, soldier, 
or labourer, who — all things else being equal — shall have 
acquired the truest knowledge of his value and duties as a Man 
and a Citizen : and happily our constitution recognises the 
equality of all in the eye of the law — whilst our manners and 
institutions permit any one to aspire to the loftiest dignity by 
his labours and desert. Should we be informed that tibere are 
conditions so mean and degrading, although necessary in the 
actual condition of humanity, that men of any dignity could 
not be restrained within them, without being infinitely un- 
happy, I must reply, that the objection, if well founded, 
impugns Society rather than our system of Education. 

These indeed are exceptions, which would certainly become 
more and more rare in proportion as our principle should be 
universally applied. We seek the realisation of an ideal ; but 
of an ideal that is no chimera: it is a perfection after which no 
one ought to cease to aspire, and which we should all endea- 
vour to approach as near as possible. It is by such efibrt 
that we insure progress; and one is not called on to renounce 
it, because of the pretext that imperfection is the lot of the 
human species. 

I grant to the objection only one thing : it is, that the edu- 
cation we demand for all classes of society, and which would 
give to all, the consciousness of what they ought to be, as men 
and citizens, and dispose and prepare them to fulfil their 
highest destiny, whatever their social position, — I grant only, 
that Education ought to be regulated, in so far as its forms 
are concerned, by the destination peculiar to each. In essen- 
tials, the education will be the same for all — all being equal 
before God, and citizens equally free under the law ; but their 
mtrucHon may be different. — I proceed to show how such a 
scheme is possible in popular schools. But, in the first place, 
let me inquire of what parts that Education is essentially 
composed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DIVISIONS OF A GENERAL EDUCATION. 

All special education supposes a general one, and is only good 
or legitimate through. its relations with it: irrespective of the 
latter, education were only the art of preparing children for 
such or such a profession, or a certain condition of society. 
The difficulty of a true system consists in rightly and conveni- 
ently applying this general education to all conditions and 
descriptions of schools. To effect that, it is necessary first to 
ascertain the elements of which it is made up : and it will be 
found, that — ^in full and just proportion— it may be given to 
all children, and especially to children in popular schools. 

The general and necessary aim of all education is, as I have 
said, the development of the rational nature of man— >his facul- 
ties and distinctive dispositions; and thus to prepare pupils for 
working towards their own perfecting amidst the accidents 
of life, and becoming enabled to fulfil their duties as men and 
citizens, in the condition in which, according to Providence^ 
they will be placed. Now, what are these fundamental digpo- 
siHons of our Nature ? 

That loftier nature of man, which we would endeavour to 
develop, manifests itself through four principal necessities, 
which suppose as many fundamental dispositions, as many 
instincts or rational impulses, and give rise to as many modes 
of thinking and acting. Man firsts naturally after the 
GOOD, the TBUE, the beautiful, and the infinite; whence 
arise the Moral sentiments, the love of Truth and Knowledge, 
the feeling of the BeautiAd, and the sentiment of Religion ; 
which, as they are developed, become the MorcA Conscience; 
Knowledge cf the System of the Unwerse ; Taste, or SuscepH- 
hfUty in regarding Beauty ; and Bdigion. In these, by Man's 
rational nature — that nature which is especially human, which 
distinguishes its possessor from the animals, and raises him 
above them ; and by suitably noiuishing these high dis- 
positions, and inspiring man with the consciousness of what he 
may and ought to be — education places him in a condition to 
govern hb animal nature, and make it subserve the grand ends 
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of his existence. To be complete, then, education ought to be 
at once moral, intbllectual, esthetic, and religious ; and, 
since Man is nothing without Society, but, on the contrary, 
Social by his nature, his education ought, at the same time, to 
be SOCIAL and national. Such an education, which, in a more 
general sense, may be called MoraHy supposes Physical educa- 
tion — the body being the organ of the mind; it supposes like- 
wise Logical education, to form the Judgment, which is the 
condition and instrument of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. It comprehends, besides, Imtruction and Disc^jUne. 
As every education supposes an understanding of its object, 
IngtrttcHon is its general and essential condition ; and Discipline 
is the sum of all the means necessary to render possible both 
education and instruction. 

Physical and logical education, instruction and discipline, 
being only conditions and means of education, ought to be 
subordinate to it, and to receive from it their law. Our prin- 
ciple has thus the advantage of comprehending and controlling 
aU that is usually understood as education ; while, at the same 
time, it assigns to all its place, its sphere and aim, harmonises 
all, and directs every effort and method towards the same end. 

Every application of the art of teaching, which has for its 
object the complete education of children, may thus be at 
first divided into instrumental education and real education. 
The first comprehends physical and logical education; and the 
latter, 'or education substantially so called, must be divided 
into as many partial educations as there are fundamental dis- 
positions : moral education, having for its object to inspire the 
sense and habit of charity, love of the good, the just, and the 
honourable ; inteUeetual education, unfolding the universal 
order, nourishing the love of the true, and raising our mind by 
the spectacle of the wonders of external existence ; cesthetic 
education, nourishing and guiding our sentiments of propriety, 
of the beautiful and the sublime; rdigious education, unfolding 
the idea of the Infinite, nourishing our fear of God, and faith 
in his providence ; and, lastly, social and national education, 
endeavouring to form the future citizen, to develop sociality, 
and our national sentiments. 

Each of these divisions demands a special kind of instruction 
and analogous exercises ; there must be a moral instruction, an 
instruction wholly intellectual, an aesthetic instruction, a reli- 
gious instruction, and a social and national instruction. These 
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diverse kinds of instruction suppose that wholly elementary 
teaching included in the programme of the primary schools ; 
and they are afterwards completed by that other special 
instruction required for each individual in consideration of 
hb special vocation or destiny. Thus education and instruc- 
tion ought at first to be purely human, then national, then 
special and professional. 

But in so dividing and graduating instruction according to 
the fundamental dispositions and needs of man and the citizen, 
it must in nowise be forgotten that the pedagogic work re- 
quires to be characterised by a umty^ and that all should 
concur in reference to the same end ; every disposition ought 
to be developed simultaneously with and in view of all the 
others ; they must all be cultivated harmoniously, and with 
corresponding care; and thus will be preserved to each its 
rank and importance. Though the religious sentiment, for 
instance, is the most elevated of all, it is not needful to cul- 
tivate it at the expense of the others ; it is enough to cultivate 
it suitably, and at the same time as the others, to obtain for it 
its innate superiority. Nay, each sentiment will become the 
more certainly what it ought to be, if all the others are concur- 
rently cultivated. The moral sentiments will be strengthened 
by the culture of the religious feelings and the sentiment of the 
beautiful ; the religious part of our nature will be fortified by 
our moral and sesthetical education; the sentiment of the 
beautiful will be enriched by the inspirations of the conscience, 
moral and religious ; and, in harmony, these will all profit by 
the riches of the intellect and the justness of the judgment. 
Finally, the more man is thus developed, the better will he un- 
derstand his duties as a citizen, in whatever social position he 
is placed. 

Let us proceed to unfold how these principles can be rea- 
lised in primary popular schools. 
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PART SECOND. 

OF PRDCAEY SCHOOLS-THEIR END AND ORGANISATION. 
THE MEANS OF IMPROVING THEM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I HAYB premised those considerations concerning the aim of 
education in general, and the nature of its controlling prin- 
ciple, because I regard it as the function of popular schools, 
to supply alike education and instruction, and therefore that 
the most important results of the art of teaching ought to be 
evolved by such schools. The people have need of both, 
alike of good habits and knowledge : and indeed the know- 
ledge we can communicate wiU be of little avail, unless it 
subserves education and teaches how a good use may be made 
of it. 

It is true that this education is begun with children for 
good or for evil, before they take their place on the benches 
of the primary school ; and that after their admission they con- 
tinue exposed to many foreign and often hostile influences : 
but that is only a reason for demanding the more earnestly that 
the school be especially adapted for the work of trainingy and 
experience proves that it may act thus, with complete success. 

K children bring to the school bad inclinations and vicious 
habits, or if they are sublet to pernicious external influences, 
it is our duty to contend with these inclinations, to alter their 
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habitis, and oppose to the deteriorating influences those of rea- 
son, religion, and morality, of instruction and better example. 
If, as is not uncommon, children enter the primary school 
with good dispositions and their native innocence unpolluted, 
if they have the good fortune to come from a nursery that has 
been well regulated, and their parents have given them ev^ 
good advice and beneficial direction, the methodical education 
of the school will become more easy : in every case such an 
education h possible ; it is always a duty— a necessity. 

The success of every effort of this description will depend on 
the good organisation of the school and on the ability and zeal 
of those who watch over and conduct it. These will not be 
good or adequate to their mission, except in so far as they sup- 
ply, besides the suitable instruction, a suitable traimng — ^a 
training that aims at once to fprm men and citizens, that pre- 
pares them to fulfil the duties which this double title imposes. 

That it may be seen how much is placed within reach of 
primary popular schools by the general education, whose plan 
I have traced, I shall discuss successively in this Second Part 
— the organisation of primofry schools; the right constntcHon 
of schoolhowes, and the provision of suitMe fwrnitwre ; the 
education and instruction fitted for these schools; their 
method and discipline; and, finally, their administratioii and 
government. I shall conclude by examining the questions, 
Ought attendance on school to be compulsory? and ought 
primary instruction to he gratuitous ? 



CHAPTER I. 

OP THE ORGANISATION OF PRIMARY POPULAR SCHOOLS. 



SECTION L 

OF A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF POPULAB INSTRUCTION-. 

Conformably with the law of the 28th of June, 1833, all the 
communes of France are obliged to support primary elementary 
schools; the corporations of the principal places of the depart- 
ments, as well as those of which the population exceeds 6000, 
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arc moreover ordained to have a primary superior school. The 
Law limited itself to prescribing what is strictly necessary, 
at a time when nearly everything required to be done ; but 
it leaves ecspressly to all localities the power of giving to 
these primary institutions, according to their wishes and neces- 
sities, whatever extension they might judge proper.* After 
having folMed the legal progranune, nothing can thus prevent 
corporations, only required to have elementary schools, from 
improving the teaching in them, nor others from^ organising 
higher schools, according to their particular wants. The law 
permits whatever conforms to its spirit, and is not expressly 
forbidden. Too few of the communes have hitherto suffidently 
used this power, permitted them by the law, of completing their 
establishments for popular education; whilst many have abused 
it, by doing at once more and less than what is required to 
give to primary instruction a suitable development. 

A complete system of primary instruction supposes three 
kinds of schools : — viz. 

1st. Primary schools, properly so called, elementary or 
superior, for children from six to fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. 

These are what the law has appointed, and for which 
it has prescribed the necessary programme; but not 
with an exclusive intent. 

2d. Schools for little children from two to six years, impro- 
perly called hails of refuge. (Infant or nursery schools. The 
French name is Salles d^AsHe.) 

3d. Schools for advUs, or for young people of more than 
fourteen years. 

The army schools, as well as those established in towns 
near hospitals or orphan asylums, industrial schools, &c. 
are not comprised within this term ; and, as they supply 
only exceptional wants, they are not within our plan. 

A complete system of popular education, we say, supposes 
schools for little children, primary schools properly so called, 
and schools for adults. In fact, the primary established schools 

* Article 1 of the law of the 28th of June, 1833. 

O 
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are far from supplying all the educational wants of the people; 
and had they been organised from their roots and absolutely y or 
without regard to usages and traditions, and without fear of 
adding too much to the public burdens, their organisation 
would certainly not have been so limited. In organising 
popular education, simply according to the dictates of reason, 
we would have ordained it to commence very early, and con- 
tinue beyond the age of thirteen or fourteen : but the Law, 
in order to be received and executed, is obliged to build on 
what exists, and limit itself to what is essential — leaving to 
time and our fellow-citizens the task of completing its work. 

Formerly no other schools were generally within reach of 
the people than elementary schools, frequented with but little 
regularity by children from six to twelve or thirteen years, and 
all ends were accomplished if they learned to read, to write, 
to cipher a little; and, with the catechism there circulated, some 
rules of morals and conduct.* Usually the school-rooms, even 
in the cities, were low, badly lighted and aired, with no other 
furniture than some long tables, surrounded by insecure 
seats, and nothing except a black board on the wall. The 
method of individual or separate teaching prevailed almost 
everywhere ; and most frequently entire divisions of the pupils 
remained unoccupied, while the master addressed himself to 
one of them. His energy was wholly engrossed by the 
care of maintaining order and half silence in this pande- 
monium called a school. There generally existed between the 
instructor and his pretended pupils the same relation and 
sympathy as amongst a gang of rebellious slaves and their 
overseer ; with but few exceptions, both master and scholars 
sighed for the moment when the labour of each should end. 
On escaping from school, the greater part of the children, 
shaking off the dust of the blows and lessons they had received, 
rushed back in some measure to a state of nature and liberty. 
Can it astonish us, that, with such an organisation, the re- 
sults were nearly as worthless in respect of Instruction as 
of Training. The school was rarely other than a method 
of putting children into a position to receive religious instruc- 
tion, limited in kind and degree, by the time of their first com- 
munion with the church. It would have been something 
indeed if even this instruction had been what it ought to be ; 
but most frequently it was addressed only to the memory ; and, 

* See Note HI. 
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as is usual, what was known by memory, or learned by heart, 
was the measure of the knowledge and education then com- 
mimicated. The mind and heart remained entirely uncultivated ; 
and men came to regard the ignorance and vices of the people as 
their patrimony, — ^inseparable from their condition and destiny. 
It is not from imagination or on hearsay that I trace this 
portrait of our former schools ; I have seen such, thirty years 
ago, in one of the most enlightened provinces of France. 
Ten years since multitudes like them existed; and, as if to 
preserve a remembrance of them and to transmit their tradi- 
tion, there are still some, differing from them but little, even 
under the dominion of the glorious law of 1833, — also in Ger- 
many itself, even in the heart of the Prussian monarchy, which 
was the first to recognise the instruction of the people as a 
powerful element of the prosperity and strength of a nation. 
To this deplorable state of things the Law would place a limit ; 
but it ought not to confine to that, the amelioration so happily 
commenced. All that can prepare for and complete primary 
edacatiou is contained in the spirit of this law; and in thus far 
it is clearly in unison with the interests of the population. 
The Government that sprung from the revolution of July, has 
never, in this respect, belied its origin or failed in its mission. 
Nay, in respect of Education it has ever been in advance of pub- 
lic opinion, and shown itself superior in its views to the greater 
number of writers, and even to the Opposition. An early 
mmisterial circular, of 2d of July 1833, pointed out in a precise 
manner, the spirit of the law of 28th June, and what ought to 
be the complete system of popular education. " I would now," 
said the minister of public education to the prefects and rec- 
tors, " call your attention to the general object and working 
of the law. The social wants it proposes to satisfy are not only 
very numerous but very varied, and to attain all, and really to 
accomplish the desire of the country and the wishes of the 
legislature, schools of various kinds must unite, become linked 
one to the other, and lend to each other mutual support." The 
circular speaks then of the infant schools, where, says the min- 
ister, children from two years of age to six or seven are re- 
ceived ; of the elementary or superior schools for youth ; then 
of adult schools for persons who have not been provided with 
education in their childhood — schools also for young people 
who may wish to continue their studies, after having received 
the first Sacrament, and while waiting for their apprenticeship ; 
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and, finally, the circular refers to special schools for perfectiDg 
different kinds of instruction^ which were only sketched or 
begun in the primary, elementary, and superior schools. Such, 
even at the time of the promulgation of the organic law of 
primary instruction, were the yiews and dispositions of the 
Gover^ent of Fnmoe upon this great publto interest ; and 
since then its spirit has undergone no change. These views 
and dispositions correspond entirely with tiie wants of the 
country, and the wishes of the most truly enlightened and 
liberal party of the nation. 

Previously, although only as exceptions, there existed in some 
great localities schools, of which mention was made in the circular, 
and they have since been multiplied in many parts of France ; 
but the system has yet to be completed, even in the depart- 
ments which take the lead of others in popular instruction. The 
time is now come for organising everywhere this most im- 
portant part of the public service. In l^at general movement 
towards amelioration which characterises our epoch, and which 
so usefully fills up the leisure afforded by the peace of Europe, 
it would be as absurd as sad, if the education of the people, 
the foundation and condition of true progress, were not im- 
proved in some relation to the advance of industry and our 
material enjoyments. And, while we show ourselves so nobly 
prodigal in respect of superior instruction, ought not something 
to be done to complete everywhere the system of popular In- 
struction, and above all of popular Education? 



SECTION IL 

INFANT SCHOOLS, OB BALLE8 D* A8ILE. 

I SHALL consider these schools under a double point of view — 
as places for the protection and care of the children of poor 
families, or, in general, of the labouring class, and as actual 
schools destined to begin the public Education of the future 
pupils of our primary schools. It is by a mistake, that in 
France these early schools have been called Halls of Refuge, 
(Salles (T Agile). This name designates in England, whence 
it was brought to us, houses of refuge for the poor ; whilst 
what is so named in France, is called there much more suitably. 
Infant Schools. Let us leave the name of Salles cTAsUe to 
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ebaritable institutions, since they are now so designated by 
custom; but we must distinguish them from schools of this first 
or most elementary character, that we would fain see opened 
everywhere for children of the tenderest age. Nothing need 
now be said regarding the utility of such schools — of which, it 
may, however, be remarked, that great numbers had been insti- 
tuted, at least in the towns, before the pious and wise charity of 
L&uiie SchepdefTy guided by Obeblin, and of the Friends of 
Great Britain, thought of opening them on a larger scale; but, 
being quite private, these were accessible only to the children 
of parents in easy circumstances ; and they continued with a very 
inferior organisation, from which they owe their deliverance to 
the more extensive establishment of similar institutions. On 
witnessing the fortunate results produced by such schools when 
well constituted and conducted, many parents who aided in 
sustaining them, desired that their own children should have 
access to seminaries of the same description ; from which arose 
the idea of Infant schools^ to be maintained by fees ; where 
children, from the age of three to that of six or seven, might 
have the advantages enjoyed by those belonging to the work- 
ing classes, at the institutions supported by the comm%me8. 
Schools like those, which thus began to be diffused, ought to 
exist in every locality. It is not their object to offer a mere 
place of refuge, or to provide superintendence for the young- 
est children of the poor, while their mothers are occupied in 
their necessary daily labour ; they should aim at instituting, 
through all the villages and small towns, seminaries where 
infants begin their EdwMtwa and prepare for their earliest 
Instruction, I specify the villages and small towns, because in 
the large towns such schools have existed for a considerable 
time; and it is only necessary there to perfect and rightly or- 
ganise what is already instituted. 

The organisation of Infant Schools — whether they are gra- 
tuitous or not — ought of course to be uniform, having especial 
regard to physical Education, as well as moral and intellectual 
Education. Every one of their methods and procedures ought 
especially to minister to Education or the work of Training ; 
and the little Instruction, properly so called, which is there 
admissible, ought to be received only as means of Education 
and amusement. It should be their chief object to form in the 
children good hcifnts, to accustom them to cleanliness, obe- 
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dience, openness, mutual kindliness, piety, and all the virtues 
which wise and foreseeing parents desire for their ofispring. 
Everything bordering on constraint must be banished from 
these asylums of innocence and joy, — ^in so far, at least, as at all 
consistent with the necessity of maintaining order and discip- 
line. Instruction should never be insisted on when it passes 
into a labour or fatigue ; it should be confined to some exer- 
cises of the memory, to the first knowledge of the alphabet, the 
reading of the most simple words, and some operations of ver- 
bal arithmetic by means of heads, or the artifices oiPestcdozzi. 
Perhaps there might be added a little simple singing, and the 
very first elements of drawing, rather than those of writing, to 
occupy the leisure of the more advanced. The greatest atten- 
tion is demanded for proper bodily exercises; and manual 
labour should never be employed, except in the way of an 
exercise of this kind, that the children may become fond of 
work. Simple recitals of stories within reach of the infant 
comprehension is one of the most effectual means, alike of 
Education and Instruction, that can be resorted to in these 
schools. A calm serenity should be the characteristic of their 
management, instead of severity, which should appear only very 
rarely, and then always as a cause of regret. The teachers 
must aim at being beloved as well as respected, and, above all 
things, avoid the vain ambition of obtaining brilliant results by 
means of instruction. The best infant school, the best Hall of 
Refuge, is not that where the visitor may find the largest 
amount of positive knowledge, but that where there shall be, 
amidst order, neatness, submission, and discipline, the manifest 
presence of health, serenity, and happiness, and where the 
moral and intellectual fac\Uties act as lively impulses. The 
vocation of such establishments is not to antedate the true effect 
of our schools, but to dispose and prepare children to enter 
them. Well directed, their utility is incalculable. The power 
of Education is inversely as the age of the young ; and Mon- 
taigne perhaps rightly said, that he learned more from his nurse 
than from all other teachers beside. Now, the teacher of an 
infant school carries the work of the nurse on to the age at 
which development really begins, and where habits are effec- 
tively formed .How many parents are there, who, for want of 
intelligence or leisure, of constancy and patience, are unfitted 
to watch over this first blossoming of our luxuriant human 
nature, and how desirable is it that the noble task should be 
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intrusted to those who will regard it not as a trade, but as a 
profession and high art! Such institutions too, necessarily 
facilitate to a great extent the operations of the primary 
schools. Instead of losing their best time and consuming their 
best efforts in bringing the children within some order and 
discipline, in accustoming them to the school and inducing 
them to fix their attention, the Teacher would then only have 
to carry on an education already begun in every direction. In 
existing circumstances, and in places where there is no Infant 
School, the Teacher has reason to congratulate himself, when 
the children conunitted to his care have received no Education 
whatsoever, but remain very much as when they issued from 
the hands of Nature; for then he has not to cause them to 
unlearn vicious habits instilled by previous maltreatment ; but 
if good Infant schools were universal, he would require only 
to resume the work they had begun, and to continue what 
already is considerably advanced. Learning to read, write, and 
cypher^ would then not occupy all the leisure of the children ; 
and enough would remain for the work of Education, properly 
so called, and true Instruction. 

I do not hesitate to state my opinion, that every primary 
school open to children from the age of six to that offotirteen, 
ought, in its younger classes, to be conducted and disciplined 
very nearly as an excellent Infant school; and that in the con- 
struction of new school-houses, attention should be paid to this 
special requirement. It is, indeed, to be wished, that the 
legislature had also made such seminaries obligatory; they 
would have cost the rural communes not more than a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty francs a-year; public charity, or a small 
tax on those able to pay it, would have accomplished the rest. 
In the smaller parishes, the Infant School might be made an 
appendage of the ordinary school, and its conduct intrusted to 
the wife of the Teacher, or some worthy mother of a family, 
who might be intrusted besides with the education of the 
young girls of the district. But, even during the silence of the 
law, the departmental administrations might incite the public 
mind in regard of such establishments, by lending aid, or award- 
ing prizes to those commwies which should prove most eager in 
the work. Nay, to establish such a school, nothing more iff 
generally required than the zeal of some individual of influ- 
enee, who can originate the impulse, and call around him the 
good will and scattered resources of his locality : once estab- 
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lished, it will never fail to become recognised as necessaiy^ and 
erected into a public Institution. 

To work, then, ye generous minds, who seek but an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish services for humanity ; — ^none can be pre- 
sented to you more enticing, or more easy to be seized ! 
To work, you also, who desire a greater security for your 
actions, who try your emotions by calculation, and consent to 
be charitable only when you have proved that thus also you 
shall be useful and just ! The good now in question is in 
every way manifest; for the Education of the people will not 
be truly provided for, until Infant Schools are established 
everywhere ; and the success of primary Instruction itself 
cannot fully be obtained unless through this sacrifice. 



SECTION la 

PSIMABT BLEMEKTABT SCHOOLS. 

Singe the law imposes on communes not having 6000 inhabi- 
tants the obligation of having only primary elementary schools, 
it seems clear that it understands by such, schools so organised 
that they will suffice for the more urgent requirem^its of 
popular instruction ; and if it prescribes to the chief towns of 
departments, and to towns of more than 6000 inhabitants, a 
primary superior school besides, its meaning cannot be that, in 
such communes, the first school shall be merely a preparatoiy 
institution for the higher one. 

The primary elementary school ought, indeed, to be every- 
where independent, and to pursue its own object. According 
to the wishes of the legislature, the superior school should ad- 
dress itself to difierent wants, and, in general, to a special class 
of our citizens ; but, besides, if the first school rightly performs 
its own functions, it will, by the act of so doing; officiate also 
as a preparatory school in reference to those of its pupils who 
shall have the means of afterwards entering the higher institu- 
tion. Now, the function of the primary school is to provide, 
along with suitable training, an instruction that may quite suf- 
fice for inhabitants of the country generally, and the future 
workmen of our towns. Elementary instruction, says the law, 
necessarily comprehends moral and religious instruction, read- 
^g) writing, &c. ; but this specification is not meant to act as 
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an exclusion of other subjects not mentioned. The law cer* 
tainly provides against any extension, until the essential objects 
enumerated in its programme shall be provided for; but wher- 
ever circumstances permit, or the wants of localities require it, 
the elements of other branches of instruction may be taught in 
those primary elementary schools, which are the sole obligatory 
schools for the great majority of the communes of France. I 
shall refer, in another place, to the question regarding these 
branches, and show in what order and in what manner they 
may and can be taught. 

It is the unquestionable right, then, of any commune to in- 
stitute in its school the means of teaching the elements of any 
science or any art, provided the legal programme be fully satis- 
fied. But it is of much more importance to observe, that these 
elementary popular schools are mainly destined to direct the 
education of the people ; and therefore that the best are not 
those whose pupils can merely repeat the catechism most readily, 
read the most fluently, write the easiest hand, or cast up sim- 
ple accounts with the least hesitation ; they are those where 
mind and heart have besides been formed with the greatest 
care, where the religious and moral sentiments are best culti- 
vated, and the judgment the most thoroughly exercised; those 
where, with order and obedience, you discern, habitually pre- 
vailing, a desire after the beautiful and honourable, the love of 
cleanliness, the presence of serenity and good-will, and where, 
at the same time, the children best learn what they will in 
future most require to know. Schools, indeed, may exist, at 
which children learn perfectly, to read, write, and cypher, to 
speak the language of their country with accuracy, and to reply 
glibly enough to interrogations regarding religion, and positive 
or formal morality ; but where it may, nevertheless, be impossi- 
ble to say that children are well brought up or even rightly 
instructed, because their judgments have not been formed, or 
those lofty faculties cultivated which are essential to true men 
and good citizens. 

According as individual instruction (the plan of teaching the 
pupils singly) has been abandoned, we have learned how large 
a proportion of success depends on a right classijlcation, ac- 
cording to sex, age, and strength. Now there are rational 
classifications which must be followed in all primary schools, 
and' which may be carried into effect without separation; and 
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there are besides divisions equally necessary, but which yet 
depend on special circumstances — on the numbers of the scho- 
lars or the resources of the commune. 

For the success of teaching — and, above all, for that of 
education — we must first separate the sexes, and establish, 
wherever it is possible, girls' schools and boys' schools. This 
separation is demanded less for the sake of morals than of tn- 
strucHon, and especially of edueation or training. The question 
of morals is certainly not without importance in this arrange- 
ment; but it has less than is generally conceived. All the 
dangers that might be apprehended from the habitual meeting 
of the youth of both sexes, not on the same benches, which 
should never be permitted, but in the same school-room, may 
be averted by the vigilance of the master, the arrangements of 
the room, and the mode in which the children enter and quit 
the school, — only, in taking such measures, we must always be 
on our guard lest our very precautions become sources or 
causes of danger. But the complete separation is demanded 
alike by the requirements of education and instruction. An 
education, and, in many respects, an instnujtion totally diffe- 
rent, is needed for yoimg girls and young boys: and it is even 
difficult to find a teacher qualified to conduct both. To pre- 
side with efi*ect over the education of boys, the teacher must 
be firm, and capable of being severe: while the guidance of girls 
demands gentleness ratherthan strictness. There is not required 
a diversity of principle for these two educations, but a diver- 
sity and peculiarity of maxims, drawn from the special nature 
of the two sexes, and the difierent destinies that await them. 
A similar difierence exists as to instruction, alike in respect of 
its objects and the methods of teaching. The ordinary subjects 
are of course taught to both sexes ; but some of them must 
be taught neither in the same manner nor to the same extent. 
Written arithmetic, for instance, is essential in the one case— 
verbal suffices for the other. There are matters again that 
should be taught to boys alone — others that should be taught 
only to girls; and these are usually neglected in mixed 
schools : in one word, there is here a speciality of destination, 
to which the organisation of the elementary school ought to 
conform. Should absolute separation be impracticable, the 
same teacher must study to modify his directions according to 
the sex of his pupils, and that he become specially acquainted 
with what is required for the education of young girls. The 
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separation is perhaps not rigorously necessary until the pupils 
reach the age of nine or ten years. 

A second principle of division is constituted by the ages of 
the pupils — ^in so far as that is the measure of their degree of 
strength ; and the chief cause of it is, that the procedures, in 
regard alike of Education and Instruction, are not the same 
for children from six to nine years of age, as for those more 
advanced. Every school, in obedience to this principle, should 
be divided into two great classes — ^the one including children 
from siz to nine or ten, the other those from ten to fourteen ; 
and it would much subserve many important purposes, if these 
oould be taught in separate rooms. Where the resources of 
the communes allow it, and the numbers of the scholars de- 
mand it, the school should be divided into three, or even four 
classes; but the division into two main classes, each having a 
sub-division,' would, for the most part, amply suffice. In all 
cases it is rather the age than the state of the pupils as to tn« 
gtruction which ought to determine the place of each in this 
classification; because in these schools it is Education and not 
Instruction, considered separately, that is essential. If in any 
commime we find a number of children behind the others, 
whether through incapacity, or because they were not sent to 
school sufficiently early, or have not, since entering it, attended 
with due regularity, there will still arise less inconvem'ence from 
placing them, notwithstanding their ignorance, among their 
equals in point of age, than in classing them, notwithstand- 
ing their age and probably bad habits, with beginners of more 
tender years. In the first case, they certainly undergo the 
hazard of making less progress in learning; but in the second, 
there is danger for the innocence of those with whom they are 
associated. This last consideration ought certainly to prevail. 
The best mode of treating these exeptional cases, would be to 
class them apart and give them separate instruction ; and cer- 
tainly one hour a-day devoted to them exclusively, would yield 
them more benefit than the five or six hours they might pass 
with young people in other stages of advancement; and they 
would then neither cause embarrassment, nor originate disor- 
der or evil practices among the others. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of 8UPEBI0B PBIMABT 8CHOOL8. 

f 

Instruction is either general or special : the former is offered 
to all in their character of men and future citizens : the latter 
has for its object to train the pupils to the particular profession 
fot which they are destined; anc^ in this view, there are schools 
of industry, military schools, naval, agricultural, &o. Kow gene- 
ral instruction, as divided into primary, secondary, and superior, 
is not destined for all in equal proportions ; and there is not, 
indeed, any public instruction truly general, except primary 
instruction ; and, again, that, as we have already said, is not 
the same for all conditions of society ; it should be one thing 
for the labouring classes, and another for those better circum- 
stanced, inasmuch as the one receive no other education, while 
primary schools are only the first step with the others. 

As M. Saint Marc Girardin has well stated, the equality of 
education, which appears a duty in a society where all are equal 
in the eye of the law, consists, not in uniformity of studies, but 
in their diversity — a diversity corresponding to that of the 
conditions of life to which the pupils are destined. We will 
add, it consists chiefly in the equality of that solicitude with 
which the State endeavours to provide for each a suitable in- 
struction ; and to develop all the fundamental faculties of his 
nature, that each may become a Man, fitted to perform his 
duty in the position assigned to him by his capacity and those 
circumstances under the power of which he is formed and 
placed in society. 

Such is our social state, that, in spite of the political and 
civil equality of our citizens, there must always be a great 
diversity of schools and studies to satisfy all wants; and there 
will be many gradations, from the simple school of the village 
up to the college of France; so that each receive the whole edu- 
cation necessary to make him a good man and a citizen worthy 
of liberty. Popidar elementary instruction itself is necessarily 
of various degrees; — it must be wholly elementary, though suf- 
ficient, in hamlets and villages ; it must be a somewhat ex- 
tended and advanced^ and enriched with new elements, in the 
more populous communities, according as these contain a greater 
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number of children destined to manage great properties, or to 
exercise the arts and trades, and especially to assist at a fitting 
time in the administration of justice, and, in some measure, 
in the government of the country, as jurymen or electors. 
The need of a primary instruction, thus advanced and enlarged, 
is evident, in the case of towns of a certain population^ and 
which are the seat of departmental authority; and hence a 
mperior fvimary school is ordained by the law for all the chief 
places of departments, or those having 6000 inhabitants. 

K the law has fixed on this number, it is not because it wishes 
to interdict to communities less populous the liberty of having 
superior primary schools, or of giving a greater development 
to their elementary instruction ; it only desires to indicate in 
what cases the establishment of such schools becomes a legal 
obligation. The law does not give advice; it commands; it 
only commands when it is sure that its views can be carried 
out; and that which it commands is no longer useful and de- 
sirable merely, but necessary and indispensable. 

These superior primary schools are still elementary and 
popular ; and must not be confounded with seminaries as yet 
having no fixed name, but which — vaguely conceived and de- 
fined — some desire to substitute instead of, or, at the least, to 
associate with, our colleges, and which ought consequently to 
be classed with secondary schools, holding, as they do, a sort 
of intermediate place between primary schools and colleges. 
These schools are for that reason called intermediate — a name 
which expresses only a relation and no reality, as they have 
neither character nor determined programme. Sometimes they 
resemble the primary schools, and, in that case, are only primary 
superior schools charged with some new elements. Sometimes 
they approach secondary schools, and, in that case, are only 
colleges, with fewer branches. Or, in circumstances yet dif- 
ferent, they are merely special schools — schools of industry, 
polytechnic schoob, trades* schools, &c. 

My intention is not to discuss the merit and plan of those 
intermediate schools; that question I only glance at indirectly. 
All I desire here is, that they be not confounded with the 
superior primary schools; and that they retain their pe- 
culiar character and destination. Let them continue to influ- 
ence the instruction of the people — of the labourer, the artisan, of 
the merchant or tradesman — of all those classes, in short, heUm 
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the middle class, which are oonstantly mingling with that class, 
recruiting and renewing it. When I shall treat of the instruc- 
tion suitable for such schools, we shall see still better that they 
are the compleHon of primary education, and not intermediate 
between it and the secondary. I do not mean to say that a 
sufficient number of scholars may not leave these schools, 
who, through their talent or the ambition of their parents, have 
been prepared in them to follow successfully the education of 
the college ; but such preparation ought never to be the aim 
of the instruction of superior schools ; — ^they ought neither to 
prepare for the college^ nor to supply its place. If, in connec- 
tion with our Colleges, other schools are established, with a 
different organisation and a different plan of study, a useful 
and desirable object, indeed, might be accomplished; but 
with these I am not now concerned. Let us not, through 
any pretence, destroy the superior primary schools; let the 
wish of the law be fully carried out in this respect ; they 
rank, along with the elementary schools, as important means 
of enlightening and moralising the people, of rendering them 
more worthy of liberty, and giving to civilisation a broad and 
solid basis; while, at the same time, they add infinitely to the 
strength and prosperity of the nation. 

Instead of confining itself to the establishment of a superior 
primary school at least for every chief place of the department, 
and for every town having 6000 inhabitants, it would perhaps 
have been better had the Legislature fallen back on an old 
idea, and placed one in each chief place of the canton, or at 
least of the arrondissm>ent ; — in which case, all the com- 
munes of the canton would have been obliged to contribute 
according to their population and resources to its support. 
Perhaps, also, without altering this part of the law, and 
leaving as it is, the obligation on the chief places of the 
department and the towns of 6000 inhabitants, the Govern- 
ment might have established in its own name, but with the 
pecuniary assistance of the communes of the same admini- 
strative circle, superior schools, organised on a larger scale, 
and provided with masters chosen by the central autho- 
rity itself, which would become true model schools. And, in- 
deed, the more I consider this project, the more necessary does 
some such appear. Model schools, yet wanting almost every- 
where, would do immense good, not only through the instruc- 
tion given in them, but by their example, and by the salutary 
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impulse they would give to primary instruction. The Govern- 
ment, free from all partial views, and from local and personal 
considerations, ought, in my judgment, to found such schools ; 
nor would the execution be difficult. The commune^ which 
would be the seat of them, might be obliged to furnish the place, 
with the assistance of the Government, and of the department; 
and the communes connected with it might furnish each their 
contingent for the payment of masters, if the Government did 
not prefer taking this entirely under its own charge. Such a 
school, organised as we propose, would, at the end of a few 
years, suffice to support itself, or, at any rate, would require 
the aid of only very light subscriptions. 



SECTION V. 

OF SCHOOLS FOB GROWN UP PEB80NS ; SUNDAY S0H00L8 ; 

AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The ministerial circular of 4th July, 1833, speaks of schools 
for adults, only iu reference to grown up persons who still need 
the most elementary instruction. In my opinion, on the other 
hand, it is desirable that such should be established for the 
sake of all who have quitted the primary schools, and who can- 
not enter any higher seminary. Inasmuch as Nursery or 
Infant schools are necessary to prepare the very young chil- 
dren for the primary school, there ought to be everywhere, for 
the use of all who have left that school — ^institutions where 
they may receive additional instruction, and at least be main- 
tained in the knowledge and good habits already acquired. 
According to custom, young persons quit the primary school at 
the age of about thirteen or fourteen — ^the very moment when 
the intellect begins to acquire new force, and the passions 
have most need of being watched, directed, and ennobled. 
Now, even supposing that our youth should receive from that 
epoch, instruction from our Churches, this mere religious in- 
struction would not suffice, and could not wholly occupy them 
during those few years which still commonly elapse before they 
are entirely immersed in the duties of active life. In our towns, 
apprenticeship does not usually begin before the age of fifteen 
or sixteen ; and in the country, there always remains sufficient 
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leisure — ^in winter especiallj — ^for some hours' attendance at 
school. 

During the sessdon of 1839, the society of German Philolo- 
gists and Teachers proposed for competition, this question — What 
are the causes in consequence of which children^ almost imme- 
diately <m leamng schocl, for^ so many of Ike eaceUent things 
they home leofned, and by that means may this evil he diminished? 
The society had chiefly in view, the case of children leaving 
the primary schools without a prospect of entering higher 
Institutions ; and every one of us may notice in our own 
spheres, that such young people not only very often forget 
much of the information they have obtained, but also that thdr 
good habits change or grow relaxed. Now, one cause of this 
unfortunate state of affiurs is, doubtless, the condition of the 
school itself — the vicious methods followed in it, or the nature 
of the subjects taught, which are of a kind, that the child 
acquires a transient possession or recollection of them only by 
force of school exercises, and never assimilates them to himself 
so that he retain them always. But it is just as unquestion- 
able, that the evil occurs also with what has been well taught, ' 
and rightly and thoroughly learned ; and the main cause of 
the ease with which that is forgotten, is, that the children 
depart from school too early, before their intelligence is suffi- 
ciently developed and fortified: opportunity is wanting to them, 
to become familiar with their knowledge, and to strengthen 
their habits, precisely in the most critical years ; and it is this 
valuable opportunity which should be supplied by schools for 
aduUs, especially in country districts — altogether independently 
of those other schools established for grown persons who have 
received no education. 

The utility of such institutions is so clear, that the only 
question worth discussing, is, as to the mode of organising 
them, without adding to the public burdens, without hindering 
young people from entering on their apprenticeship at the 
usual season, or drawing their attention from the duties that 
engage them. This organisation, will, of course, be regulated 
by circumstances — one plan will suit the country, another the 
towns ; one will be required for the children of the artisan, 
and another for those of the labourer. The simplest mode o( 
accomplishing the object would probably be, to join to every 
primary school, a class to meet an hour or two a-day for young 
people of the ago we have referred to. The hova and season 
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for attendance on tliis complementary class, ought to be regu- 
lated by the time of the year, and the convenience of the 
pupils. In the country, it should meet very early in the 
morning, or on the Sunday in summer, and during evenings in 
winter; in the towns, any hour will suit for some, and evenings 
and Sundays will be preferable for others. 

The subject leads me to take notice of those Swnday Schools 
and Efoemng Schools, to be found in many districts, which are 
not meant to carry on instruction, but to supply it from its 
elements. 

Without having any sympathy with the peculiar opinions of 
the party, which, under the Restoration, obtained the enact- 
ment of a Law, imposing upon all an external observance of 
the Sunday, I must express, my earnest desire that our man- 
ners and opinions should become more favourable to the 
solemnising of a day consecrated to rest and spiritual culture. 
Sunday is at once a day of rest, recreation, and edification ; 
and it is essential that it preserve its triple character. At the 
time of its first institution, the seventh day of the week was 
dedicated to rest, and solemnised by sacrifices. Christianity, in 
replacing it by the Lord's Day, converted it into a day of 
edification and religious instruction, as well as of repose and 
recreation ; and it is never rightly celebrated, except it fulfils, 
in so far, its triple end, of releasing man for a time from mate- 
rial labour, recalling to him his lofty destination, and causing 
him, during a brief space, to forget his hard toils, by offering 
the opportunity of innocent enjoyment. A Sunday consecrated 
throughout to austerities, for the most part profitless, because 
without fruit, or to an absolute rest or sluggishness, is no more 
the true day of the Lord, than a Sunday occupied in pleasures 
that are often more fatiguing and degrading than the most 
vulgar and toilsome work. After six days of regular and con- 
tinued work, rest becomes so necessary, that even where no 
Sunday is consecrated, a day is usually set apart for it ; and 
we find it very genersJ, that when part of Sunday is occupied 
in labour of whatever kind, the workmen recompense them- 
selves by devoting part of Monday to idleness. It is less 
absolute rest, however, that Man needs, than a change of 
occupation ; it is perseverance in some uniform, continuous 
effort that fatigues him, whilst variety gladdens him, and is in 
itself repose : and on this account^ wherever those to whom 

D 
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Providence has intrusted the guidance of the masses — their 
Magistrates, Pastors, Teachers — are not able or sufficiently 
enlightened to know how to occupy them agreeably without 
fatiguing them, they universally rush into demoralising and 
expensive recreations, which uselessly consume the fruit of 
their toil^ and exhaust their energies, instead of restoring 
them. Let us preserve, then, for Sunday, its true dignity; . 
which especially consists in nourishing in Man*s breast the 
sentiment of his own. Towards this end, Instruction offered to 
the young on that day, after the august solemnities of the 
Public Worship, woidd be a means the most efficacious ; so 
that Sunday Schools are of as much interest in reference to the 
consecration of the day, as they are with regard to the public 
order. Of these, we have already several kinds — schools for 
adults, meant to follow up the primary instruction ; schools for 
those who have received no instruction whatever in their child- 
hood ; schools for young workmen, who are so much occupied 
in labour during the week, that they cannot attend an ordin- 
ary school : it therefore only requires that these be rendered 
more general, and widowed with a suitable organisation. 

In many districts^ among the departments of the Rhine and 
elsewhere, there are Evening Schools for young workmen: but 
the greater number of them that I have seen are exceedingly 
inferior ; they have either a very vicious .organisation, or are 
conducted by incapable or careless teachers. It is to be hoped 
that a strict execution of the law of 24th March, 1841, now 
obligatory, will provide in a manner alike more extensive and 
efficient for this great public duty. Article 4th of that law 
decrees that ymmg persons below sixteen, shall nowhere he 
employed in work on the Sundays and the stated Holidays; 
and Article 5th appoints, that no one below twdve shall he 
admitted into the designated manufactures and workshops, 
unless his pwrerds or gua/rdi<ms testify that he adi^ally 
attends some public or private school within the locality; that 
eoery young person already admitted, shall, untU he attains the 
age of twelve, attend such a school ; and, finally, that yowng per- 
sons above twelve, shall be excused attending a school, only in 
case a certificate can be given by the Mayor of their place of 
residence, that they have received the prinuvry or t^^menlaify 
instruction. The gratitude with which the whole of France 
welcomed this law, prohibits hostile criticism ; experience will 
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establish its wisdom, and, by bringing to light its deficiencies, 
prepare for its future enlargement and emendation. Even in its 
present state, the benefit it proposes is immense, as well as the 
progress it insures. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ORGANISATION OP POPULAR INSTRUCTION, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE POPULATION OF LOCAL DIsi?RICTB. 



SECTION I. 

DIYISION OF DISTBICT0 WITH KSFEBENCE TO SCHOOLS. 

PRIMART instruction, in so far as it is the chief instrument of the 
education of the people, requires, then, that it be complete — three 
kinds of schools which reciprocally depend on and perfect each 
other : viz. — 1. Nursery schools, or rather Infant schools for chil- 
dren from two or three to six or seven years of age ; 2, Primary 
schools, properly »o called; and, 3, schools for adults, which are 
the complement and the crown of all. It is to be desired that 
the sexes should be separated in the primary school, and this is 
still more necessary in schools for adults. There should there- 
fore, as far as possible, be separate boys' and girls' schools. 
Besides, wherever financial considerations will permit, each 
primary school for girls and boys ought to be divided into at 
least two classes, taught separately, and comprising — the first, 
children from six to nine or ten years of age: and the second, 
young persons from ten to thirteen or fourteen. In every case, 
too, where the amount of the population does not impose it on 
the district, as a legal duty, to have a superior school, there 
ought to be for the more advanced girls, and for the best of 
the young men respectively, classes for female industry, and 
for portions of tlie programme of the more advanced schools. 
Every effort ought to be made to prolong both classes as much 
as possible; except it seem more suitable to organise adult 
schools held on suitable days, and at fitting hours. The higher 
seminaries, in situations where they can be instituted, or where 
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the law renders them compulsory, will terminate the labour of 
primary instruction. 

Such is the general and complete system we ought to 
endeavour to realise even in our smaller villages. On dassing 
the districts according to their wealth and population, we shall 
see what ought to be added, because of 'their several positions 
and means. 

These districts may in the first place be arranged in two 
great classes, the first comprising all whose population is below 
six thousand ; and the second, those whose population reaches 
this number, or exceeds it — ^including, in this latter class, the 
chief towns of counties or departments, whatever be their popu- 
lation: these latter, indeed, are the localities where, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the law, there ought to be a higher 
elementary school. According to the last census, the latter class 
does not in niunber exceed three hundred ; so that the former 
one comprises the immense majority of the communes of 
France. These inferior districts may again be divided into 
two classes : viz. one whose population is below one thousand, 
and the other where the population exceeds that number. 
The establishment of a complete system of primary instruction, 
as I conceive it ought to be, requiring a population of at 
least one thousand souls and a corresponding expense, I think 
it right to direct attention first to the case of localities where 
there is not that number, in order to ascertain what may be 
accomplished there. 



SECTION XL 

OBGANISATION OF ELEMENTABY INSTBUCTION IN DISTRICTS WITH LESS 
THAN FIVE HUNDBED INHABITANTS. 

In France, a large number of parishes have less than five hun- 
dred inhabitants ; of the five hundred and forty-three parishes 
in the district of the Lower Rhine, for instance, there are only 
eighty whose population even passes three himdred. Now, 
even in these districts where there cannot be more than eighty 
children fro^ six to fourteen years of age, the system of edu- 
cation ought yet to be complete — except in regard of the re- 
gulations, directing the entire separation of the sexes, and the 
formation of two distinct classes of pupils, meeting separately. 
A single teacher is amply sufficient for the education of forty 
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or fifty children from six to fourteen years of age ; and there 
is no reason why he ought not likewise to be able to give a 
lesson to adults. As to the infants, they might be intrusted to 
the care of his wife ; or in default of a quaMed person in this 
position, it will never be difficult to find some widow, or even 
a mother of a family of good sense and kindly dispositions, who 
wiU undertake the responsibility, for a small reward ; it must 
always be kept in mind, that it is not so much intellectual as 
moral qualities that are required here. Any one, indeed, 
although very little learned, provided she has the qualities 
needed for bringing up children at her own home, is qualified 
for this position, when the service is required for only a small 
number of children ; and where such a one is found, she would, 
of course, be aided by the directions and advice of the clergy- 
man of the district. 

Parishes of this class, too poor to sustain the requisite 
schools at their own cost> and which the department or county 
is obliged by the fundamental law to aid, ought always, when 
they are near other villages, to be induced to co-operate with 
them in support of one common seminary ; and if the small 
parishes rightly understood their interests, they would gladly 
form such unions, as often as considerations of distance would 
permit. Often, indeed, in visiting the miserable schools of 
two or three small villages, even close on each other, I have 
been struck with the self-important blindness with which they 
persist in sustaining several bad schools, when merely by unit- 
ing, they could, at less expense and sacrifice of every kind, have 
an excellent seminary, placed in a convenient locality, and con- 
ducted by a skilful master ! In the department of the Lower 
Rhine, for instance, I know three parishes within a short 
walk of each other, and united by a good road^ which have 
together a thousand inhabitants, attempting to uphold three 
schools, equally bad and ill accommodated ; whereas, if these 
three parishes would unite and agree to construct, at a central 
place, a good school-house, so that one establishment instead 
of three should require to be supported, it cannot be doubted 
that much more satisfactory results would be obtained. With 
regard to children too young to be conveyed at every season 
from the one parish to the other, the case might be met by 
giving a slightly greater extension to infant schools, and re- 
taining there during the worst days of winter, all children 
below a certain age. 
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SECTION IIL 

THE OBOANI8ATION OF PRIMABT SCHOOLS, Ilf DISTRICTS WHICH CONTAIN 
FBOM FIVE HUNDRED TO ONE THOUSAND INHABITANTS. 

There are upwards of two hundred of these communes in the 
department of the Lower Rhine, and in each of these it is 
computed that there are from one hundred to two hundred 
children of from five to fourteen years of age. All these com- 
munes ought to have Infant schools, which would be directed 
by the Sisters where the population is Catholic, and by the 
wives of the Teachers or others, where it is not so. 

In the communes which are poor — or in those where the 
population is nearer five hundred than one thousand — ^little 
children and young girls might be placed under the same 
guardianship; except that the latter might have some lessons 
given them by the master. There would, then, only remain 
fifty or sixty boys requiring exclusive training; and these, being 
divided into three classes, each of fifteen or twenty pupils, 
could be easily occupied simultaneously. Of the six hours 
a-day devoted to such a school, each division could receive two 
hours of immediate instruction, whilst the two other divi- 
sions were occupied in exercising themselves, and repeating 
their lessons, either separately or collectively, and in groups, 
under the direction of monitors. There are, besides, sub- 
jects upon which the master can address simultaneously two 
divisions. 

In event of there being no female Teacher, the children of 
both sexes, to the number of seventy-five, or one hundred and 
twenty- five, can be assembled in one room; but properly sepa- 
rated and classified, according to their age, into three divisions. 
It would be most suitable to assemble all together only during 
two hours a-day ; this time might be set apart for exercises in 
common, and for repetition. During two hours, the first and 
second division might be assembled, and for other two, the 
second and third ; so that each time every division would re- 
ceive one hour of immediate instruction, and one of repetition 
and exercise. In this manner, the second division would be in 
the class for six hours a-day, and would have two hours' teach- 
ing, properly so called, adapted to its particular wants; and 
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each of the two other divisioDS, heginners as well as those 
farther advanced, would he four hours in the class, and would 
have two hours' special teaching* If, after all this, the master 
found that, during the winter months, he could give an 
additional lesson to those who were most advanced, he would 
worthily finish his task. 

In the country, generally, some other arrangement might he 
necessary from October to April than what suits for the rest 
of the year. What I would describe might be modified dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer months in this way->^the most 
advanced division might regularly attend school in the morning, 
from five to seven, or from six to eight o'clock, and the others 
might then be assembled for four hours. 

Already there are country schools thus arranged, and reap- 
ing the happiest fruits. In the commencement of this century, 
in the parish of Alsace, which contains six hundred or seven 
hundred inhabitants, there was a Teacher, who, of his own 
accord, had organised his school very much in the manner I 
have been describing. I received my own first instruction from 
him, and what I have now to say — inspired by gratitude as 
mach as by the desire of being useful — is only the faithful 
expression of my remembrances. The grave has long covered 
the mortal remains of James Toussaint, but his memory 
lives in the heart of his pupils, who never pass his tomb 
without experiencing the greatest emotion, and bowing with 
respect. His school consisted of one hundred and twenty 
pupils. The teacher, a descendant of one of the numerous 
Protestant families who had taken refuge in Alsace, had not 
received in his youth any other education than was then given 
in ordinary schools. He had learned the trade of joiner, and 
wrought at the Ban de la Roche, where a worthy rival of the 
Pastor Oberlin, struck with his capacity and vocation for teach- 
ing, gave him lessons and excellent advice, and placed him at 
the head of a school, where, under his direction, he was ini-- 
dated in the profession of Teacher. From that position he was 
called to the one whose organisation I am now about to describe. 
Early in the morning, from five to seven in summer, and from 
six to eight in winter, he instructed the pupils in the first 
division — those from twelve to fourteen years of age. After 
them came the others in assembled classes, who received four 
hours' teaching each day. At five o'clock in the evening, he 
held what he called the French school; which was a sort of in^ 
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novation — French not being generally taught in Alsace at 
that period. Alter the school for French, at which a con- 
siderable niunber of adults attended, there was in winter, 
from seven to nine, an arithmetical class for young people; 
and thus did this indefatigable man teach ten hours a-day 
in winter, and eight hours a-day, at least, throughout all the 
year. Nor was this all : there were, besides, about ten children 
from ten to foiurteen years of age, who, in order to be more 
thoroughly instructed, spent the whole day in the school- 
house, under the superintendence of the Teacher and his wife 
— who assisted him greatly in his undertakings. By degrees, he 
formed a sort of boarding-school at his house, and something 
like a normal school, from which came many distinguished 
teachers: some of whom still live. Toussaint was likewise 
organist and notary of the mayoralty, and fulfilled all his duties 
with the greatest fidelity. When I add that this energetic 
man was a prey to a painful malady, arising from no fault of 
his, 4)ut from a defective organisation, which, every day at the 
same hour, caused him great suffering; it will be seen what can 
be effected by means of few materials, and even little science^ 
provided that zeal is joined with some ability, and, above aU, 
with love of one's vocation. The career of Toussaint was short : 
he died in 1811, scarcely forty years of age, but his work sur- 
vives in those who were his pupils — in the generation he has 
formed. 

I come now to speak of the communes in which the popu- 
lation is nearer one thousand than five hundred, and which, 
consequently, contain from one hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and sixty children, of an age fitting them to attend 
the primary schools. The rule adopted in many districts is, 
that wherever there are one hundred pupils, the principal 
master shall have an assistant. This rule is wise ; and rests 
on the fact, that, unless by employing the method of mutual 
instruction, one master is not capable of instructing and 
educating a great number of children. Now, I doubt the 
value of this latter method ; which certainly cannot be usefully 
employed unless with the inferior divisions of the school, and 
even there it should not be used exclusively. I would 
state, then, as a principle, that, to manage properly a school 
containing one hundred and twenty-five pupils, there must 
be two people employed at least, either a chief Teacher with an 
assistant, or a male and female Teacher. These two systems 
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present advantages and disadvantages that nearly balance re- 
spectively each other. In both cases two school-rooms are neces- 
sary. If we decide upon having an Instructor and an assistant, 
the pupils ought to be divided, according to their age and 
strength, into two classes, each of which wiU form two divisions; 
and ^e two rooms will be arranged so that the Teacher can at 
all times watch over his assistant. He should be able to give some 
instruction himself to the pupils of the inferior divisions, whilst 
his assistant might superintend the superior one. There can be 
nothing to prevent the master from separating the two sexes 
in this division, at least for a part of their lessons; so that 
children of both sexes would be together only for two hours 
a-day. In the other system, where, instead of an assistant, a 
femaJe Teacher is employed, the pupils, now classed according 
to their sex, cannot be so well arranged as before, accord- 
ing to their age and their strength ; but they will have more 
advantages in respect of Education, Besides, each school 
might here be organised so that the most advanced re- 
ceive, at least, one or two hours' a-day of exclusive teaching : 
and we might apply the organisation 1 have recommended 
for schools of seventy-five, or one hundred and twenty-five 
pupils, left to the care of one master. Another reason why I 
vould prefer this second system is — ^that with a female Teacher, 
assisted by the Master when required in certain matters, it 
would be easy to establish an Infant School, for which there 
might be great need in these commimities. The female Teacher, 
with an assistant, might be intrusted with the care of the 
yomig children and with the girls' school. If, indeed, the com- 
mune had sufficient means to afibrd besides an assistant to the 
Teacher, a school for adults might then be opened. There 
would thus be, for one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
children, four instructors, whose fixed salary, defrayed by the 
treasury of the commime, would amount to one thousand 
francs (forty pounds) at most: the fees from the scholars would 
supply the rest. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE OBGANISATION OV PRIMABT INSTBTrOTlOir IN PABISHBS HAYINa 
FBOH ONE THOUSAND TO SIX THOUSAND INHABITANTS. 

The complete organisation of popular education becomes 
much easier and more imperative, as the parishes have greater 
resources and are more populous. When there are from two 
to three hundred children in a parish from six to fourteen 
years of age, as there will be in a population of from twelve 
to eighteen hundred souls, they may be divided into three 
schools : there should be at first an entirely elementary school 
for both sexes; then a school for boys; and another for girk 

When the nxmiber of children exceeds four hundred, it be- 
comes necessary again to double the classes of beginners, in 
such a manner that there may be two schools for the girls and 
two for the boys, without taking the infant schools into 
account. 

When the number of pupils equals or exceeds six hundred; 
which assumes a population of from three thousand six hun- 
dred to four thousand inhabitants; there will be required three 
schools for boys, and three schools for girls, according to the 
three degrees of progress, — ^beginners, the moderately advanced, 
and those farther forward. Lastly, when the number of children 
is from eight hundred to a thousand, which assumes a popula- 
tion of from four thousand eight hundred to six thousand souls, 
the primary school of the parish ought to be divided into eight 
classes, four for boys, and four for girls ; the first for children 
from six to eight years of age, the second for those from eight 
to ten, the third for those from ten to twelve, and the fourth 
for those from twelve to fourteen. 

In general, as many hundreds of children as there are in a 
place, so many persons ought to be charged with their instruc- 
tion and education. For a school of less than one hundred 
pupils, there should be a single master, with a person to take 
care of the little children ; for a school with one himdred to 
two himdred pupils, a master with an assistant, and division 
of the school into two classes, according to age, or, still better, 
a schoolmaster, a schoolmistress, and division of the school, 
according to the sexes; for two hundred to three hundred 
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scholars, three persons directing three separated classes, a mixed 
class for beginners, a boys' school, and a school for girls ; for 
three hundred to six hundred scholars, four persons with four 
classes, two for boys and two for g^rls ; for a population of 
about six hundred children, six persons with six classes, three 
for each sex ; eight persons will be required, with four classes 
for boys, and four for girls, as soon as the number of scholars 
exceeds eight hundred. 

The question arises here, whether all parish schools ought to 
be placed under (me direetor, or whether it would be better to 
equalise the position of the masters, the local committee reserving 
the general direction either to itself, or appointing to that 
power some one of its members. There are advantages and 
inconveniences in both ways. It seems, at the first view, 
best to appoint a superintendent teacher of the parish schools, 
who, while teaching his own class, superintends and directs 
the whole. This system is good, only under two conditions : 
viz« when the teacher has been properly chosen, and when the 
salary and respective duties of his fellow-teachers have been 
well determined by the committee, in order to have the least 
possible amount of arbitrary power vested in the director. It 
is right there should be a certain subordination among the 
teachers, and that they should be subject to one director, who 
is superior by his degree, his knowledge, and his character; but 
they ought not to be entirely under his control. It has hap- 
pened that superintendent teachers, having several assistants 
under their absolute command, chose them not because they 
were the most capable, but the most submissive and the least 
exacting. The management of an inferior class requires as much 
character and talent as that of a higher division, and it is a 
great fault to commit beginners to a teacher of mean capa- 
city ; for the success of the higher kind of instruction greatly 
depends on the manner in which instruction has been begun. 
The salaries, therefore, cught not to be assigned according to 
the rank of the classes only, but rather according to the zeal 
exhibited and the services rendered. Let there be granted at 
first, a somewhat better salary to the masters of the upper 
classes ; but under the proviso of increasing the pay of the 
others according to the zeal and talent they display, and espe- 
cially in case of long continued perseverance. Even when 
leaving to the head master the direction and superintendence 
of the whole, never let his fellow-teachers be dependent on 
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his caprices ; they ought to be as independent of him as good 
order and the necessary unity will permit. 

The system resting on an equality in respect to salary, and 
the relative independence of all the masters employed at the 
same school, has the advantage of lea\ing to every one his 
dignity — of liberating him from harassing control, from a 
punctilious and often tormenting surveillance. It removes 
all subjects of discord and jealousy between men, who need 
the greatest harmony to succeed in a common task; but by 
this system, it is more difficult to maintain among all the 
parties that unity of mind and of metkody which is not less 
necessary than the brotherly unity that ought to exist between 
fellow-teachers. To obtain and to preserve this unity, a con- 
currence of measures and of circumstances is required, more 
difficult than the choice of a good director. First, on the 
part of the teachers, they should endeavour to understand 
each other, not only in regard to the process of ingtrucliony 
but also in regard to the principles of education and discipline. 
Then, on the part of the local committee, there ought to be 
exhibited complete and intelligent regulations, prescribing to 
every one his task and an outline of his duties. One of its 
m^nbers ought to be charged with superintending the observ- 
ance of this regulation; and this member, likewise charged 
with the general direction of the schools, should be worthy of 
this duty, as well through capacity as zeal. Lastly, every six 
months the progress of the pupils and the strict execution of 
the regulations should be tested, by public examinations held 
in presence of the committee, and of the chief residents in the 
parish. 

Another question occurs here. Where the population of 
parishes approaches six thousand souls, and they have suffi- 
cient resources to do something beyond what is necessary, and 
expressly ordained by the law, is it not desirable that they erect 
superior primary schools ? Before answering this question, let 
me point out an abuse. It has happened in several districts, 
that, either to flatter the vanity of the parish, or to please a 
small number of families, the municipal coundls of not very 
considerable towns, on whom the law did not impose the obliga- 
tion of maintaining a superior school, have, nevertheless, voted 
the erection of sudi a school, not unf requently to the detriment 
of primary elementary instruction; so that we have seen 
together, an insufficiency of elementary schools, and a superior 
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school equally inadequate. I, for instance^ have met a parish 
with about four thousand soul» having three elementary 
schools and one superior school; the three former containing 
each more than two hundred pupils of all ages, whilst the pre- 
tended superior school contained only about thirty pupils, of 
whom ten at the utmost were in a sufficiently advanced state 
to benefit by the instruction given them. The six hundred 
children of the three elementary schools had altogether three 
masters ; and the thirty of the so-called superior school had 
two, whose salary amounted nearly to that of the three others 
taken together. Thus, thirty children of the same parish 
caused the same expense to it, as the six hundred at the ordin- 
ary schools. Now, would it not have been infinitely more 
advantageous and more just to double the elementary schools 
and to improve them, than thus to sacrifice them to the vain- 
glory of having a superior primary school, nominally only, and 
not de fcicto ? Is not an honest ease far better than vain 
luxury combined with indigence? This has been happily 
understood by those parishes, which, instead of a superior 
school, that could be endowed only imperfectly and would 
have profited only a small number, have preferred to establish 
in the ordinary schools superior classes accessible to all, and 
have devoted their surplus funds to the formation of Infant 
schools, and the improvement of elementary instruction. 

It will now be easy to answer the question I have pro- 
posed. Those parishes on which the law does not impose the 
obligation of having a superior school, ought not to think of 
estMishing such a school before they have in the fuUest possible 
manner swpplied all the wants of Infant and Elementary in- 
struction — ^including schools for workmen and adults ; after 
this has been accomplished, they may be permitted to establish 
a superior school, if they have sufficient means left to endow it; 
unless they do not prefer, as I think they ought, bestowing 
upon the ordinary instruction all the developments of which it 
is susceptible. Upon the condition that nothing is left undone 
for the improvement of the elementary schools, accompanied by 
Infant schools and adult schools, but, vpon this condition only, 
the establishment of a superior school will always be most 
useful, and for the benefit of the whole parish, even though it 
were profitable to only a small number of scholars; because the 
enlightenment and capacities of the Slite of its members turn 
always at'last to the profit of the entire community. 
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SECTION V. 

ON THB OBOANISATIOH OF KUIMENTART SCHOOLS TS TOWNS WHOSE 
POPULATIOK IS ABOTE SIX THOUSAND. 

We have seen that a town with a population of six thousand, 
and which, therefore, includes about one thousand children of 
a proper age to receive elementary instruction, can and ought 
to collect them into one large communal school, divided into 
four classes of boys and four of girls, each containing from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five pupils. But what 
should be done, when the number of children exceeds this ? 
Ought new classes to be formed by a new sub-division ? I think 
not. I do not indeed see how the class which includes the chil- 
dren from eight toten years could be advantageously sub-divided, 
or that which includes those from ten to twelve years. The 
subjects of elementary instruction do not, in general, admit of 
a greater number of classes. AJl that can be done, when each 
contains more than one hundred pupils, is to sub-divide tlie 
class of beginners as well as that of the more advanced. In 
dividing the former, the pupils of the first year are placed on 
one side, and those of the second ye jr on the other, retaining 
with the latter the least advanced children of the third year. 
So, in making two divisions of tlie class of pupils from twelve 
to fourteen years of age, a select class for the most advanced 
may be formed, and the promotion of the best informed of the 
third class may be hastened. 

According to this system, there would be six classes of boys, 
and as many of girls : the first, including the beginners of the 
first year, or the children from six to seven years of age ; — ^the 
second, including pupils of the second year with the lesist ad- 
vanced of the third, or the children from eight to nine years of 
age ; the third, or higher second, for children from eight to 
ten ; the fourth, or higher third, for children from ten to twelve; 
the fifth, including in it children from twelve to thirteen, with 
a portion of those from thirteen to fomrteen years of age; and, 
lastly, the sixth, into which the most advanced pupils are ad- 
mitted, a select class, where the instruction will include a por- 
tion of the programme of higher schools. 

This system allows of our receiving at least twelve hun- 
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dred children into the same oommunal school, and may suffice 
for towns whose population is from eight thousand to ten thou- 
sand. It is true that a population of ten thousand supposes 
upwards of fifteen hundred children ; but, besides, that such a 
town has, in general, a college, and that the law imposes on 
it the obligation of having a higher elementary school, — 
a fK>rtion of young girls do not attend the public school, and 
it is known, moreover, that many children are only sent there 
very late, and do not pass through all the classes. These cir- 
cumstances reduce by a fifth the number of children ever 
present at school. There is, likewise, in most towns, a number 
of young workmen who cannot attend school at the usual 
hours ; whence arises the necessity of instituting a separate 
instruction. As to the young workmen, the administration 
will provide for them, in virtue of the law of the 20th March, 
1841 ; and in reference to those who have been late in joining, 
the question is how they will be classed with the ordinary pupils? 
l£ they are placed along with beginners, this serious disadvantage 
will arise, that children of six or eight are brought in contact 
with much older children, sometimes already infected with the 
poison of vice, and therefore having need of a quite different 
education. If, on the contrary, they are placed with children 
of their own age, but better instructed, the instruction of the 
latter will suffer, and they themselves profit little by it. Hence 
it follows, that, for the sake of all, it is necessary to class these 
backward children separately. It is the only means of suitably 
providing at the same time for their education and instruction. 
This leads me to speak of those schools for the poor, which ex- 
ist in several large towns ; and to ask if they are allowable as 
such ? Is it proper, that free schools for the poor, should be 
placed side by side with elementary schools where a fee is re- 
quired ? I cannot hesitate to answer this question in the nega- 
tive. As a general proposition, there should be only one class 
of schools for elementary instruction, whether paymg or free^ 
or rather schools containing some pupils who pay and others who 
do not; but there ought not to be in the same town two kinds 
of public elementary schools, some receiving the children whose 
parents are in good circumstances, and others the children of 
the poor. Poverty is not a condition requiring a special edu- 
cation, and the poor do not form a separate class of society. 
Poverty is an accident, and does not constitute a condition. At 
the side of the regular schools where all children should be ad- 
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mitted without distinction, some paying a small fee, and others 
gratuitous, there may be schools for backward or neglected 
children, or those who, from whatever cause, would require 
particular education and instruction. 

There are towns in which, aU the instruction being gratuit- 
ous, all the children, whether rich or poor, well prepared or 
neglected, are coUected in the same school, and classed accord- 
ing to their degree of strength, — so that children of aU ages 
and conditions are found placed on the same benches. This 
is not a good system, and must be abandoned; without, how- 
ever, our deviating from the general rule I have just laid down: 
it is necessary, as I have just said, to form separate classes for 
neglected children, or for beginners who are too old to be 
placed, without disadvantage, with children from six to seven 
years of age. 

There are other towns in which the pupils of elementary 
schools are, as it were, divided into two parties : on the one 
side are ranged the children of parents who are able to pay the 
fee, and on the other, poor children, who are received gratui- 
tously. By this means there is not only raised a wall of 
separation between the children of our people, which our 
manners and institutions do not sanction, but an inequality is 
established of which justice cannot approve. To the first are 
given the most spacious, best situated, and best furnished halls, 
the best teachers, and most care ; to the others, there is only 
given what is absolutely necessary, and frequently very unfit 
teachers : it is charity which seems to be b^tow^, and with 
a bad grace. The system is doubly blameable, when thus 
practised. We know that there are cities that understand 
and exercise charity in a different manner, and which support 
free schools quite as good as those which are paid for : honour 
therefore be to them ! But I would not the less desire that 
they modify their system. Let them, along with infant schools, 
evening and Sunday schools, continue to keep up free schools, 
but merely as preparatory and exceptional schools, and let a 
child, whenever he has given proofs of good conduct and abi- 
lity, be placed, as a reward for his zeal, in the elementary 
communal school, and always as a free pupil or pensioner of 
the town. In one word, let there be no exceptional schools, 
but those which would be necessary, even although cXl were 
free, I do not here condemn free schools as such — I shall 
afterwards return to this question — I condemn them as schools 
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for the poor^ placed beside schools taking fe^s ; and especially 
as they never receive the same care as the latter. 

To sum up: as one master at least is required for each one 
hundred pupils, so at least four classes, with four teachers, are 
necessary for five . hundred children of both sexes, — ^two for 
boys, and two for girls; eight classes at least — ^four for 
each sex, for every thousand pupils ; twelve for fifteen hun- 
dred children, if aU are collected in the same place ; or three 
schools of four classes, as if for three times five hundred pupils; 
or, again, a school of eight classes and one of four, as if for a 
thousand or for five hundred pupils, if there are gwercA school- 
houses, and so on. Infant, and exceptional schools for back- 
ward and neglected, imbecile or ill brought up children, for young 
workmen, and schools for adults, would complete the system. 

Let us suppose a town containing twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and having to provide for the instruction of about three 
thousand childr^ : what will be the best organisation that it 
can give its schools ? Such a town may be considered as hav- 
ing to class six times five hundred children into six large schools, 
each divided into two classes for boys and two for girls, or into 
twelve schools, six for boys and six for girls ; or, what would 
be better, it may establish at three different places three schools 
for a thousand pupils each, and each divided into four or five 
classes for boys, and as many classes for young girls. 

For a town whose population exceeds ten thousand, and 
which contains more than twelve hundred scholars, the central- 
isation of elementary schools in the same building would be of 
no use, or only injurious. Every considerable town ought to 
be divided into school-districts or cantons, and this division 
ought to correspond, as much as possible, with that of the 
parishes. The schools for the people are erected under the shade 
of the churches, and they can receive nothing but benefit by 
remaining there; but there is no need that this protec- 
tion degenerate into domination; besides, it may foUow the 
schools everywhere : it is not necessary, for the just influence 
which religion ought to possess over popular instruction, that 
the school should lean on the walls of the church — ^it will 
be sufficient if the clergy display everywhere a marked zeal 
for the education of the people. If there were a large town 
which until now possessed twelve or fifteen parochial schools, 
held for the most part in confined and badly-situated houses, 
and collecting on the same forms children of aU ages^ follow- 

£ 
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ing in general an old routine, frequently excelled by private 
schools, and having, besides, no common bond of unioD, 
would it not be infinitely better that the municipal authority 
should reduce the number, so that each school should con- 
tain from four hundred to five hundred pupils, classed accord- 
ing to their sex, their age, and their wants ? In establishing 
this new system, in erecting fitting shool-houses in the prindp^ 
quarters of the town, and in its centre, one appropriated to the 
higher school, we should not be regulated by the number of 
children actually present in the public schools, but rather by 
the number of the whole population, divided by six, a deduc- 
tion being made for the small number who attend the college. 
Thus, for instance, a town with fifty thousand inhabitants 
ought to be able to give elementary instruction to at least eight 
thousand children. It will therefore have to organise at least 
eight schools, of one thousand children, or sixteen schools, of 
five hundred pupils. These numbers will at first be very imper- 
fectly filled up; and each class, instead of containing a hundred 
pupils or more, may at first only reckon the half or the fourth 
part of that number. But, undoubtedly, if these schools be 
properly organised and well managed, in a short time no private 
school will be able to compete with them ; and in proportion as 
better practices replace the present ones — a thing that cannot 
fail to happen from the very progress of popular education — 
those spacious halls which will have been opened for youth will 
be more and more filled, and a new generation will scarcely have 
arisen, when pll the children of the people will eagerly hasten 
to take advantage of the immense benefits prepared for them. 

One of the conditions of such success is, that all schools of 
the same town be placed under the same central direction ; 
not merely to impress on them the same uniform character, but, 
above aU, that relations of good understanding and harmony 
may be sustained among them, and that they may mutually 
support and second each other, instead of aU being injured 
through a jealous rivalry. One of the great disadvantages 
arising from the isolated condition in which schools of the 
same town are generally left, is, that no pupil is obliged 
to attend the same establishment constantly. I have known 
town-schools in which, out of two hundred children, there 
are not twenty who begin and end their education there, 
and who have very frequently changed their school. Educa- 
tion and instruction have equally sufiered from this imli«- 
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mited opportunity of quitting one establishment for another. 
It ought to be provided that each child be received only into 
the school of the canton or parish where he resides, and that 
he could change his school only when changmg his district; 
without, however, even in this case, his being obliged to quit 
the school in which he was first enrolled. The advantages of 
thb regulation would greatly prevail over any inconvenience 
which might arise from it. But the observance of such a ror 
gulation supposes a central gowmmmt^ by which the particular 
directors of the various schools would be appointed. The 
general director would be the perpetual moderator; he would 
assemble the teachers into regular conferences, and at the same 
time be the organ between them and the municipal and univer- 
sity authorities. 

Large towns are being daily adorned and rendered more 
healthy — their streets are levelled^ their quays improved, and 
their public places enlarged — academies, theatres, and exchanges 
are erected — and everywhere more wholesome prisons replace 
the noxious dungeons of the middle ages: thus, everywhere is 
attention bestowed on public health, pleasure, and riches — on 
science and humanity* It seems to me that, in the midst of this 
progress and amelioration, enough is not yet done for popular 
education, on which, nevertheless, the rest all depends, and which 
ought to be the foundation of the great edifice now rearing. 
Improve elementary schools, render Uiem as good as possible, 
and plaoe them, with this object, not in sumptuous palaces, but 
in suitable buildings, and you will have at once better provided 
for the public safety, added to the riches and greatness of the 
nation, and fulfilled the noblest duty of humanity, — ^you will 
render science, at the same time, more useful and more general^ 
our manners milder and purer, commerce and industry more 
flourishing, and the course of government and of the adminis- 
tration of justice more easy and beneficial. 



SECTION VI. 

or MIXED SCHOOLS, IN BE8PECT OF THE MODE OF BELIOIOUS WOBSHIP. 

Hitherto, while discussing the organisation of primary schools, 
we have not taken into account that the inhabitants of the same 
district, as in many localities in Alsace, Lorraine, &c, in the 
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south of France, may profess different religions. It is on this 
account that the law gives to the Minister of Instruction, power 
to authorise, by the title of parish schools, seminaries especially 
belonging to any one of the forms of worship recognised by the 
State. This provision of the law only treats with respect a 
custom idready existing; for in many of these mixed communi- 
ties, the municipal contributions have for a long time been 
equally divided among the schools of the different creeds. 

In populous villages, this division has no other inconvenience 
than that of keeping up, between the inhabitants who profess 
different religions, a separation which it would be desirable to 
have entirely removed ; still education and instruction do not 
suffer by it, as it b sufficient, in organising the schools, to pro- 
ceed in the same manner as if for several distinct communities. 
But how can this be done in small villages which are divided 
between two sects ? There are in Alsace, villages with five 
hundred inhabitants which support two common schook, one 
of which, belonging to the minority, often contains no more 
than fifteen or twenty pupils. The result of this is, that the 
two schools are not in a desirable condition. Shall the sup- 
pression of this school of the minorUy, and consequently the 
advantage of having but one school better endowed and more 
suitably organised, be placed in the balance against the incon- 
venience of intrusting the education of a certain number of 
children to a teacher professing a different religion? — or what 
amounts to the same thing, shall there be miased schools in a 
country which reckons religious equality amongst the most 
precious of its rights, and where the law itself places religious 
instruction at the hestd of all education? We can conceive the 
assembling upon the same benches of pupils of different religions 
in special schools, and even in colleges; because their religious 
convictions are already formed, or because provision is made 
for the teaching of religion independently of, and apart from 
ordinary instruction; and, even there, a strict impartiality and 
an extreme delicacy is for many reasons necessary on the part 
of professors, lest ^ey wound the feelings of one party of the 
pupils ; and care must be taken not to excite those differences, 
the effacing of which is the design of uniting them in the 
same school. But in popular schools, where religious instruc- 
tion is not only the most important part of education, but 
where the spirit of religion should pervade all, and serve as 
the foundation of morality, and a common prayer should com- 
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mence and terminate the lesson, this admixture offers much 
greater difficulties. There are, it is true, some mixed schools 
where the most strict impartiality presides, where no trace 
of confessed preference is found, where pupils of different 
religious professions sit quietly side by side, living together 
in ^e same manner, imbibing the same sentiments, and receiv- 
ing from the same lips the same truths and precepts of morality 
and religion, not of religion under any particular form, but of 
universal religion, of that which all religious men profess, and 
which serves as the common basis of aU worship. But be- 
sides that few schools are thus managed, and that their 
management pre-supposes very rare qualities, at what sacrifice 
are ti^ose results obtained? Is it not at the expense of 
all that forms the essence of religious education, nay, which 
is religious education itself? In suppressing at the com- 
mencement and close of the school confessional prayer, and 
substituting for it a prayer without any distinctive cha- 
racter, the religious habits of the children are disturbed ; the 
suppression of all prayer would deprive them of an important 
means of religious education; and in making each portion of 
the children offer prayer for themselves apart, or in causing 
them all to recite the same prayer, if some are to kneel while 
others are standing, there is great risk of nourishing in the 
minds of the children that vay intolerance which they profess 
to be contending with, or else of implanting in their hearts 
the germs of sc^ticism and indifference. In such a school, 
the master who professes the religion of the minority is con- 
stantly under restraint, and never dares to express himself with 
entire ease and freedom, for fear of forgetting his part of pro- 
fessional indifference. He will be constantly liable to failure 
in this duty; and he will not be able to fulfil it but at 
the expense of the influence which he ought to exercise 
over his pupils. Until, therefore, by a general progress in re- 
ligion effected by other means, die different sects become 
reconciled, I think it b better to institute primary mixed 
schools only where they are absolutely necessary; that is to 
say, in districts very thinly peopled, or too poor to support 
several schools, or where nonconformists form only a very 
small minority. But in this case it is most indispensable that 
the superior authorities take care that the religious acquire- 
ments of this minority, be it Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, 
be not sacrificed ; and whenever the funds will permit it, there 
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should be added to the principal master, an assistant who pro- 
fesses the religion of the minority. 



SECTION VII. 

ON POPULAB, SPECIAL, AQBICULTUBAL, AlVB PBOFB88IONAL SCHOOLS. 

When primary schools have all possible development given to 
them, according to the different requirements and resources of 
the various localities — ^will they be sufficient? Or should 
there be added special schools to complete the education of 
the future agriculturist or future artisan? I have spoken of 
the necessity of establishing agricultural schools in the villages, 
and professional schools in the towns, independently of ordinary 
and inferior schools. It is most desirable that there should be in 
every department, if possible, an agricultural institute, similar 
to that which M. de Fellenberg has established at Hofwyl in 
Switzerland, or like that founded by M. de Dombasle at 
Roville; that there should be in large towns industrial and 
professional schools, like those at Metz aud Strasburg : but it 
is evident that these schools could not receive the mass of the 
pupils from the primary schools; and that they are not intended 
to form simple agriculturists and artisans; but farjners, foremen, 
and engineers. The best agricultural school for the mere 
labourer or vine dresser wiU be example, and his own labour 
in the fields and vineyards; and that this first of the arts may 
not remain stationary, and that its progress may profit all, 
many other means can be employed, besides establishing special 
schools of agriculture. To overcome custom, and to induce 
husbandmen to adopt new methods of cultivating and pre- 
paring the ground, even the number of agricultural societies 
and meetings, the prizes held out by the authorities, and the 
examples given by those landowners who are rich and en- 
lightened enough to devote themselves to the study or use of 
new inventions — even these will be bai'ely sufficient. To this 
might be added, with certain benefit, the example given by 
the pupils of the agricultural schools disseminated through 
the country. One or two young men from each village, who 
have been thus instructed, would suffice to spread everywhere 
the fruits of their education, and the progress of agricultural 
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art. But still the condition of progress of this kind is, that a 
greater gemeral imtr%ustion be spread over the rural districts, 
now, indeed, freed from the yoke of feudal lords, but deprived, 
at the same time, of the beneficial influence they often exercised 
over them. This general instruction can alone dispose the thou- 
sands of smaller proprietors, who share the soil^ to adopt useful 
improvements, which alone produce progress in agricultural 
science. There is, besides, a direct instruction in tins respect, 
which might be carried out in aU the schools in the country. 
We shaU return to this subject when we treat of instruction in 
the popular schools; we shall then see how far the village 
teacher may stiU render himself useful under this head. 

Our conclusion will be the same in respect of professional 
or industrial schools. Some have unwisely attempted to put 
these in opposition to the primary superior schools, or even to 
substitute the one for the other ; but the two species of schools 
have different objects, and can very well exist together. Pro- 
fessional schools, far from rendering superior schools useless, 
or from being preferred to them, take their existence for granted, 
and rely on them for help. 

Primary superior schools are intended to give a greater de- 
velopment to primary instruction ; but they have nothing in 
common, and ought to have nothing in common, with secondary 
instruction ; and if, in some places, they resemble colleges, without 
Greek and Latin, it is because the end of their institution, and 
the desire of the law, is misunderstood. They address themselves 
to the people, and are made for the people, like the elementary 
schools. There are amongst the labouring classes, from the simple 
day labourer to the steward of a large estate, from the artisan and 
simple workman to the foreman and manager in the manufac- 
tory, positions more or less elevated and difficult, and requiring 
more extended knowledge — enlarged and better education. 
This it is which has caused the establishment of primary 
superior schools, opened indiscriminately to all who are called 
to such positions; while professional and industrial schools 
should be specially devoted to the wants of those destined for 
trades and mechanical arts. These latter schools may join to 
their specific instruction, the subjects taught in the superior 
schools, but it is better to leave to both their own proper cha- 
racter. We do not propose that these professional schools 
should teach the mechanical arts themselves, or the various new 
discoveries which are made and perfected continually. These 
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schools can have no other end than that of teaching the elements 
of science necessary to all the useful arts, and the principles of 
the procedures common to them — of explaining the imjdenients 
and elements of industry, and of accustoming their scholars 
to the use of their eyes and ears : they are, in a word, schooLs of 
practical tecknoiogyy which it would be desirable doubtless to 
see established in all the large towns; but which, £ar from 
rendering primary superior schools unnecessary, really become 
only very useful through their means. From these schools of teck- 
nciiogify will be circulated aU the improvements of whichi the 
use&l arts are susceptible ; but to have them suitably received, 
and to employ them immediately for the benefit of society, it 
is still necessary to improve elementary instruction itself, on 
the progress of which, that of primary superior instruction and 
industrial instruction also depends. The better to insure the 
success of this latter, I have elsewhere placed, in the pro- 
gramme of even elementary instruction, the simple rules of 
technology and the elements of drawing. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND FURNISHING OF SCHOOL.HOUSES. 



SECTION L 

THE 0ON8TBUCTION OF SCHOOL- HOUSES. 

It is to be regretted, that notwithstanding the zeal of the superior 
authorities in promoting the erection of good school-houses, 
there still remains much to do; and what has been done leaves 
much to be desired. We should bear in mind that the quality of 
the schools depends, in a great measure, on the kind of build- 
ings in which they are placed; for it is not likely that a school 
will be very good if the house in which it is, is not suited to its 
objects. There are not only many rural districts stiU deprived 
of school-houses in any way convenient ; but the greater number 
even of towns are far from being suitably provided in this par- 
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ticular. I know rich and populous cities where the schools 
are worse located than even in some villages. But let me leave 
fruitless complaints and form plans for the future. Let me ex- 
plain how I should wish school-houses to be constructed in town 
and country, even at the risk of our schemes being called 
Utopian. Far be it from me to desire to intrude on the office 
of men of art, or to mix myself up with architecture. I 
leave to architects the care of constructing solid and beautiful 
houses : I- wish only to call their attention to what they appear 
sometimes to forget, the necessity of having a building which 
shall answer the purpose for which it b erected, and that the 
character it should present, after solidity, is convenience. 

I again assert, that, in order to be suitable, every school- 
house, either in town or country, should first be healthy, and 
far removed from every unwholesome, inconvenient, noisy, or 
disagreeable neighbourhood : that it should be easy of access, 
light, airy, and cheerful : that, in its situation, regard should 
be had to the number of pupils, and the necessity of their divi- 
sion into several classes. Particular care should also be taken 
as to the construction of out-houses for the use of the pupils, 
that the value of the property be not injured, and that sufficient 
regard be had to the heidth and morality of the pupils. In 
the country, when these conditions have been observed in all 
the school-houses, it is desirable that a spacious court should 
he added, for games and gymnastic exercises for the children, 
and a garden, not only for the use of the masters, but also for 
the instruction of the pupils ; that as much as possible the same 
building in which the schools are placed may not be used for 
other purposes, as, for example, a guard-house, nay, even a 
temporary prison ; that the school-rooms should always be 
situated on the ground floor, and the apartments of the master 
on the first floor ; that if there is a school for boys and one also 
for girls, there should be two outlets, and, if possible, two 
courts. In all new constructions, also, we should not be satis- 
fied with what at present exists, but remember what future 
progress may require; and care should be taken that there 
he always a school-room for little children. Steep and narrow 
staircases should be avoided : the means of heating should be 
80 arranged that the stove may be always lit from the outside ; 
it should be of china rather than of iron ; or, at any rate, if of 
iron, it should be siurounded by a wire railing, and the heat 
distributed as equally as possible through every part of the 
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room. On these conditions I willingly leave the architect to 
build, and should be contented with a moderate exterior 
elegance. In towns, the school-houses might be more hand- 
somely built : the care exercised in their construction as works 
of art, will prove to the people the value and importance that 
is attached by the Administration to popular instruction. 

Every school-house, situated in town, should be surrounded 
by several courts, one for infants, another for boys, and a third 
for girls ; for I suppose that the schools are all united 
under one roof. The way in which I would build a house 
for such a purpose is this: Within a spacious court a building 
should be raised, with wings on each side : each wing should 
be occupied on the ground floor, by an infant school, one 
for boys, another for little girls. The basement, like the 
ground floor, should be divided into two large rooms, having 
each its separate entrance, and should be appropriated to the 
preparatory classes. On the second floor, there should, at least, 
be four rooms for two middle and superior classes of boys and 
young girls. The apartments of the superintendents of the 
infant schools should be on the ground floor ; those of the prin- 
cipal and chief masters on the second story of the building. 
A building thus constructed would conveniently accommodate 
one thousand children placed under the same management, and 
would be sufficient for a population of six or eight thousand 
souls : there should also be a porter to superintend the egress 
and ingress of the pupils, and to see that the courts and rooms 
are kept perfectly clean, and to warm the latter in winter. K 
permitted, we would plant some trees in the court-yard, that 
the children might be shaded during their play; for our school- 
house should face the east, and the sun's rays should warm and 
enlighten it. But I fear, that school-houses like these, per- 
fectly suited for the purpose, and worthy the uses to which 
they would be appropriated, will long be but a hopeAil antici- 
pation. T know of some, however, not wholly unlike this 
ideal, and I would hope that their example will be imitated ; 
let me trust, at least, that we shall not be long before we pre- 
pare large, commodious, healthy, and pleasant rooms for primary 
instruction ; it is, as I have said, one of the principal chances 
of its success. 
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SECTION II. 

QN THE TUBNITUBB OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Bt the furniture of schools I understand all the necessary 
materials for instruction, and for their proper management in 
every respect. It includes, besides the forms, tables, the mas- 
ter's chair, and the black boards, reading tables, cards, 
and books in common use among the pupils; in a word, all 
that is necessary to render instruction possible and easy. 
After providing an efficient master and a convenient local- 
ity, the success of instruction mainly depends on the manner 
in which the school is furnished. As schools exist at pre- 
sent, much remains to be done, even for what is absolutely 
necessary or positively indispensable; what would be called 
the minimum of the materid, should be as binding on the 
conmiunity as the maintenance of the place, and of the school 
itself. The 12th clause of the organic law ordains, that 
every village teacher shall be provided with a conveniently 
arranged house, to serve the purpose of a dwelling as well as 
to receive his pupils. It is evident, that if the law has not 
spoken of furniture, it is because that is comprehended in the 
perfect arrangement of the dwelling, which it is the duty of 
the local authorities, and, failing them, of the departments of 
the state, to provide. We should consider as forming a ne- 
cessary part of furniture, besides forms and tables, constructed 
on the new principle; a chair for the master, placed on a plat- 
form in front of the fonns; two black boards fixed to the waU 
on each side of the chair, one for problems and passing ex- 
planations, the other for communications which require to re- 
main for some time in sight ; a desk with a lock, in which the 
books and all that is in daily use by the pupils for the purpose of 
instruction may be kept ; a cast-iron stove, or, what is better, one 
made of China, lighted from the outside, surroimded by a rail, 
and, if possible, placed on the side opposite to that occupied 
by the chair ; reading boards, suspended on the walls to the 
right and left of this chair; slates, some portable, others inserted 
into the tables for beginners; chalk pencils; inkstands fixed into 
the tables, for the two higher classes; copy slips pasted on card- 
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board; a system of balls for teaching the rudiments of calcula- 
tion ; also a measurey with whatever is necessary to make the 
system of weights and measures thoroughly understood. 

This, then, is what is requisite in every school, however 
elementary it may be. But in proportion as instruction is ex- 
tended with the resources and claims of communities, the re- 
quirements of the materid are increased. A map of the world ; 
a globe ; maps of Europe, France, and the Departments ; will 
be wanted in the school of any locality that has the means of 
procuring them. It will not be sufficient to furnish primary 
and superior schools in the same maimer : the means should 
be proportioned to the end — ^mathematical instruments and a 
cabinet of natural philosophy should not be wanting. We 
shall see elsewhere, that there are many philosophical instru- 
ments that even primary ordinary schools could afford to 
purchase. I should wish, too, that every community that 
has the means should procure for the master some useful works 
which he could not purchase for himself, and thus form by 
degrees a small school library, which, while useful to the pupils, 
might become the nucleus of a popular village library. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



SECTION I. 

IHTSODirOTION. 

The singular question has been raised, if education is possible 
in elementary schools, whilst the inquiry should have been 
limited to the manner in which it can be accomplished there. 
There is a twofold education : the education of Nature and 
Fate, if I may so speak, which depends upon all the circum- 
stances in the midst of which the human mind is formed and 
developed ; and the education of Art — education properly so 
called — free and reflective — consisting of the cares bestowed 
upon childhood and youth, by those to whom nature and 
society had intrusted them — ^namely, parents and teachers. A 
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great part of education in both senses is obtained at school, as 
well as at home. The presence of a child at school six hours 
each day, and for a period of six or eiffht years, at an aire the 
M«rt tender, and wlTen impressions J. rLt 4sily re<lived, 
must, of necessity, exert a great influence over him, and tend 
powerfully to counterbalance all other droumstances. The 
master may not think for an instant of the proper education 
of his pupils, but his example, his good and bad qualities, the 
disciplme of the school, the system of education — and, above 
all, tiie instruction given — ^must inevitably exert over them a 
marked influence. It is, therefore, for this reason alone, highly 
important that all these circumstances be rendered as favour- 
able as possible to the natural development and proper educa- 
tion of the body and mind of children. It is thus of every 
importance that the Teacher set before his pupils a good ex- 
ample, that by his character, at once mild and fLrm, and by the 
discipline he observes, he may exert a favourable influence 
over them, and that the system of instructum be subordinate 
to the wants of education. Therefore, the best Teacher is not 
he who is best informed, and most skilful in imparting instruc- 
tion ; but he who joins to these qualities, the most dignity, 
kindness, firmness, and authority. For itua reason, all that 
belongs to the school, the materials themselves, the situation of 
the hall, the classing of the pupils, and all the exterior arrange- 
ments are of importance. All these circumstances are of in- 
flaence in education, and belong to the art of teaching. 

Let the school then be directed by a man of virtuous cha- 
racter, besides being qualified and well informed ; let the disci- 
pline be firm without tyranny, founded upon the love of order, 
of propriety, and obedience; let the rewards and punishments 
be awarded with wisdom and justice, and emulation put in play 
without exciting the bad passions ; let the system be favourable 
to the unfolding of the faculties — even the mechanism of in- 
struction must assist the labour of the intellect ; let the abode of 
the children in school be rendered so agreeable and interest- 
ing, that they may repair thither with eagerness and pleasure ; 
let instruction, in short, instead of being addressed to the 
memory alone, always exercise the judgment; and, especially, 
let the moral and religious instruction be worthy of its object: 
in a word, let the school and the teacher, the discipline and 
instruction, be only by approximation what they should be, and 
there would then be no question upon the subject of education: 
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a school thus constituted will exercise a strong influence over 
the pupils — an influence powerful enough to counterbalance 
and overcome that of all other circumstances united. 

To the general influence exerted over children by the whole 
constitution of a good school, let there be joined, direct, rational, 
and systematical education — ^in respect to which, instruction 
itself is only a means — and the principle of which must govern 
all the cares of which children are the object ; the elemen- 
tary school will then not fail to be an essential and powerful 
means of education, properly so called — an institution destined 
not only to spread, among all classes of the people, certain 
branches of knowledge; but, especially, to form in them all the 
principal virtues of men and of citizens, to Insure the safety and 
morality of the public, and thus to add to the happiness and 
greatness of nations. 

It is of this direct education, inasmuch as it is the highest 
duty and true mission of elementary schools, that we propose 
to treat in the following pages. 



SECTION II. 

EDUCATION PBOPEBLT 80 CALLED IN FOPULAB SCHOOLS. 

It is not sufficient, in the popular elementary schools, to teach 
children reading, writing, arithmetic, and to inculcate, with more 
or less success, some ideas of religion and morality, history and 
geography, &c.; the one thing needful, is the educ(xH<m they 
ought to receive, and which, as has been said, should be the 
same for all classes of society, all having equal need of, and an 
equal right to it. By systematically developing and ennobling 
the natural faculties, its aim is to put the young in a condition to 
fulfil, in whatever station they may be placed, their destiny as 
men and citizens, and to perfect themselves more and more 
during the whole course of life. But, for this end, the ordin- 
ary exercises of school and instruction are not sufficient. To 
attain so high an object, we must not rely simply on the influence 
which a skilful teacher and virtuous man may, and always does, 
exercise over his pupils, by his example and precepts, lus disci- 
pline and instruction: it is necessary to go to work directly and 
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systematically, to develop and ennoble, by special exercise, each 
of the faculties and fiindamental dispositions which constitute 
the spiritual nature of man, in order to insure its empire over 
the animal nature ; each must be developed by itself, but also 
in the relation that each bears to the other. 

The simultaneous and harmonious development of these 
faculties is the end of education. But as their exercise is con- 
nected with organs, as the health of the body is of infinite im- 
portance to the health of the soul and the vigour of the mind — 
as man, besides, in this lower life, can, in general, only gain his 
bread by the sweat of his brow and the help of his hands-— pAy- 
steal education is one of the conditions of true education. 

Another condition of this education is, what is termed logical 
education, and which has for its object the exercise and forma- 
tion of the judgment, another necessary instrument in the acti- 
vity and progressive development of the human being. The 
body and the judgment are the two organs of all the activity 
of man, and their healthy state and strength is the twofold 
condition of all moral and intellectual perfection. Man can 
only become what he ought to be on earth, and really fulfil 
his destiny here^ through the assistance of his body and judg- 
ment. All true education supposes, then, physical and logical 
education. If I do not give the last-mentioned the moi'e 
common name of intdlectuail education, it is because I reserve 
this appelation for that part of true education, whose object 
is to develop the reason, and to satisfy the wants of truth and 
virtue. 



SECTION III. 

PHYSICAL BPUOATION IN ELEllBNTABT SCHOOLS. 

The object of physical education is to favour as much as pos- 
sible the development of the strengh and agility of the body, 
—in the first place, for thesake of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, and next for the labour to which man is destined. It has 
been asked, what elementary schools can and ought to do in this 
respect? There is so much the more need of care in this parti- 
cular, as the most part of those entering the popular schools will 
require strength and health to gain an honourable livelihood. 
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Althoogh the phyucal edacation of children begins long before 
their entrance at school, and depends principally on the care 
of their parents — ^teachers and authorities set over elementary 
schools Imve duties to fulfil in this respect. 

In the first place, the health of the children must in no wise 
be injured whilst in school. To effect this, the room in which 
they are kept, during half of the day, must be wholesome, in 
a good exposure, well lighted, neither narrow nor low, nor 
placed in a damp situation, and ventilated so as constantly to 
renew the air, without exposing the children to draughts — ^nei- 
ther cold in winter nor too hot in sununer. We have already 
stated how they should be heated ; there are very few schools 
which are as they ought to be in this respect. They are in 
general warmed by a large iron stove, which gives out a burn- 
ing heat, and is placed too near a portion of the pupils ; and 
usually, from a false economy, the fire is kindled in the room, 
which exposes the children to great danger.* 

More attention must be paid, therefore, to the cleanliness of 
the room than is commonly done, as well as to that of the 
pupils, as is prescribed in all the regulations. Health and mo- 
rality are both closely connected with cleanliness; and we 
shall return to this subject again, in treating of moral educa- 
tion and discipline. 

The organisation of the school must be such, that the chil- 
dren, especially the younger ones, be not constrained to renuun 
too long on their seats, but have a little exercise from time to 
time. For this purpose, there should be attached to each 
school a green, or well-gravelled court, with a simple gymnas- 
tic apparatus, in which the pupils, under the superintendence 
of the teacher, may have free scope for exercise, and which 
should be unaccompanied with danger, and not too fatiguing. 

The teacher will have to watch with care, that his pupils, 
especially in writing, keep themselves in a position favourable 
to respiration. He will also take care to dismiss immediately 
any children infected with diseases which they might commu- 
nicate to their companions. 

For the sake of the health of the pupils, it would be desir- 
able that all schools should be regularly visited, from time to 

*■ In the department of the Lower Rhinej within a few years, several 
severe accidents have occurred from this cause : two little girls have been 
burned, from having gone too near the mouth of the stove. 
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time, by physicians expressly intrusted wkh this care, as is 
done in the greater number of Infant Schools. 

M. de Gerando has, in his normal oourse, earnestly repre- 
sented to teachers the care they ought to take of the health of 
their pupils ; and I refer the reader to it, and to works which 
specially treat of this subject. 

I have intentionally said nothing of the inadmissibility of 
punishment which would injure the health of the children; 
because I ought to suppose that there are now no teachers 
so irrational as to have recourse to such chastisement. Besides, 
it is forbidden by law. 

Teachers might render themselves very useful, in the matter 
of health, by the counsels they might give the children and 
their parents, occasionally, or in regular lessons. There are a 
great many rules and maxims for the preservation of health, 
as safe and sure, as easy to be understood and imparted. On 
the other hand, there are in this respect, especially among country 
people, many fatal prejudices and practices, which ought to be 
combatted and overcome. The teacher must be put in a con- 
dition to spread these good maxims, and to oppose them to 
superstitious and bad customs. The best means to accomplish 
this would be, to place in their hands a good treatise on health, 
containing only what is most certain and approved by medical 
men, with some advice as to the care of the sick, and the prompt 
measures to be taken, in case of accidents, whilst waiting for 
the arrival of the surgeon or physician. 

Physical education, as it is generally understood, has a two- 
fold aim : the health and development of the strength of the 
body as such, and the exercise of the organs, or the education 
of the senses, for the sake of the intellect. But it is evident 
the latter rather belongs to logical education. The senses 
which it is most important to cultivate, and which are most 
susceptible of education j are the sight, hearing, and touch. 
It is well known of what delicacy of touch the blind are capa- 
ble ; but here necessity is the teacher, and no art can produce 
the same degree of perfection, which, besides, is rendered use- 
less by the possession of sight. As to sight and hearing, every 
thing depends on the attention we are early accustomed to 
bestow on what we see and hear. To see well, we must look 
with care ; to hear well, we must listen attentively. The atten- 
tioH must thus be cultivated first, as the general faculty of 
intuition or observation, and then as the principle of all intel- 
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lectuaL activity, and tbe condition of the success of all logical 
operations. If children hear or see badly — if they do not pro- 
perly distinguish objects or sound — ^if they often do i)ot even 
see what passes before their eyes, or what is addressed to them, 
it is for want of attention — ^it is because their mind has not 
been sufficiently excited. The savage sees and hears better 
than the civilised man, because he has greater need of paying 
attention to what surroimds him. Every thing in tbe educa^ 
tion of the senses, as in logical education, depends- on the care 
with which the faculty of attention is exercised — which is the 
strength of the mind, and the principle of the development 
of all the other faculties. 



SECTION IV. 

ON LOGICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTABT SCHOOLS. 

The chief object of logical education is to form the jiidgmenl, 
as the general instrument and condition of all moral and intel- 
lectual development. To think is to judge ; and in the culture 
of thought, the chief aim must be to render the judgment jtut 
and prompt. But the justness and activity of the judgment 
supposes a vivid sensibility, an imagination capable of con- 
ceiving, preserving, and reproducing its ideas, a faithful me- 
mory; and a habit of strong, steady, and penetrating attention, 
is the condition of this. Up to a certain point, logical educa- 
tion is obtained independently of plan or effort, if I may so 
speak, in every good school ; and instruction, however it may 
fall short of what it ought to be, naturally forms the judgment. 
Everything ought to contribute to exercise and perfect it. But 
this education must not be so limited; it ought to be the object of 
direct and immediate care — of exercises specially directed to this 
end. All good teachers agree in acknowledging the utility of 
what are called in Germany intellectual or logical exercises 
(Derdsilbungen), These exercises, whose object is to form the 
judgment, by developing its faculties, should be on a fixed plan, 
founded on the nature of the mind, and proceeding, like it, from 
the simple to the compound — from the easy to the difficult. 

I must limit myself to pointing out the path to be pursued, 
and to showing how such exercises may enter into the plan of 
the studies of our most elementary schools. 
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The correctness of the judgment depends, in the first place, 
on sensHnliti/* as the means of intuition and observation ; and 
as furnishing the principal data of our judgments. Sensibility 
must therefore be first exercised. 

It may be that the power of receiving impressions depends 
especially on our organs, and that it may be more or less 
vivid with some than with others ; but the quality of our im- 
pressions certainly depends on the degree of attention we be- 
stow on them. Impressions are nothing to us, except in so far 
as we perceive them; they become sensations only through ^ 
attention, which is that activity of the mind, necessary to allow 
the impression to enter and leave a trace there. If then we 
regard objects with distracted and imsteady attention, the 
impressions received from them will be without clearness 
and depth — ^they will be only superficially imprinted on 
the mind, and in a vague and unsettled form. The result 
is, that the imagination will conceive and retain them with 
difficulty, and reproduce them confusedly, without strength 
and clearness, and thus will present to the judgment only im- 
perfect data. The imagination, as the faculty of conceiving, 
of preserving, and reproducing the images we form of objects 
from impressions, depends necessarily on the sensibility of 
which it is the complement and the continuation ; and conse- 
sequently depends, like it, on the attention with which we 
receive impressions at first. Therefore, the stronger and stea- 
dier the attention has been, the impression will be the more 
vivid and profound ; the imagination will also conceive it more 
strongly, retain it with constancy, and reproduce it with fide- 
lity. Images, which must fix sensible data in a permanent 
form in the mind, and which are the elements of our knowledge 
of outward things, will be the more strongly and more clearly 
conceived — ^the deeper and stronger the impressions which 
furnish materilil for them have been ; and they will be better 
preserved, and more faithfully reproduced, the more strongly 
they have been first produced : their conception, preservation, 
and reproduction, therefore, equally depend on attention. 

Undoubtedly there is something more in perception than in 
sensation, resulting immediately from impression ; something 
more in the conception of images than in simple perception, 

* Sensibility here signifies the perceptive, or rather receptive faculty. 
The power of receiving impressions or information from the external 
world. 
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and more effort is required to reproduce them ; but attention 
is the principle of all these operations. Through it the mind 
receives impressions, and changes them into sensations, per- 
ceptions, and images ; through it, preserves and reproduces 
them, and it is also through it that these become notions and 
ideas. All these operations are only canHfmed and persever- 
ing attention. Therefore, the stronger, more constant, and 
steady it is, these operations will be the more successful; 
and the more certain and easy will be that ulterior work of 
thought, of which the sensible data are the first materials. 

Whatever inequality nature has established among men, by 
bestowing on some a more perfect organisation than on others, 
education establishes a still greater. The sensibility may be 
brought to perfection by the care with which the attention is 
excited and nourished ; and although it be admitted that the 
imagination is connected with certain organs, no one can deny 
that it is capable of education, and that it also depends for its 
exercise on attention. In short, even if the attention itself 
— that strength of mind which is the principle of all intellec- 
tual life — should depend on organisation, it is yet controlled 
by the wUl; and, on any supposition, requires to be exercised 
and cultivated ; it can and ought to be so. 

The work of education should therefore be begun by culti- 
vating the attention. " Attention," says M. de Gerando, " is 
an effort — an effort directed towards a fixed end — an effort suffi- 
ciently prolonged to attain that end. It may be inert or active — 
it may wander or be directed with order — it may be changing 
or persevering." It must therefore first be awakened, excited, 
and exercised; then directed and guided, strengthened and 
fixed. 

The curiosity of children should be early excited and satis- 
fied, to prevent them becoming indifferent and inert. For this 
purpose, they should be taught to look around them, and to 
listen with attention. All intellectual education in the ele- 
mentary school must begin with this, as well as all education in 
general. Above every thing, the minds of the young pupils 
must be awakened ; they should be taught to examine the ob- 
jects which surround them, and to distinguish them from each 
other. Afterwards, they should be accustomed to consider 
in detail a fixed object, to analyse it, then to compare it with 
another object. To distinguish, by naming them, the various 
objects within their reach ; to detach them, so to speak, from 
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each other, in the complex picture they form ; then to analyse 
them one by one, to gain a knowledge of their characteristics 
or special properties; lastly, to compare them with others, 
relatively to these properties; — such are the first exercises 
which may be given to children, to awaken and exercise their 
attention, as the faculty of observation. 

The enumeration of the objects inclosed in a given space, a 
detailed description of the various objects enumerated, and the 
comparison of them with each other, in relation to their resem- 
blance and difference, — such are the operations on which the 
youngest may be at first exercised, their attention being directed 
to them by questions. The enumeration might be made by 
numbering and properly naming the objects ; the description 
given by the aid of the five senses, and this will include the 
various properties which are revealed to the touch, sight, hear- 
ng, smell, and taste. The objects should then be compared, 
n relation to all these properties. This enumeration would at 
first be simple; afterwards, there may be added the classification 
of objects, according to their origin, destination, and utility, 
&c. At first, the description might be only through one sense, 
and completed by degrees ; in the same manner the objects 
should at first be compared only under one relation. 

In this manner the children, whilst exercising their atten- 
tion and judgment, will acquire knowledge, and form for them- 
selves a language. Such exercises, suitably graduated, may be 
varied, and rendered as amusing as instructive. They will some- 
times be on the objects on one side of the school-room, or even 
on all the principal objects contained in the room ; sometimes 
on a certain number of different things, such as fiowers, fruits, 
books, and stones laid on a table, or figures traced on a board. 
They may be infinitely varied ; and this variety, whilst, at the 
same time, it renders the exercises more useful, will be another 
element of success. 

There are other exercises for cultivating the imagination, 
as the faculty of reproducing images. The children may be 
made to describe objects which they have seen, and which they 
have been made to examine with this view, or to compare a 
present with an absent object. In all these exercises the chil- 
dren should be directed by questions put with order and me- 
thod, care being taken, at the same time, to correct any faults 
of language made in the answer. 

There is another application of the imaginative faculty : it 
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consists in acquiring an idea of things from a simple descrip- 
tion of them. To cultivate it, in this respect, the teacher mhII 
describe curious objects, animals, and plants, which the children 
have never seen--«omparing them with analogous objects with 
which they are acquainted; he will then question them, that he 
may be certain they understand and remember them. Thus, 
he may make them conceive the idea of a wolf, by describing 
it in its relation to a dog ; of the lion, by comparing it to a 
cat; of the cedar, by comparing it to the pine, &c. A print, a 
picture of the object thus described, which he should afterwards 
pkbce before the children, would finish this exercise usefully. 

I say nothing here of the imagination, as the poetic or the 
crecstive faculty. This is not a simple faculty, and therefore 
cannot be cultivated by particular exercises. It depends as vrell 
for its qualities as its defects on the imagination, properly so 
called — and on the sensibility, on the judgment, and on 
all the moral and intellectual development. All that can be 
recommended to teachers, in this respect, is to watch over the 
manifestations of this faculty, so that they prevent its wander- 
ings. The more care, likewise, that has been taken to strengthen 
the attention, and exercise the imagination — ^properly so called 
— and the judgment, the more certainly may the teacher prevent 
the errors which a philosopher has termed La foUe du lo^. 
The imagination may be exercised directly, as the faculty of 
combination and invention ; but in the higher classes only, by 
written compositions, and by narratives and descriptions recited 
by the pupils. Lastly, in so far as the cultivation of the ima- 
gination, as the faculty of idecil conceptiony is connected with 
the sentiment of the beautiful, it belongs to aesthetic education. 

With regard to the exercise of the memory, the faithfulness 
of which is of so much importance to the judgment — ^while re- 
ferring my reader to the excellent remarks of M. de Gerando 
on this subject,* I shall only permit myself to add a few ob- 
servations. It is known, that a very good memory may be found 
united to a weak judgment; which does not prove, as superficial 
observers have maintained, that a good memory can injure the 
judgment; but simply that the judgment is distinct from the 
memory, although depending upon it. Whenever the judg- 
ment is not formed from actual impressions, it must be fi'om 
remembrances; and then the correctness of it will be in pro- 

♦ Cours Normal, 5® Entretien. 
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portion to the faithfulness of these. A faithful memory is 
therefore the condition of correct judgment; whilst the other 
qualities of this faculty — facility, extent, and constancy — are 
connected only with instruction, or the knowledge of things. 
In order that our judgments, formed from acquired ideas, may 
be correct, it is sufficient that the memory he faithful; but, as 
the instrument of acquisition, it is important that it be at the 
same time ready and eonstant, extenswe and exact* It. must 
be exercised, then, under this twofold relation to two ends — as 
the condition of the judgment, and as the instrument of know- 
ledge. Under the first relation, the only means is to strengthen 
the attention. We can only retain well what we have observed 
attentively, and we seldom forget what interests us strongly. 
To insure the faithfulness of our remembrances, the attention 
must be especially cultivated; and the better to retain the ideas 
which are the object of instruction, they must be rendered in- 
teresting. The memory, as the means of instruction, must then 
be exercised by mechanical processes — so to speak — ^in the 
retention of a series of ideas or propositions, by making the 
children learn easy tasks. We shall examine, elsewhere, what 
ought to be the employment of the memory in this respect ; and 
we shall then see, that much may have been learned without 
there being true instruction, or the acquisition of real know- 
ledge ; because, whatever has been imposed on the memory by 
dint of repetition, does not, on that account, enter the mind ; 
but we shall see also that there are things which can only be 
properly understood, after they have been learned by heart. 
I must confine myself here to insisting on the necessity of 
exercising the memory, as the faculty of retaining, in a faithful 
and permanent manner, the ideas we ourselves form, as well as 
those we owe to instruction ; and there is no way of accom- 
plishing this, but by a habit of close and steady attention, 
ivhich is the common condition of a happy employment of the 
sengible or observing faculty ; of the imagination, as the faculty 
of conception and reproduction ; of the memory, as the deposi- 
tory of our remembrances, and as the faculty of retaining and 
reproducing the thoughts ; and, consequently, of the judgment 
itself. 

The exercises, whose design is to cultivate directly the 
attention of the pupils, do not exempt the teacher from en- 
deavouring to engage it, by taking care to render his lessons 
as interesting as possible ; — the degree of attention bestowed. 
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especially by young children,, being in proportion to the degree 
of interest exdted. He must not forget that every lesson 
should be, indirectly, an intellectual exercise; in this Aense it 
should always be addressed to the judgpnent; and that no les- 
son ifl really useful^ unless it is clearly understood. Exercises 
in mental arithmetic and grammatical analysis, may usefully 
vary the direct exercises. Two hours a- week should be devoted 
in the junior and middle classes to intellectual exercises, j>ro- 
perly so called ; other two to exercises in mental arithmetic, 
suitably graduated; and other two to grammatical analysis and 
exercises in language. I do not speak here of arithmetic 
or grammar as objects of teaching and means of instruction; 
but as they ought to be made use of in logical education — ^in the 
education of the intellectual faculties. Mental arithmetic is 
peculiarly adapted to ^ the attention and to form the instru- 
ment of thought; whilst it is, at the same time, a means of 
emulation and amusement to the young pupils. It is the same 
with grammatical analysis, when it is performed with intelli- 
gence, and care is taken that the phrases express always ideas 
familiar to the children. Language being the condition and 
expression of thought, too much application cannot be bestowed 
on exercising them in it. It is not necessary^ for this purpose, 
to begin them prematurely with a course of grammar ; it is 
enough, at first, to place before them good examples, and to 
correct them when they make usq of a wrong expression; after- 
wards, to explain to them what they have learned — ^being 
certain always that we are understood by them ; lastly, pre- 
vious to their passing into a higher class, they should be 
exercised in grammatical analysis. A deeper and more 
serious study of grammar will come afterwards, to finish the 
work. 



SECTION V. 

OF LOGICAL EDUCATION — CONCLUSION. OF THE INWABD SENSE — ^THE 
BEFLECTION— aUDOMENT AND THE BEASONING FACULTY. 

But it is not only on the exterior and material world that 
children must be habituated to fix their attention. In propor- 
tion as man, in familiarising himself with surrounding nature. 
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and living amongst his fellow-men, has exercised his intellect 
on things without, he feels the need of looking into himself, 
he discovers within his soid a world of sentiments and ideas, 
to which it is of every importance that the early attention 
of the pupils be called. Self-knowledge is the condition of 
all self-perfection, and, especially, of all moral improvement. 
There are some who never attain this self-knowledge, and who 
are constantly deceived, from the neglect of habituating them- 
selves to observing, and taking account of, the emotions of their 
soul. Now, without, this self-knowledge, it is scarcely possible 
to preserve the dominion over self. The legitimate empire that 
reason ought to hold over the passions, over all the emotions of 
the soul — even the best — over the activity of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, supposes, besides a strength and firmness 
in the will, the knowledge of self, and of our dispositions and 
weaknesses : but this knowledge is only acquired by the habit 
of steady attention in regard of what passes within us, and by our 
observing, with the same interest, the changing scene of the 
internal world as that of the world without — ^by our rendering 
an account of the emotions of the heart, the thoughts of. the 
spirit, of our affections, desires, and inclinations. 

It is essential, therefore, to accustom children to reflect 
upon what passes within them, in the first place, in order 
to give them a knowledge of the general nature of man, 
and afterwards to teach them the knowledge of themselves as 
individuals. 

To accomplish this end, it appears to me necessary to devote 
an hour a- week, in the higher classes, to conversations on the 
spiritual nature of man, pursuing a fixed plan, and encouraging 
the children to confirm, by their own experience, the remarks 
composing this instruction, which may be by turns didactic and 
Socratic. A phsychology for elementary schools — a clear and 
concise treatise on the nature of the soul — ^to serve as a text 
book, is one of the elementary books we still want. Children 
would thus be accustomed to look inwardly, and to study them- 
selves. It will also be necessary to hold, from time to 
time, individual conversations with them, to render them at- 
tentive to their particular inclinations and defects. I shall 
return to this subject when treating of moral education. It is 
at present sufficient to show how important it is to the whole 
course of education, that the attention of the pupils be early 
called to their spiritual nature, by means of special instruction 
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and exercises directed to that end. — It remains to be seen how 
the judgment and the reasoning faculty can be exercised in 
elementary schools. 

To speaky is to affirm; to think, is to judge. The design of 
all the preceding exercises being to furnish exact data to the 
mindy they consequently serve to render the judgment more 
correct and active. There is a twofold judgment — first, the 
judgment which is styled in philosophy synthetic; by it ideas 
are formed from the data of external or internal observation, 
or from description and instruction; and this depends on the 
sensibility, and the imagination as the faculty of conception, 
which depend themselves, for their degree of strength and 
sincerity, on intuitive attention. The correctness of the 
judgment is secured, in this respect, by exercises, having for 
their aim the strengthening of the attention, as the faculty of 
observation and conception. There is, besides, the judgment 
styled ancdytic, which is exercised upon impressions and 
remembrances, or upon the ideas we have formed of things: 
it is the judgment which analyses and applies our ideas and 
remembrances. But as the judgment we exercise upon 
objects depends materially upon the ideas we have formed of 
them, it is evident that the care taken to render the synthetic 
judgment, which forms ideas, correct, will, at the same time, 
secure the truth of the analytical judgment, which is only the 
decomposition and reproduction of them. It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, through indolence or rashness of mind, that we 
do not clearly perceive what our ideas are, or imagine them 
what they are not. In both cases we deceive ourselves, from 
want of sufficient attention. To cultivate the judgment in this 
respect, is therefore to cultivate the attention, in so far as it 
is applied to the analysis of our ideas. We must then, by fre- 
quent exercises, of which theSocratic system furnishes the rules, 
habituate children to give an exact account to themselves of 
their ideas — ^to deliberate in their mind — and to interrogate 
their consciousness and remembrances aright. In fine, to form 
the judgment, the attention must always be exercised and 
strengthened, as it is upon this its accuracy depends : it is the 
same strength of mind, by turns applied to objects and ideas, 
which presides over all our judgments. It is, however, neces- 
sary to have recourse to one set means for the cultivation of 
the intuitive and imaginative attention, or synthetic judgment, 
which forms ideas and stores them in the mind; and, to 
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others, for exercising the reflective attention, or the analytic 
judgment, which decomposes ideas, and explains and applies 
them outwardly. 

As much may be said of the reascming faoulty, which is only 
another form of the judgment, and whose accuracy depends 
equally with the judgment on the strength of the attention. 
Like the judgment, the reasoning faculty is sometimes syn- 
thetic, sometimes analytic, according as it contributes to the 
formation of ideas, or relates to ideas already formed, or rather, 
to analytic propositions. In the first case, it proceeds by «n- 
duetion ; in the second, by deduction. The diff'erence between 
induction and deduction is, that the former enunciates some- 
thing more than is presented to the observation; while the latter 
explicitly declares only what is contained in admitted proposi- 
tions. Hence it follows, that the reasonings of induction de- 
pend especially on the intuitive attention ; whilst the reflective 
attention presides over the reasonings of deduction. And as 
the real truth of all deduction supposes a true principle founded 
upon observation, whether external or internal, it follows, that 
all reasoning depends principally on intuitive attention and 
observation. Induction and deduction have, moreover, each 
their particular laws. As induction infers the genersd from 
the particular, and from the whole a part, it is more exact 
and certain, in proportion as more particular cases have 
been observed, and more essential parts of a whole known ; 
that is, merely sufficient to enable us to conceive it. A man 
commits a crime ; can we conclude from this that he is alto- 
gether immoral? It is evident that this would be a hasty 
induction. It having been observed that, in a given case, 
a fortuitous circumstance appears to have efiected the cure of 
a disease, is it therefore to be imagined, that an infallible re- 
medy is found for this disease in every possible case? Such 
judgments are formed every day ; and it is easy to make even 
children understand how erroneous they are. There are many 
vulgar proverbs calculated to prevent this, such as — " Once is 
not always ;" " the dress does not make a monk," &c. 

As for reasonings of Deduction, their truth depends upon 
that of the propositions, which serve as their foundation or 
principle. If these are the product of a false induction, error 
can only be deduced from them ; hence this first law of all the 
reasoning of deduction — that it is necessary to examine iheprin- 
ciple, in accordance with the laws of induction. For example. 
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it is said, '^ That man must be wicked, because he is unfortunate/ 
This is false reasoning resting on a false principle, namely^ that 
misfortune is always the effect of misconduct. But false con- 
sequences may also be deduced from a true principle, by sup- 
posing more in it than it contains. Nothing is more common 
than to hear it said, '^ Riches are the means of happiness; 
now that man is rich, he must therefore be happy;" as if riches 
necessarily caused happiness. 

These laws are in nowise difficult to be understood ; and 
they may be placed within the reach of popular schools. 
We may go farther ; and even teach there the fundamental 
principles of all deductive reasoning. All reasoning of this 
kind rests upon one of these two logical axioms: all the 
attributes of a genus are with stronger reason the attributes of 
a species; and the attributes of one attribute are the attri- 
butes of the subject of that attribute. '* All men are liable to 
be deceived; it is therefore not astonishing that the wisest 
should be sometimes deceived." This reasoning is founded 
upon the first of these axioms. " We are responsible for our 
actions, because we are free agents." This reasoning is founded 
on the second. 

Logical analyses, and real analyses of given propositions, be- 
ginning with the most sunple, are the best exercises for forming 
the judgment and the reasoning faculty. 

Of course, all such exercises, having for their object logical 
education, ought to be suitably graduated. In the first class, 
they must bo limited to those which are designed to awaken 
the intuitive attention, to exercises in nomenclature, of memory, 
and in simple mental arithmetic ; in the second, there will be 
added exercises of the imagination, grammatical analysis, and 
arithmetic ; in the third class, the pupils may be exercised in 
self-knowledge, reflection, and reasoning; and there should be 
added to the preceding exercises, logical analysis, composition, 
and the higher branches of arithmetic. 



SECTION VI. 

OF BELIOIOUS EDUCATION IN POPULAB SCHOOLS. 

Religion and morality have been justly placed in the first rank 
among the objects of elementary instruction. But tlus instruo- 
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tion is as difficult as it is important. And it is the part of 
public education as yet by far the most defective. 

There are subjects of instruction which it is sufficient to instil 
into the mind, by intuition, by description, by reasoning, and 
to impress on the memory by frequent repetition. Religion 
and morality do not belong to these. Founded upon the in- 
stincts of human nature, but apparently contrary to other in- 
clinations — striving constantly against vulgar and material 
interests, they are only powerful through the sentiments and 
the will, although they act only through the judgment. It is 
especially true of ^Aem, that instriiction is nothing without 

Religious and moral education are commonly confounded 
together, because they lend a mutual support to each other, 
and as the latter has especial need of the former; but they are 
not the less distinct, like the dispositions to which they relate ; 
and they have each their peculiar system. 

Religious instruction supposes in human nature a particular 
disposition, which has to be awakened and developed ; and it 
cannot be denied that such a disposition exists. The very ex- 
istence of religion under such varied forms, the power it exer- 
cises over the mind, and the universality of its empire, prove it 
to be so. As music owes its power to the ear, upon which it 
acts ; so Religion owes hers to the religious nature of man, which 
divine revelation and the meditations of philosophers have en- 
lightened and developed, but which they assume and have not 

created. 

It is by virtue of his nature — ^it is because he has been created 
in the image of God — ^that man aspires to the Infinite, and 
raises his mind towards God, however little he may be able to 
comprehend Him and discern what he is. But this fundamen- 
tal disposition, natural and universal as it may be, has need of 
being awakened, developed, and directed. Left to itself, it is 
developed slowly, and, through effect of outward circumstances, 
it may wander in its developments; hence the necessity of reli- 
gious education for the Race as well as for the individual. 
Providence has made provision for the religious education of 
the Race : it is for teachers and ministers of religion, the depo- 
sitaries of divine revelation, and the representatives of the 
actual development of the religious sentiment of our Race, to 
provide for that of new generations. 

Thechief function of this education is not to create the religious 
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sentiment in the soul — it virtually exists there — ^but to awaken 
it, to realise it, if I may so speak : and for this, it is necessary 
to address, by turns, the sentiment and growing reason of the 
child. The little work of Canon Schmid, Hefttri d' Eickev^ds, 
oU comment unjeune enfant apprit a connaitre Dieu, may serve 
here as a model. There are several ways of awakening and 
nourishing the religious conscience of children. In general, the 
work is begun before they come to school, and all that is re- 
quired, is to continue it with intelligence. An essential con- 
dition of this education is, that the teacher be himself animated 
with a lively religious sentiment, and that he burns with this 
divine flame, which will then enlighten and warm the souls of his 
pupils. The prayers at the beginning and close of school are 
also a means of nourishing this sentiment ; but they ever ought 
to be simple, unaffected, easy, and recited with solemnity. 
These prayers are too often above the comprehension of chil- 
dren, repeated with haste, without reflection or unction ; and, 
in this case, they only produce indiflcrence, and are hurtful 
instead of useful. In the conversations occupied with this 
momentous work, the teachers should know how to profit by 
opportunities presented by events, closely concerning their 
pupils; or by the changes of the seasons, and, especially, by 
the recurrence of extraordinary phenomena. The religious 
sentiment thus awakened, may be nourished and developed 
by the wonders of nature, by meditation on the experiences 
of life, by the recital of the most ancient traditions of the 
human race, especially of that relating to the origin of man, 
which is the marvel of marvels, and which no one can com- 
prehend apart from the direct intervention of a Divine Being: 
it will be farther nourished and developed by prayer, by the 
august ceremonies of worship, by instruction, and by the solemn 
initiation of the pupils into the holy mysteries. 

I shall state, elsewhere, what this instruction ought to be, 
and what this initiation supposes ; meanwhile I only remark, 
that religious instruction can only be given with eflect when the 
children have been prepared by religious education; and that it 
ought to have no other end than the completion of this educa- 
tion. Religion is at once sentiment, worship^ and science; and 
it has value as science only in so far as it is founded on sen- 
timent, and may be expressed by worship. Worship itself is 
only of value when in connection with sentiment and know- 
ledge. Without instruction, the religious sentiment is blind 
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and without capacity, and worship is a worthless form : but, 
without sentiment, instruction falls upon a sterile soil, and 
produces no fruit. Above all, then, we must apply ourselves 
to forming and developing the sentiment or religious spirit, 
which is, at once, the fear of God, respect, adoration, and 
love; therefore, it involves resignation to the decrees of 
Providence, self-denial, humility, charity, devotion to reli- 
gious study as the expression of the Divine will — a devotion 
rendered easy by trust in God, and by the hope of another and 
better life. 

Such ought to be the object of religious education, without 
which instruction is powerless as such. To realise it, we 
must give the child the knowledge of the high dignity of 
man, of his noble origin, of his immortal destiny, and of 
his nusery, his weakness, and his frailty; we must fill his 
soul with the fear and love of God, and elevate his mind 
by sublime ideas of the Infinite, the Eternal, and the Abso- 
lute. Instruction will then have an easy task ; and what- 
ever revolutions the minds of the pupils may undergo when 
they become men, their religious convictions will remain 
unshaken as sentiments, and their inward faith resist the 
doubts which may try it. Their religious belief may be modi- 
fied, it may even be overturned ; but they will believe in their 
hearty although unbelief may take possession of their intel- 
lect — if unbelief as to essential doctrines could possibly gain 
an entrance into minds thus prepared. 



SECTION VII. 

ON MORAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTABT SCHOOLS. 

Moral education in elementary schools is generally confined 
to a few lessons connected with religious instruction — to a few 
exhortations occasionally given to the pupils, and to discipline. 
This is far from being sufficient, and it is absolutely necessary 
to provide more fully for this important branch of popular 
education, and to make it the object of direct exercises and 
special cares. Moral education is, undoubtedly, closely con- 
nected with religious education — they mutually suppose, and 
ought constantly to be related to, each other. The moral and 
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religious sentiments rest on the same foundation; although 
separately developed, they influence each other and lead to the 
same end. Religion and morality have their roots in the con- 
sciousness which man has preserved, through all the revolutions 
of history, of his noble origin and his high destiny ; they are 
the developments of that divine germ, planted by God in the 
human soul, when he created man in his own image ; their aim 
is to re-establish this consciousness in all its original strength 
and clearness, and to inspire him with sentiments, thoughts, 
and actions, worthy of this origin and destiny. Religion, like- 
wise, is the necessary sanction of morality; and there are pre- 
cious virtues which it alone can give us. Piety, without 
morality, is a barren sentiment, a flower without fruit ; and 
morality, unsupported by religion, wants its most powerful 
safeguard. But piety and morality are not therefore less the 
product of the development of two digtinct disposUionSf 
although founded on the same principle of conscience; and, 
notwithstanding their common principle and tendency, the 
religious and moral sentiments each require a special educa- 
tion. Morality must neither be deprived of the support afibrded 
it by religion, nor be made to depend entirely on certain doc- 
trines as its necessary condition. Moral obligation is imposed 
on the conscience in an absolute manner; and the end which 
must be kept in view by education in this respect is, to accus- 
tom men to perform their duty, sotdtf for ths purpose of obey- 
ing the voice of conscience. 

Instruction suffices still less to develop the moral than to 
nourish the religious sentiment. What the greater part of man- 
kind wants, is, not so much the knowledge of what is good or 
evil, as an enlightened conscience, a lively sense of duty, and 
strength to resist temptation, to subdue the passions, and to 
perform with firmness and constancy what they acknowledge 
as right. 

Moral instruction is too frequently confined to inculcating 
on the pupils certain precepts, by addressing their memory 
rather than their judgment; but it really attains its end, only 
when it succeeds in convincing them that these precepts are 
binding upon them. As a geometrical proposition is of no 
value to him who studies it imtil demonstrated to him, so a 
moral precept is useless to him to whom it is addressed, tiQ he 
understands its obligations, and feels it imposed by his own 
conscience. 
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Tell an Indian savage, for example, that he must forgive 
injuries, pardon a conquered enemy, and return good for evil, 
— ^hewill look upon this sublime precept as absurd; or, at best, 
he will grant that it may be good for a ivhite man, having other 
duties and other manners than the red man; he may, if he has 
a high opinion of your spirit, admit it on your word, and, 
through deference, outwardly conform to it. But it is evident, 
in this case, that his obedience would have nothing moral in it. 
To make him really adopt and willingly practice this precept, 
it would be necessary to bring him to regard it as reasonable, 
as beautiful, and sublime — as truly obligatory ; that is to say, it 
would be necessary to develop his moral Conscience to such a 
degree, that the forgiveness of injuries would appear a neces- 
sary duty, and he would no longer violate it without remorse, 
or without feeling his heart offended and wounded, nor prac- 
tice it without his inward nature being completely satisfied. 

It is evident, from this example, that moral instruction, to be 
really useful, supposes the development of the Conscience; and 
this development is the first and chief object of moral edu- 
cation. 

Considered as a natural disposition, the moral Conscience is the 
same in all men; but in proportion as it is developed, it varies; 
it is different, because appearing in various degrees of develop- 
ment. It is by not making this distinction that errors have arisen, 
which it is of importance to the cause of education to remove. 

This natural Conscience, which J. J. Rousseau calls a divine 
ingUncty an immortal and celesUdl voice, the safe guide of an 
ignorant and finite, lut intelligent and free being, and which he 
places in opposition to an understanding without rule, and a 
reason without principle, is, like instinct, only a disposition, a 
divine germ which can be developed and made to fructify only 
in social life, and by the aid of that understanding and reason 
which Rousseau seems to despise. It is for this reason that the 
moral law, which, according to an expression of St. Paul, is 
reritten on our hearts, is not understood by all in the same 
terms or as possessing the same strength : the conscience re- 
quires to be formed, the moral judgment to be cultivated; and, 
though we never sin while we obey the voice of this inward 
judge, this judge may itself be deceived for want of instruc- 
tion ; if it is incorruptible, it is not naturally infallible. 

The diversity of moral opinions in different countries and 
ages, has, however, been exaggerated. This diversity is greater 

G 
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as regards usages and customs, laws and institutions, than 
moral ideas — ^properly so called — and arises from the conscience 
not being everywhere equally developed. 

Man is everywhere born with the same dispositions, every- 
where animated by the same divine spirit; he everywhere 
makes a distinction between good and evil, and nowhere does 
he regard all actions as equally permissible or indifferent : he 
unfailingly judges them by another standard than that of mere 
utility or prudence ; in short, in all regions he acknowledges 
other limits to his activity than those of his bodily strength or 
his desires; and it is this voluntary acknowledgment of a certain 
limit to his activity, not dictated by prudence or imposed by 
necessity, which constitutes morality, or, at least, the first stage 
of moral development. Excepting, perhaps, a few miserable 
tribes, not savage or uncultivated, but rendered brutal by misery 
or degraded by slavery, excepting also, it may be, some indi- 
viduals in the midst of civilised nations, lost through fatal and 
stupid doctrines, and through vice, or some sophists deceived, 
but not inwardly convinced, by false speculation — all nations 
and all men, the greatest, and even the most savage, acknow- 
ledge the laws of justice and of sworn faith ; and if they break 
these, Remorse attests the reality and majesty of the law, with 
even greater power than that with which Virtue offers the same 
testimony. 

If morality is innate, it is, as Liebnitz has said, as in the case 
oiiMriihrnetic: left to itself, the conscience is developed gradually 
and according to circumstances; and it is the province of edu- 
cation to direct and hasten this development by instruction, by 
raising the conscience of children and young people to the 
highest point that the conscience of the human mind has yet 
reached. Moral teaching is to children in the same position as 
to the still uncultivated tribes — a species of revelation; just as 
Christian morality in several of its precepts was a revelation 
to the Jews and to the whole world : but the pupils should be 
brought to accept this revelation freely; by our showing them, 
that it is virtually lying within their hearts and reasons. 

At the same time that the children are thus receiving through 
instruction a distinct consciousness of their duties, from the 
simplest and most natural, to the noblest and most sublime, 
their moral judgments ought to be formed by real or fictitious 
actions being submitted to their appreciation. The force of 
morality taught by example has long been known ; but it is 
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perhaps not sufficiently made use of in exercising the moral 
feelings of children. Kant advbes teachers to bring before the 
judgments of their pupils the lives of historical characters, and 
to make them appreciate the morality of their actions. He 
recommends that they should first be asked if an action, con- 
sidered in itself, is conformable to morality ? — ^if so, to what 
precept ? and if this precept is of sovereign obligation, or if 
it merely permits an action? After being thus assured of the 
lawfulness of the action, of its conformity to the law, they 
should be asked if it was inspired by respect for the law, by 
pure love of the right, and of duty. Such exercises will not 
merely serve to form the moral judgment, but will create a 
warm interest in morality itself. Numerous examples of moral 
purity will impress on the pupils the consciousness of their own 
freedom, of their superiority to sensual inclinations and desires, 
and will excite in them a generous emulation. 

According to the same philosopher, however little the reason 
may be developed, the difference between right and wrong is 
as clearly defined, as that between our right and left hands. 
Relate to a child about ten years of age, but who has received 
a suitable education, the history of a man who has been tempted 
to be false to his principles — first, by dazzling promises, then 
by tbreats> including that of death, and at last by physical and 
mental tortures, by making the welfare of his family depend 
on his submission ; tell him that this man has resisted promises 
and threats, and all suffering, and you will see him proceed 
from admiration to respect, from respect to veneration, and end, 
by desiring himself to be capable of as much greatness, and to 
share the fate of the noble victim. 

The great defect of most of the moral stories related to chil- 
dren is their fictitious character. They too often show vice cor- 
poreally punished, and virtue rewarded in the same manner. 
Now, without referring to what is antichristian and immoral in 
this method of interpreting the ways of Providence upon the 
earth, — is there no danger of increasing, by such means, that 
selfishness which morality should overcome ? Is it not to be 
feared, that when the child has become a man, he will find the 
real world so different from this ideal world, that his morality 
may be seriously compromised ? 

Let the children be taught, by examples drawn rather from 
real life, the natural consequences of vice and of virtue ; let 
them be made aware of the evils and shame, sufferings and 
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remorse, which the former brings after it, of all that is noble 
and great in the latter, and of the advantages, and the pure 
and inward joys it affords. Let them be made, for instance, 
to observe the confusion in which the liar involves himsdf 
when he wishes to support his falsehoods, and to what con- 
tempt he is exposed when betrayed by his own contradictions. 
Let them be told of the fatal consequences of incontinence, 
idleness, improbity, envy, hatred, and anger, of all the vices and 
bad passions. On the other hand, let them be made to under- 
stand how probity produces confidence and esteem, and there- 
fore credit and prosperity, the happy consequences of modera- 
tion, of the love of labour, of temperance, and kindness, of all 
good qualities, and of all virtues. But let them be afterwards 
made to hate vice for itself, as unworthy of a rational beii^, 
disgraceful and degrading to man, and to love virtue iar its 
own sake, on account of its inherent dignity and beauty. Let 
crime appear to th^n miserable in the midst of the greatest pros- 
perity, and only the more hateful when triumphant ; and let 
virtue shine forth as worthy of envy, even when loaded with 
misfortunes ; and the more beautiful when it requires to make 
great efforts and sacrifices to support itself. 

In this way the conscience will be developed and the moral 
sense become stronger and more refined; Duty wiU be imposed 
on the Will, gifted with the highest authority; and it wdli 
become difficult, if not impossible, to fail in an obligation, 
presented to the mind with due clearness, and to the reason 
with the character of necessity. But man is not a pure intel- 
ligence; his worldly interests, the inclinations of his physical 
nature, and his passions from within, constituting a power not 
necessarily hostUe, but often opposed to his moral nature, and 
frequently leading him astray. And as science alone is insuffi- 
cient to guide the mariner into a safe haven, without the assist- 
ance of the courageous pilot, who has strength adequate to guide 
him through the waves and tempest, so man requires, besides 
the knowledge of what is right, the firmness and constancy 
necessary to enable him to resist the solicitations of the senses 
and the storms of passion. To teach him to govern his desires, 
and to regulate his passions by prudence and in conformity 
with the principles of reason, to exercise his moral courage 
and to strengthen his will, is the second object of moral edu- 
cation. Children must be early accustomed to resist their 
natural inclinations, to rule their passionate desires, and to 
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c(»nmand their emotions. This habit can only be acquired by 
exercise and constant effort. The more we allow passion to 
rule over us, the more difficult is it to overcome it, and the 
more we become its slave : but strength of WiU also increases 
with success. Hence the importance of good habits acquired 
in infancy and youth. Besides instructions, enlightening the 
consetence and forming the moral judgment, the means to be 
employed to endow reason with the strength needful to subdue 
the passions and unlawful desires, are — the counsels of pru- 
dence, a lively sense of the dignity of human nature, and 
e^)ecially the voice of Religion. We shall elsewhere see what 
discipline can effect with regard to this. Now all such means 
are at the command of teachers, seconded by our pastors. It 
is especially in this latter t<»sk that the int^^ition of Reli- 
gi(m is indispensable to the cause of Morality. Religiously 
educated, our children will not fail to walk in the ways of God, 
which are those of justice, truth, purity, and humanity. Let God, 
therefore, be presented to them, not only as the Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe, but as the Author and Guardian of that 
moral Law which He himself has written on our hearts. Let 
•the voice of conscience be to them what in reality it is — ^the 
voice of God: it will not on that account be more binding, but 
it will be more imposing, more powerful,' and more sacred. 
Above all, let them seek in prayer, in the habit of raising their 
minds to God, and of filling their souls mth the thought of 
the Infinite, a refuge against misfortune, and, at the same time, 
strength to resist evil. 

The moral education of children, moreover, requires on the 
part of the teacher a knowledge of their individual characters. 
To direct the progressive development of the consciences of 
some^ it is suffident to give them good impressions and good 
habits; whilst others, more inclined to evil, and more liable to 
yield to temptation, either on account of the weakness of their 
character or of its violence, must be the objects of direct care. 
As to vicious and depraved children, it would be necessary to 
sulnnit them to peculiar treatment, by s^arating them, like 
those affected with contagious distempers. The school must 
not, in general, be a penitentiary or house of correction — ^it 
can only be so exceptiondUy ; and the methods adopted to 
render cldldren moral, must have nothing in common with 
those em^doyed for reclaiming criminab. 

We know the difficulties which moral education has to 
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encounter in public schools; but tbey do not appear insur- 
mountable. Even now there is no elem^itary school in 
which some efforts are not made in this direction, and no 
teacher who does not feel these efforts to be a duty. Every 
where morality is more or less successfully taught, by support- 
ing it in religion; every where children are exhorted, either in 
a body or individually, to do good and to shun evil, and en- 
deavours are made to correct their faults, by inducing them to 
contract good habits, and by accustoming them to order, neat- 
ness, and obedience, by means of discipline. Now I ask 
only that more scope and intensity be given to these in- 
structions; that these efforts be more systematic and con- 
nected ; and that discipline, subordinate to a higher end, may 
every where become a means of moral education. In a word, 
all ^at is required, is to regulate, perfect, and complete what 
is already nearly universally practised. 

The obstacles complained of are not inherent in the nature 
of public schools. Let such be properly organised ; let those 
who direct them be worthy of their mission; let the authorities 
placed over them support them in accordance with the design 
of the law and the desires of humanity; and moral education 
will no longer be so difficult of accomplishment : it will produce 
the choicest firuits,' notwithstanding the opposing influences to 
which the children are exposed out of school, and however de- 
ficient their domestic education may be. 

In general, even the most vicious parents wish their children 
to be brought up in virtue, and respect their innocence ; most 
err, in this respect, through ignorance or weakness. Let them 
be aided as much as possible; and in the country let the 
teachers join with the curates and pastors for this purpose. 
Let them communicate with the parents of their pupils wher- 
ever it is possible ; let them in every case fulfil their duty in 
the school; and let them redouble their zeal and watchfulness, 
where family education is neglected or is opposed to them. 

Moral education will be the easier in popular schools the 
more perfect the organisation of the schools is ; and it is more 
particularly for its sake than for that of instruction, properly 
so called, that we wish there were every where Infant 
Schools where it might commence with the intellectual life of 
the children ; and, beyond the ordinary schools, schools for 
youth, where it might be completed, at the time when, with the 
age of reason, that of the passions also commences, and when 
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the transition from childhood to youth, from the careless life 
of the school to the active and tormenting life of the world, 
takes place. 

A volume would be necessary to point out with adequate 
detail the paths to be pursued in moral and religious education, 
in the schools for infants, ai^d those for youth. Let me hope 
that a work of this kind, worthy of its object, may soon be placed 
in the hands of teachers, to guide them in the most important 
part of their mission. In the meantime, I would commend the 
careful consideration of the subject to the directors of normal 
schools, to the committees of education, to pastors, to inspectors, 
and, above all, to the devotion of the teachers themselves — a 
devotion, without which all the precepts of whatever system 
would be worthless. 



SECTION VIII. 

ON JBSTHETIO EDUCATION. 

Let no one be startled by the name Esthetic education, or take 
occasion to object that I expect too much from popular schools, 
^thetic education has for its object the development of the 
sentiment of the beautiful and the sublime — of cleanliness, or- 
der, suitableness, and harmony. This sentiment, as has been 
observed, is, along with the religious sentiment, the moral 
sentiment, and the disinterested love of truth — one of the 
constituent elements of the spiritual or true nature of man ; 
and, as such, it is a duty to cultivate it: its development should 
form a part of all education, that of the people as well as that 
of the other classes of society. First, it is right of itself, be- 
cause of its own importance ; and next, from its close relation 
to the moral and religious sentiments. 

The sentiment of the beautiful, like disinterested love, is one 
of the dispositions of Humanity which attest its noble ori- 
gin ; and its development, by ennobling the inclinations and 
activity of man, necessarily tends to confirm the empire of his 
spiritual over his animal nature. To cherish and cultivate it, 
is to nourish and assist the inward man, the true man, and, 
consequently, to add to his true felicity. The cultivation of 
the sentiment of the beautiful is also favourable to moral de- 
velopment, it raises the soul, softens the manners, and dimin- 
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ishes the violence of the passioiis. The sincere love of the 
beautiful, of order, and harmony, is almost an assurance of 
goodness, of nobUity of soul, of probity, and virtue ; it can 
scarcely be found in alliance with cruelty, meanness,' injustice, 
or vice. A ready perception of the beauties of natur^ accord- 
ing to Kanty is most frequently an evidence of a high standard 
of morality. It is likewise well fitted to nourish tibe religious 
sentiments. 

The question is not, whether the cultivation of this sentiment 
is desirable, but whether it is practicable in elementary schools, 
and within what limits it ought to be confined. 

There are already to be found in books, used by the 
pupils of most schools, dissertations on the beauties of nature, 
descriptions fitted to direct their attention to the harmony 
and natural order, and to the wisdom and grandeur dis- 
played tiiroughout the world; abeady appeals are frequently 
made to their innate love of the beautiful and the suitable ; 
and endeavours to excite the love of order and cleanliness, in- 
dependently of the advantages which result from them ; already, 
also, vocal music and linear drawing almost everywhere form 
parts of elementary instruction. Now these are precisely 
the elements of that aesthetic education which I desire for 
popular sdiools. I do not ask that literature and the fine 
arts should be taught in them, or that men of taste and artists 
should be produced tiiere. I ask only that the sentiment of 
the beautiful and of suitableness should be a Httie more devel- 
oped in children, that their eyes should be c^ned to the theatre 
of nature^ and that they should be taught to admire its wonders. 

Who has not been struck, when in the country, witii the in- 
difference displayed by most of the inhabitants to the beauties 
surrounding them ? This indifference does not proceed from 
want of leisure to contemplate them, nor from being accus- 
tomed to live in the midst of them, but principally from want 
of education, because the sense of the beautiful has not been 
awakened in their minds — ^they have been left blind to all the 
mild and sublime beauties witii which nature is filled, deaf to 
its voice, and to the harmonies with which it abounds — ^they 
know of littie else than its utility and its terrors. It would be 
easy, however, to make them comprehend its wonders, and 
to show them in this spectacle an inexhaustible source of 
noble pleasures and more useful relaxation, than that to be 
found in the tavern or in grosser amusements. The taste for 
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the beautiful and agreeable once awakened, the manners and 
morals would, in general, be ennobled, and would become 
more polished and more pure ; and the labours of the field, 
far from being abandoned, would appear possessed of addi- 
tional charms. 

In Alsace, there are already teachers, who, at certain periods 
of the year, arrange walks, and even distant excursions, with 
their best pupils, and take advantage of the occas^ion to direct 
their attention to the wonders of nature : and in every season 
of the year, the festivals of the church might, without losing 
anything of their religious character, be made use of for this 
purpose. Such are, first, the patrcmdL festivals, then Easter 
Monday and Whit Monday, in spring and the beginning 
of summer; the feast of the Assumption in autumn; and All- 
Saints, which coinddes with the end of the vintage and har- 
vest; and lastly, Christmas and New Year's day, which intro- 
duce the stem beauties of winter. 

To these walks, to which only the more advanced pupils 
would be admitted, should be joined lessons received in school, 
some forming part of the course of study, and connected with 
those intended to explain the principal phenomena of nature ; 
others occasional, and it may be introduced in the course of 
reading, or by the actual occurrence of one of those pheno- 
mena, such as the rainbow, or the rising of the sun. In 
general, a good teacher must know how to take advantage 
skilfully of all incidents, whether occurring unexpectedly or 
in a natural order. This, at the same time, is a good way of 
relieving the monotony of the customary routine of instruc- 
tion, without any confusion resulting from it, or serious inter- 
ruption of the established order. Such extempore lessons are 
often most useful, and make the deepest impression. 

Linear drawing, besides its material utility, might be another 
means of nourishing the sentiment of the beautiful ; as also 
vocal music, which should be cultivated, not only for the sake 
of sacred, but also for the sake of general singing. The taste 
for singing is widely spread through many districts; it is 
necessary to aid it, and turn it to the advantage of education 
and good morals, by substituting for ballads, often gross and 
' obscene, simple and easy lyrics, which good taste could not 
disown, nor morality condemn. 

Another essential part of aesthetic education in popular 
schools, has for its object to give the pupils the love of order 
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and cleanliness. Order is pleasing for its own sake, independ- 
ently of the many advantages which arise from it. Discipline 
makes it a duty — sesthetio education renders it a pleasure and 
a habit throughout life. It is by discipline that children must 
be accustomed to cleanliness, but the habit is confirmed only 
when we succeed in making them. love it for its own sake. 
Here also the example of the master will be more e£fectual than 
his lessons. 

iBsthetic education, confined within these limits, is useful to 
all children, and cannot give them a distaste for labour ; and, 
should fortune favour them, it would serve as a foundation for 
ulterior development. 

Literature, as such, cannot be taught in popular schools. It 
is only by reading with the pupils poetical extracts,* songs, 
and hymns, that they can be made to taste its beauties ; but 
literary education, as such, must be limited to this in these 
schools. We shall see what can be done in this respect in 
the higher elementary schools, in our chapter on Instruction, 



SECTION IX. 

ON INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION IN ELBMENTABT 80HOOLS. 

Although at first man only seeks knowledge for the sake of 
his preservation and well-being, it is not long before he seeks 
and loves truth for its own sake; and this noble curiosity is 
another distinguishing characteristic of our race. However 
little he may have developed himself, man aspires to the truey 
as he aspires to goodness, to the beautiful, and the infinite ; he 
aspires to the knowledge of the system of the universe, and 
he would know what place he himself holds in this system, 
what relations ho bears to creation and the Creator. To 
excite and cherish this curiosity is the object of intellectual 
education — of the education of the Reason, properly so called ; 
and this education should be bestowed to a certain extent 
on all. * 

How far then can this be accomplished in popular schools ? 
The appellation of philosophy is given to all those efibrts 
which aim at giving us a reflective intelligence of the system of 
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the universe, and our relations to it. Should we render the 
people philosophical, and give a course of philosophy to the 
pupils in elementary schools ? Are we, in permitting them to 
gather some of the fruit from the tree of knowledge, in awak- 
ening them from the slumber of ignorance, to create doubt in 
their minds, and feed their vanity with superficial knowledge ? 
I am far from desiring this. I wish their reason to be cul- 
tivated, for the sake of their faith and of their happiness, and 
their natural curiosity to be satisfied, as much as possible, 
without diverting them from the labours which await them, 
even for the sake of those labours themselves. 

Every man, not excluding the Indian savage, has a particular 
way of viewing the system of the world, the origin and end of 
things, and his own destiny ; and this inward conviction, although 
he may not acknowledge it to himself, exercbcs a certain influence 
over his conduct and condition. It is, therefore, of importance, 
that this manner of viewing it should be as clear and correct as 
possible ; that it should be made the object of direct instruc- 
tion; and it is necessary, for this purpose, to create in the minds 
of children the necessity and desire for this instruction. 

But, it will be asked, does not religion, the teaching of which 
is the chief object of elementary instruction, contain such a 
system ? Is it not a sublime and positive philosophy which 
answers in a satisfactory manner, and with indisputable autho- 
rity, all questions concerning the origin of the universe, and 
the nature and destiny of men ? Undoubtedly; and it is on 
this account that we demand that more attention should be 
paid to intellectual education. Indeed, to prepare children 
to receive religious instruction, it is not enough to awaken 
within them the sentiment of the infinite, and to appeal to 
their conscience. Their intellects must be prepared and cul- 
tivated. An idea of the grandeur of the universe must be 
imparted to them: they must be made to comprehend the 
wonders of the starry sky, and the general laws and admirable 
harmonies of nature; and they must be shown the wisdom and 
power of God displayed in all his works, and which makes Him 
be seen as in a mirror, by those who cannot contemplate Him 
in himself; — an obvious and popular philosophy, of which 
every man free from passion or prejudice is capable.* Not- 
withstanding the war which the philosophy of the last century 

* Fenelon'a Treatise on the Existence of God, Part I. Chap. 1. 
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waged against popular prejudices and superstitions, there still 
remains a large number of such prejudices in all nations, not only 
in the country, but in the midst of cities passing for enlight- 
ened ; and if some of these superstitions may appear innocent, or 
of little importance, or even useful, there are o^ers as pemidous 
as they are gross. The newspapers and the courts of justice are 
sometimes filled with the abuses and crimes they produce; bnt, 
in general, they are concealed, and work only in darkness: the 
greater pwrt of facts of this nature never become public Pub* 
lidty, besides, is powerless against these superstitions; they can 
only be effectually rooted out by intellectual education in de- 
mentary schools. To overcome them, it is not suffident to 
diaracterise them as absurd and injurious, to oppose to them 
the unbelief of the educated classes — ^to give them the lie^ if we 
may so speak, and expose them to public ridicule ; their very 
principle must be attacked, that they may be prev^ited fWxn 
being handed down to succeeding generations, by cultivating 
the intellect, and enlightening the reason of the young in 
regard to the true nature of things. Morality and religioii will 
be equally gainers by this, and the beneficent authority of the 
latter will increase in proportion to the decrease of the empire 
of superstition. 

We shall see, in the chapter on instruction, how the pupils 
of popular schools might be initiated into the knowledge of 
nature, and how far it would be right to excite and gratify iheir 
curiosity, to cultivate their reason, and nourish their intellect. 



SECTION X. 

ON SOCIAL AMD NATIONAL BDUOATTOIT IN FOPULAB SCHOOLS. 

The design of this branch of education is to prepare children 
one day to become useful members of society, dtizens, friendly 
to order, obedient to the laws, and devoted to their country. 
Inasmuch as these duties are imposed upon us by consdenoe> 
and consecrated by religion itself, social is included in moral 
education ; but something more remains to be done than is 
accomplished by this. There is particular knowledge to be 
imparted on thu subject, habits to be formed, and sentiments 
to be awakened, devdoped, and directed. 
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There is something too confined in the Idea usually attached 
to the word patriotism. He alone is not the true patriot, who, 
paissionately loving his country, is ready to make any sacrifice 
for it^ to i^ed his blood for its prosperity, its glory, and its 
liberty; but he also is a patriot, who, knowing that order is 
the &rst condition of public liberty and happiness, and that 
order supposes obedience to the laws, religiously observes them, 
even although they may clash with his private interests or per- 
sonal opinions. Socrates, refusing to save himself by flight 
from an unjust sentence, and carrying his respect for the laws 
of his country so far as to die for them, proved himself to be a 
greater patriot even than when he merited the reward of valour 
in the field of battle. The just and wise man, according to 
him, is he who faithfully observes the laws of man and of 
God. 

This patriotism for law is the more meritorious that it is 
unostentatious: it is abo on that account more difficult. To 
incline children to it, by making them understand its necessity, 
is the first duty of social education. There are many persons 
who, through ignorance, look upon taxes, especially on indirect 
ones, as a heavy, unjust burden, imposed by power rather than 
by necessity, and endeavoiur to evade them as much as possible. 
The people must be enlightened on this subject in the schools, 
and must be made to understand that tribute, including that 
of blood, is required for the life of the state. 

Civil and political probity is much more rare than private 
probity, even in the middling and higher classes of society. 
Historians relate, that formerly in some free towns of Germany 
each man was left to tax himself according to his means, and 
to deposit, with no other witness than his own conscience, his 
voluntary gifts in the public chest ; and they add, that the 
state in general profited by this method of collecting the taxes. 
We are very far removed from these simple and primitive 
manners. To deceive the public treasury, by eluding as much 
as possible indirect taxes, is not only considered pardonable, 
but even as justifiable: some even go so far as to applaud 
themselves for it. The people scarcely look upon smuggling, 
poaching, or forest robbery, as crimes. It is known, likewise, 
how the electoral privileges of all kinds are exercised. Popu- 
lar education has a serious mission to fulfil in all these respects. 
It has to teach the future citizens, that the performance of 
the duties imposed on them by this title can alone render 
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them worthy to enjoy the invaluable privileges which our in- 
stitutions and laws secure to every Frenchman. 

A thorough knowledge of these privileges, and institutions 
on which they are founded, might be given in all well con- 
ducted elementary schools for boys, at the end of an abstract 
of the history of France. It is chiefly by this means that 
public education can become truly national. This branch of 
education doubtless presents great difficulties, and less evil 
would arise from neglecting it entirely, than from intrusting it 
to unskilful hands. But these difficulties cannot exempt 
popular education from an important duty; and we will see, 
when treating of instruction and normal schools, how it might 
be possible to provide for it without danger. The instances of 
devotion, and the noble deeds in which the history of France 
abounds, would also be an excellent means of instilling into 
the hearts of youth that sacred love of country to which all 
men are naturally inclined. To such accounts might be added 
an animated description of our beautiful country, to which 
Nature has denied notliing that constitutes the true wealth 
of nations, and to which nothing is wanting to perfect happi- 
ness, but the knowledge how to be happy, and an acknowledg- 
ment of the happiness it enjoys. 

To dispose our youth towards patriotism, to make them love 
France, and be ready to devote themselves for her in the 
hour of danger, it is not necessary to inspire them with hatred 
towards foreigners : education can be quite national and quite 
French without ceasing to be human. France is powerfrd 
enough to have no need of fortifying herself by hatred for 
other nations; and she may allow ancient prejudices to fal^ 
without being thereby weakened. In the books we place in the 
hands of our children, I would not imitate the example set m 
some parts of Germany, where patriotism seems to be made te> 
consist principally in horror of the French name. Let a just 
war arise, and our soldiers will fight the enemy, inspired solely 
by a love of their country and by duty. To such dedamatioBS 
of hatred against foreigners, I am happy and proud to be 
able to oppose the noble words, recently uttered by one of 
our most illustrious writers. "Patriotism is the first sentiment^ 
the first duty of man, whom nature binds to his country before 
all things, by the ties of family, and of nature, which is only 
the family enlarged. Why is it sweet to die for one's country? 
Because it is to die for more than ourself, for something 
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divine, for the continuance, for the perpetuity of that immortal 
family which has brought us forth, and from which we have 
received our all. But there are two kinds of patriotism: there 
is one composed of the hatreds, prejudices, and gross antipa- 
thies which nations, rendered brutal by governments interested 
in disuniting them, cherish against each other. This patriot- 
ism is cheap ; all it requires, is to be ignorant, to hate, and 
revile. There is another, which, whilst it loves its own country 
above everything, allows its sympathies to flow beyond the 
barriers of race, of language, or of territories, and regards the 
various nationalities as part of that great whole, of which the 
various nations are so many rays, but of which civilisation is 
the centre ; it is the patriotism of religion, it is that of philo- 
sophers, it is that of the greatest men of the state, and it was 
that of the men of 1789."» 



SECTION XI. 



COKCLUSION. 



Such then is what, in my opinion, the education of children in 
popular elementary schools ought to be. It should be as com- 
plete as possible — and for this reason, it must be, at the same 
time, physical and logical, religious, moral, aesthetic, intellec- 
tual, social, and national: it may he cdl this; and it will be the 
easier, the more perfect the organisation of these schools. It is 
especially for the sake of education, as I have said, that there 
should everywhere be established Infant schools (scdles d'asUe), 
and finishing schools for youth. It is also for the sake of educa- 
tion, and of moral and religious education in particular, more 
than for that of instruction, that the law should require from 
the teachers stronger securities, assigning to them, at the same 
time, more respect, because it is principally this part of their 
duties which dignifies them, and lays upon them the greatest 
responsibility. It is especially by this that their profession be- 
comes a high public duty, a ministry, a mission ; without it, 

♦ M. La Martine, delivered at the meeting of the French Association 
for the Abolition of Slavery, 9th March, X842. 
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it is only an ordinary trade, which might be left witiiout any 
great inconvenience to private industry. It is, in short, ueces- 
sary, for the cause of education, that attendance at school should 
be made imperative on all children. 

It may be said that such an education is undoubtedly desir- 
able ; but do not the cares it implies, render the task of the 
teacher complicated to an infinite degree? Let us fear to 
weaken their action by extending it too nmeh : let us guard 
against neglecting the possible and necessary, in pursuing 
Utopian perfection. 

To this objection I shall reply, first, that the plan of educa- 
tion I propose, supposes a good organisation in the schools, and 
well-informed and devoted teachers; and no one will deny that 
this is necessary to the success of any teaching. But the cares 
required by educaHon, however multiplied they may at first 
sight appear, do not complicate the work of teaching so much 
as might be imagined. They do not impose upon the teacher 
a greater expenditure of time, or greater fatigue; they only re- 
quire better directed efibrts, a litde more intelligence, system,. 
and devotedness. 

Physical education, inasmuch as it belongs to the public 
school, depends on the situation of places, and on certain cus- 
toms, which, when once adopted, are easily maintained by 
discipline. It requires, moreover, that the master should watch 
over the pupils during their recreations, and that he should 
preside at their games and gymnastic exercises. 

Logical education is given directly by regular exercises, 
which should have their set place in the table of lessons, and 
it should bfe given indirectly throughout the whole course of 
instruction. 

Keligious education is included in a great measure in reli- 
gious instruction ; and is given, besides, by the example of the 
master, and by means of certain practices, which, if once in- 
troduced, only require to be watched over, in order that they 
may not degenerate into mere forma. 

Moral instruction is included on the one side in instruction, 
and on the other in discipline : it only exacts, besides, indi- 
vidual care and constant vigilance — a vigUance, moreover, from 
which no one has ever thought of exempting the elementaiy 
teacher. 

^Esthetic education, intellectual education, and social educa- 
tion, are almost entirely included in instruction; but tbey 
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suppose a special instruction, which the legal programme of 
elementary teaching should be made to include. 

In general, the work of education is not divided so much in 
practice as it is in theory* A skUful master may address him- 
self, in the same conversation, at the same time, or successively, 
to different sentiments and faculties, not only without confusion, 
but even with advantage to the whole work of education. One 
single feature in sacred or national history, or the same portion 
of reading, may give occasion for varied directions and instruc- 
tions. On the same occasion may be performed, the work of 
logical and intellectual education, the culture of the religious 
and moral sentiments, and that of the feeling of the beautiful 
and the love of the true. 

There is one more observation not without its importance. 
Unlike Instruction, Education, however imperfect — ^provided 
it is in harmony with human nature — is always a benefit; 
and no excess of it is to be feared with respect to the social 
condition of the pupils of our popular schools. An incom- 
plete and inadequate Instruction may be an evil, or, at least, 
may be without real utility; whilst any degree of development 
given to the natural sentiments and dispositions never can be 
such; for efforts made in this direction, even though not 
crowned with complete success, must be always usefuL In 
short, if the Instruction of the labouring classes may be pushed 
too far, too much can never be done for their Education. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF INSTRUCTION IN POPULAR SCHOOLS. 



SECTION I. 

LEGAL PB06BAMME OF ELEMENTABT SCHOOLS^ 

Instruction being only a means of education, the programme 
of the instruction of the people is determined by the demands 
of their Education; and they ought both to be defined, divided, 
and graduated, according to the same principles. There is 

H 
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nothing in the orguiisation of the law which dm prevent this 
being so. The legal programme of elementary schools is not 
exelusiye ; and it may even be enriched, in accordance with the 
i^irit of the law. 

According to the preamble of the Law presented to the 
Chamber of Peers^ it was the wish of the Legislature to ^^ de- 
fine elementary instruction in such a way that it may be given 
everywhere, and also extended as the wants of the people 
increase :" accordingly, after having detennined what sudi 
instruction ought everywhere to b^ and what should form 
^^the minimum of elementary instruction, the limits below 
which it must not descend, the strict duty of the country to 
all her children," — the law not only allows of higher elemen- 
tary schools, but has expressly left to all localities the power 
of giving elementary instruction whatever development their 
wants and resources might require and permit. It follows, 
even from the letter of the law, as much as 4rom the nature of 
the case, that elementary schools are not strictly eopfined to the 
programme, which article first prescribes to them as indispen- 
sable, but not as exclusive.' The greater part of school^ 
situated in considerable communes, do not confine themselves 
strictly to the legal programme; they conform to it, but add 
some subjects which seemed reserved for higher elementary 
schools. The law and administration allow all reasonable 
latitude in this respect, without permitting the programme to 
be indefinitely extended — it might be, at the expense of what is 
absolutely necessary. The law which sprang from the Revolu- 
tion of July, kept a wise mean between the too copious pro- 
gramme decreed by the Convention, and those Imperial 
decrees, that limited elementary instruction to reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and expressly enjoined the legal authorities 
" to watch that the teachers did not carry their instructions 
beyond these limits."* 

The draft of the law presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
designed to bestow on the higher schools the privilege of giving 
a greater degree of development to elementary instruction, in 
accordance with the wants and resources of the localities; 
but the commission proposed to omit the word higher. "Your 
Commission,*' says M. Renouard, in his Report, *^ proposes to 
grant the same latitude to primary elementary instruction ; it 

* Beport of M. Cousin. 
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would not be right that any school should go beyond its own 
character and circle; but neither is it necessary that, if an 
elementary teacher wishes, and is able to add to the elements 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, those, for example, of 
linear drawing, singing, or surveying, he should find himself 
fettered by a legal prohibition, which prevents him from going 
further." '^Beading and writing, to which may be s^ded 
arithmetic," says the same reporter, ''are only instruments des- 
tined for the acquisition of knowledge, and to insure the 
eommunication of ideas: do there not exist general knowledge 
and ideas, as requisite to be dassed among the objects which 
elementary instructicm ought to include?" ''Are there not," 
continues he, ''ideas^ which no man in society can too soon 
acquire; knowledge, which ought to guide him at every age, 
and in every condition; instruction, of which bo one can remain 
deprived, without reading and writing being to him a futile or 
a fatal gift; ? It is necessary, then, to allot these a place in 
dementary instruction." 

It IS with this view that the law has placed among the ob- 
jects of elementary instruction, besides the elements of the 
national language, and the legal system of weights and mea- 
sures — amoral and religious instruction ; and, i£ it does not ex- 
pressly admit ideas upon political and social rights and duties, 
as the commission nominated in 1882 had required, it is be- 
cause the commission of 1833 considered these ideas as forming 
a part of morality, and because in its view moral instruction 
excludes nothing which the social man and good citizen should 
know. 

Another observation will fuUy prove that the law does not 
intend to limit elementary instruction merely to the objects 
enumerated in the second paragraph of ihe first article. The 
obligation of having a higher elementary school is only im- 
posed on certain towns. But the power is left to all locali- 
ties — whose resources are su^cient — ^to form such : from which 
results, to every commune, the right of teaching, besides 
those objects of primary necessity, which form the obligatory 
programme of elementary schools — ^portions of the higher ele^ 
mentary instruction. It is the duty of our legal authorities to 
take care, that, in thus exalting popular teadiing, communes 
and masters do not pervert its purpose, — ^that they do not go 
beyond their means — and especially that they do not omit or 
neglect what is strictly necessary. 
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SECTION n. 

OF PBIMABT INSTBUOTION ACCOBDINa TO THE WAHT8 OF POPUI.AB 
EDUCATION AND OV ITS DIYISIONS. 

It is beyond doubt, then, that there is nothing, dtber in 
the law itself, in the preamble, or in the reports which deve- 
lop its spirit and intention, to prevent elementary instruction 
from being adapted to the wants of popular education. What- 
ever is requisite for this education is either explicitly, or by 
implication, contained in the programme, or may be added 
without perverting it. It is likewise openly acknowledged by 
the government that these wants of Education ought to govern 
Instruction. " The first degree of instruction," it is said in 
the preamble laid before the Chamber of Deputies, " should 
be common to the country and the towns ; it should be met 
with in the humblest borough, as well as in the largest city, 
wherever a human being is to be found within our land of 
France. By the teaching of reading, writing, and accounts, 
it provides for the most essential wants of life ; by that of the 
legal system of weights and measures, and of the French lan- 
guage, it implants, enlarges, and spreads everywhere the spirit 
and unity of the French nationality: finally, by moral and 
religious instruction, it provides for another class of wants 
quite as real as the others, and which Providence has placed 
in the hearts of the poorest, as well as of the richest, in this 
world, for upholding the dignity of human life and the protection 
of social order. This first degree of instruction is extensive 
enough to make a man of him who will receive it, and is, at 
the samo'time, sufficiently limited to be everywhere realised.'' 

We may, therefore, without fearing to infringe the law, and 
without being obliged to call for new legislative enactments, 
require that elementary instruction may everywhere suffice, as 
far as possible, for popular education, such as we have defined 
it, by taking as our guide the nature and general destiny of 
Man. 

Like education, popular instruction is either purely instru- 
mental or reail, and real instruction is general and special. 
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The instruction, which we term instrumentcil, because it is a 
means of acquiring knowledge, and has for its chief object to 
form the mind and make it fit to receive real instruction, in- 
cludes reading, writing^ arithmetic, grammar, linear dratoing, 
and singing. 

Real instruction corresponds to real education. It is generai, 
inasmuch as it relates to knowledge necessary for all, as men 
and as citizens — no distinction made because of their social 
condition — and, as such, it includes religiotis and moral in- 
struction, a general knowledge of nature and of the universe, 
geography and the history of the country, and the legal system of 
weights and measures applied in arithmetic. 

Special real instruction is confined in popular schools to 
elementary ideas of technology in town schools, and to ideas 
concerning agriculture in those of country parishes. 

I shall treat successively of these various branches of po- 
pular instruction, beginning with instrumental and formal 
instruction, which is the condition of all real instruction. 



SECTION in. 



OF BEADING. 



FoRMERLT, much time was lost in merely learning to read ; 
and, in most cases, it was only imperfectly learned, since 
what was read was seldom understood. One of the chief 
reasons of this want of success— -besides the teaching being 
quite individual — ^was the system of spelling, founded on the 
custom of giving the letters names expressing very imper- 
fectly their pronunciation. The introduction of the method 
called phonetic, invented, or, more properly speaking, brought 
to perfection, by Stepham, under the name Lautirmethode, 
was therefore of great benefit. 

It is now upwards of a century since this process was 
recommended and practised in France. I have before me a 
work published in 1741, entitled, "-4 method of learning to 
read French and Latin, by a system so easy and natural, that 
more progress JoiU be made by it in three months than in three 
years by the former and usual method" The author, in the 
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preface, dearly ahows the defects of the old method, and ex- 
poses the advantages ci the new. It oonsistS) chiefly, according 
to him, in changing the names of the consonants, and naming 
them according to their pronunciation. ^ By the new method," 
he says, ^'the child will only require to know the names of the 
letters, to he able in a few days to spell, and he will almost 
immediately pronounce all the words naturally, and by him- 
self." The author understood the difficulties which the French 
language presents in this respect, and has, to a great mea- 
sure, removed th^n. He has even foreseen the advantages 
of what has since been termed ieriptdU)^, {stkreiblegemMode)^ 
which consists in employing wrUmff in a^ of reading. *^ Ail 
essential thing," says he, ^^and which I would recommend 
to those who would teach their children by this method, is, to 
place the pen in their hands when they begin to read. It 
is good to make them write all ^eir lessons as they learn 
tiiem; tJiey will thus be enabled to read and write at the 
same time/' 

The pKoimUg method has the advantage over the old one, of 
being more natural, and more favourable to logical education. 
But, before it can be successfully applied to the French lan- 
guage, we shall require more perfect reading books than those 
now used in schools. Here is work to be performed — ^which, 
although elementary — would require much talent and care ; 
and certainly would be of great utility. The problem to be 
solved consists in enumerating and naming all the articula- 
tions represented by consonants, and all the sounds repre- 
sented by simple and compound vowels, and by dipthongs : — 
proceeding from the simple to the compound, and from the 
easy to the difficult. The phonetic method, joined to writ* 
ing or scriptcHogy^ is practised with success in the elementary 
school connected with the primary Normal school of the de- 
partment of the Lower Rhine; and it is f^om ijiis sdiool, 
that the work necessary to spread a knowledge of the method, 
should issue. 
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SECTION IV. 

Q« SXP&BS8IYB AND BIGHTLT AOOKNTUATBD ftBADINO, AND ON THE STUDY 

OF THIS NATIONAL LANGUAGE. 

If I place under the same title, expresiwe readrng and the 
fitiiy of the fksftonoj language, it \a because they are insepar- 
able, and must constantly occupy the most prominent place in 
elementary schools, f^om beginning to end. 

It is not enough to be able to read mechanically : children 
must be taught to read with eapresHon ; and to attend to the 
pauses, which the sense and punctuation require. For this 
purpose, they must be made to understand what they read; 
that is to say, they must be made to read only what is within 
their readi, and can be explained to them without difficulty or 
danger. 

This is not the place to inquire what reading books are 
proper to put into the hands of children ; that is a question 
connected with the whole of their education : but I must ob- 
serve, that as soon as the children can read with some degree 
of fadlity^ they ought to be allowed to read only what they are 
able to understand, aided by a few explanations. If the pupils 
in elementary schools too often read without observing the 
necessary pauses, it is not always a proof that they do not un- 
derstand what they read ; but it always proves that they do not 
pay attention to the meaning of the words they utter. This 
mattention may proceed, in the less advanced pupils, from their 
still having to struggle with the difficulties of reading, and 
from their minds being fully occupied in deciphering the 
words; but, in the case of others, it is probably more the fault 
of the teachers than of the pupils. The inattention with which 
children read even that which they do understand, and, con- 
sequently, the want of expression and logical accuracy which 
result, proceed most frequently from their being made at 
fint to read what is above their comprehension — ^what was 
mere word4 to them^ and not ideas to be seized and retained. 
We cannot, therefore^ begin too early — ^the first difficulties 
being ov^come-^to render children attentive to the meaning 
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of what they read ; and then they will ihemselw g^re the 
proper tone to their reading, dividing the sentences accord- 
ing to their meaning and to the punctuation ;—4n this way 
the study of languages would begin, as well as that of 

realUks^ 

Children must be early accustomed to read as they speak ; 
and to give up, as much as possible, purely mechanical read- 
ing. For this purpose they must be made to read the same 
sentences over and over again, till they understand them 
thoroughly, and read them with a proper tone. They aliould 
begin with simple propositions, by turns affirmative, negative, 
and interrogative, which will be afterwards submitted t^ logical 
and real analysis ; grammatical analysis need not be taken up 
till later. The teacher ought always to proceed by questions, 
and never confine himself to simple explanations. He will 
cause the pupil to make a logical analysis of the proposition, 
without, however, speaking either of the subject or the attribute. 
He will make the subject be found by means of the attribute, 
and the attribute from the subject : the child has read, for 
instance, this proposition mechanically — God is the Creator 
of heaven and of earth. He will be asked, who is the Creator 
of heaven and of earth ? and then, what is here said of God ? 
Only after this, the real explanation of the proposition comes ; 
obtained by making him understand the meaning of the subject 
by that of the attribute. Let him be made to read the sen- 
tence again, and one may be easily convinced, by the manner 
in which it is now read, that it has been understood. 

Passing afterwards to more complicated sentences — let these 
be separated into simple propositions, and the same process gone 
through with respect to them as in the case of propositions natur- 
ally simple — avoiding the reading of too complex sentences. A 
good way of ascertaining whether the pupils understand them 
properly, is to encourage them to render what they have read 
in other terms — to make a kind of translation of it. 

After these exercises, they will be able to read in connec- 
tion, more extended pieces; and by the manner in which these 
are read, it will be seen how far they understand them. The 
teacher will now require to explain only the more difficult 
phrases. He will cause the pupils to seek for and find out 
the principal thoughts in them. He will then exercise them 
— after they have been made to read the same piece with the 
proper e3q)ression several times — in reproducing it, either by 
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recitation or bj writing, especially if it is a descriptive or his- 
torical piece; and in this way they will make their first attempt 
at composition. 

All these exercises, while tending to form the judgments 
of the pupils, and to give them useful ideas, at the same time 
that they teach the children to read triily, are also so many 
exercises in language and grammar: it is only in the later 
periods of sehool-ltfe that grammar, properly so called — that 
grammatical analysis — ^will be useful. This analysis^ — for- 
merly practised only in colleges — ^becomes really useful only 
when it is thoroughly understood, and ought always to be as 
simple as possible in elementary schools. What can a child 
of eight or ten years of age be expected to think, when he is 
told of the word one, that it is a cardinal numeral adjective? 
He wiU, in most cases, pronounce these words without think- 
ing at all. Is it necessary to speak a language, and even to 
write it correctly, that he should know that numbers are dis- 
tmguished as cardinal, ordinal, and collective, &>c,? It is 
conceived that the pupils should be made to know the dif- 
ference between a partitive collective noun and a collective 
noun expressing totality, because this distinction is connected 
with a rule of syntax ; but we should avoid all useless dis- 
tmctions, which only load the memory without benefitting the 
intellect. 

Children learn their mother tongue by exercise, and espe- 
cially by well directed reading, regularly explained. After- 
wards let them produce, either by recitation or writing, 
pieces they have read, let them write letters and narratives, 
and these exercises will prove infinitely more useful to them 
than several years of logical and grammatical analysis. The 
only part of speech which it is necessary to occupy them with 
at an early period, is the verb. A slightly methodical study of 
grammar, or rather of syntax, will crown this study ; and that 
may be reserved for the more advanced pupils. Frequent dic- 
tation, performed with method, should form a constant exercise 
in (yrihography. We shall speak of that while treating oivyriting. 

It is, of course, necessary to pursue a slightly different mode 
with children to whom our national language is not their 
mother tongue. 

We do not yet possess a truly popular French grammar. 
Such a work might be usefully combined with a treatise on the 
manner of teaching to read in elementary schools. 
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SECTION V. 

ON WRITING, AND THE TSAOHINe OT OBTHOGRAPHT IN BLXHBNTABT 

SCHOOLS. 

In general, too much time is bestowed ou calligraphy) and 
too little on ordinary good writing and orthography^ Pro- 
fessors of calligraphy consider themselves as cHitUj and make 
an end of what is only a mea/M ; but this ought not to be so with 
teachers. From what takes place in many schools, one would 
think that the pupils can c^ply themselves to write well only 
at the hour set apart for cal%r^>hy, and in exercises of ooSi- 
graphio eampontion, as it is pompously called. There are 
masters who watch with great starictness that the pupils pdmt 
the characters well in specimen books, that no blot may stain 
those precious monuments of art, which are to be displayed 
with pride on the day of examination ; and these very masters 
allow Jill degrees of negligence elsewhere. It follows that 
the greater part of the pupils indemnify themselves for the 
trouble which calligraphy costs them, by blotted copies ; and, 
however good calligraphists they may be, they cannot really 
write, or, at least, do not acquire a good general or current 
hand — the only thing necessary in life. They resemble per- 
sons who can dance with grace, but who cannot walk without 
limping and stumbling. 

Such teaching is almost wholly lost time. Undoubtedly, to 
be able to do anything well, we must always aim at perfection; 
to learn to write with sufficient neatness, every pupil should 
think that he will one day be a eaUigraphist ; but the master 
should be aware that this cannot be the case, and that calli- 
graphy is only a means^ and not an end. He should give only 
the time strictly necessary, to this direct teaching, and watch 
that his pupils write well at all times^ and in every place* But 
the reform in the teaching of calligraphy should not be limited 
to this : it must be turned to the service of orthography. I 
have often had occasion to observe, that orthography was 
most defective in schools where the writing was best as to 
calligraphy; and for the simple reason^ that the more time 
bestowed on calligraphy^ the less remains for diotatian. As 
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generally perfcnrmed, these exercises in calligraphy scarcely 
bea^t orthogn^y, any more than they s^rve to teach the 
childrm to write currently. The same words and sentences 
are too often written without any attenti<Hi being paid to 
their meaning. £ven when the specimens given to the children 
to imitate contain useful ideas, they are not made to copy 
them with sufficient connection; and the meaning is not ex- 
plained to them : something else has to be done. 

It is certainly to be willed that there be introduced into 
every sdiool, models of writing, properly graduated and ap- 
proved of by proper authority, containing useful sentences and 
ideas for current hand; such models, pasted on board and 
varnished, ought everywhere to form part of the materials re- 
quired in teadiing. But it is of the utmost importance that 
teachers watch that their pupils write aU exercises legibly, 
and with some elegance. The lessons in calligraphy, properly 
so called, might therefore be restricted; and the time thus 
gained might be usefully employed in orthography or {tiiear 
drmoing. 

There should be fewer lessons in calligraphy, — one lesson a 
week, or' at most two, for children under ten years of age, 
would be sufBdent. In return, there would be more written 
oo]Ae8, and more dictation. Dictation is justly considered the 
only ^cadous means of teaching grammar and orthography; 
it is likewise an excellent means of forming and nourishing the 
minds of the pupils. But for this purpose it should be conducted 
with method, and in a connected plan: it is too generally done 
at random, and with little connection. To render it really use- 
ful, it is necessaiy to begin early, and practise it frequently 
and methodically; likewise to correct the exercises carefully, 
and cause them to be copied in a special book. 

Dictation should be begun early; that is to say, as soon as 
the children can read fluently and write their name. We 
cannoty in general, begin too early to make the children act 
for themselves; by giving them legitimate opportunities of sat- 
isfying their desire for action. Young pupils, writing a few 
words from dictation every day, will think that they create, 
in some measure^ the words they write; they will be so 
many discoveries for them— hio many new acquisitions. The 
pleasure they feel will be a useful exdtement; and the little 
gratification to vanity they derive from it, will be sufficiently 
refwessod by the correction their work will require. I shall 
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speak presently of what these first exercises in dictation should 
consist ; but let me first insist on the necessity of repeating 
them frequently and regularly, although at the expense of 
every other exercise ; for there is scarcely any exercise which 
ought not to yield to this — any to which it does not add 
something, and which is not benefited by it. 

As to method ; — that is naturally pointed out by the neces- 
sity of proceeding from the easy to the diflSicult, from the 
simple to the compound, and by the demands of grammar and 
orthography. In the lower division, nearly the same plan 
might be adopted as in reading ; dictating only easy and 
simple words, and short sentences, which are written nearly 
as they are pronounced. The middle class may be made to 
write more difficult words, but whose orthography is indicated 
by their derivation; they may begin to write dictations on the 
rules of elementary grammar, especially those of the formation 
of the plural and of the feminine, and those of the regular 
conjugation of verbs. In the higher division, the dictation 
should be by turns free and methodical. The object of the 
latter should be, to exercise the pupils in the rules of ortho- 
graphy, and in grammatical difficulties; it is in fact a mode 
of teaching syntax; or, to speak more correctly, it furnishes 
an opportunity for such teaching. Free dictation, whUst it 
may serve to recapitulate the rules of grammar and ortho- 
graphy, should also inculcate on the pupils useful ideas of his- 
tory and geography, of natural history and physics, morality, 
prudence, and health, and of technology and agriculture. Per- 
formed with order, these exercises might furnish the pupils with 
a sort of popular encyclopedia; while methodical dictation will 
be truly a practical grammar. 

Supposing that one or two pages of such dictation were 
written every week for three years, or from fifty to sixty pages 
a-year^ the pupils would, at the end of that time, possess a 
volume of a hundred and fifty to two hundred pages, written 
by themselves, filled with useful knowledge, and to which they 
would attach some importance, from its being their own work. 
But, to serve this end, the exercises should be corrected with 
care, and recopied. In the lower division, the corrections 
may and should be made at the moment ; and in the presence 
of the pupils ; partly even by themselves. The teacher would 
require only to retrace the words and sentences dictated 
upon the board. In all the classes, those of the higher divi- 
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sions should be corrected by the teacher himself; and the 
first part of each new day's exercise should be devoted to the 
observations he requires to make on the corrected dictation. 
The copies should be made in school, and under the superin- 
tendence of the teacher. There are several manuaU of 
dictation for teachers in Germany {diktirlmch) ; and it is to 
be desired that similar works were placed in the hands of 
French teachers. 



SECTION VI. 



ON THE TEAOHINO OF ABITHMETIC. 



Abtthmetig should be taught in popular schools, first as a 
meamf of forming the attention and the judgment, and then as 
a necessary instrument in the transactions of social life. 

There are two errors to be avoided with regard to this 
teaching in elementary schools. It should neither be limited 
to the mechanism of calculation, nor should it demonstrate 
every thing minutely as is done in learned schools. If it is 
done purely mechanically, the pupils will learn to count only 
by memory, and they will thus speedily forget what they have 
learned ; or if they remember the processes, they will not be able 
to apply them readily. K, on the other hand, too much time 
be devoted to minute demonstration, there remains too little 
time.for practice or ordinary counting. There is a medium 
between these two extremes : it is, to explain the operations 
no farther than is necessary for the proper understanding of 
the mechanism of the rules. This method is recommended 
and practised in several manuals, and has been adopted with 
success by many good teachers. 

One fault very generally committed, is, to proceed too 
rapidly at the beginning, and not to insist sufficiently on a 
study of the first elements. When you ask a teacher what 
length his pupils have come in arithmetic, he may answer, for 
iQstance, that they are doing the rule of three; but when you 
examine them, you too frequently find that the greater part of 
them are far from imderstanding the rationale of this operation — 
fortunate, if they understand what is still more elementary. 
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Everything, however, in teaching this subject, depends on the 
simplest elements. What is most necessary, when the ehildreh 
are familiarised with numbers, by exercises on the numerical 
frame and by mental calculation, is to instruct them well in 
numeration. If numeration is well understood, everything 
becomes easy. The two fundamental operations, addUian and 
iubfyractiony are only results of it. The knowledge of the mi<2- 
tipUcation table, which is the instrument of mulUpliecstion and 
divisiony ought always to be acquired by mental cdlcidaHon 
rather than merely learned by heart. An excellent means of 
this, is to make the children /rame the table themselves as often 
as is necessary. At first, when they are being exercised in 
multiplication, they may be allowed to glance at such a table 
formed by themselves. 

The system of decunal fractions, which is the basis of the 
metrical system, is itself only a consequence of simple nume- 
ration, and may be taught along with it. 

Another fault is, the making the first operations to be per- 
formed upon too large and abstract numbers ; we ought, for a 
long time, make them bear upon small and concrete numbers 
only. Our examples should be taken, as much as possible, 
from the usages of life, industry, and natural history, astronomy, 
&c. : arithmetic would, in this way, be rendered, at the same 
time, more easy, interesting, and useful. 

The Law has not strictly fixed the limits within which the 
teaching of arithmetic should be confined in ordinary schools. 
It simply says, that the elements of arithmetic, and the l^al 
system of weights and measures, are to be taught there. The 
regulation for commissions of examiners, of the 19th July, 
1833, declares that candidates for the license to teach, must 
be acquainted with the theory and practice of the five funda- 
mental operations, applied to integral numbers and to decimal 
fractions, and with the legal system of weights and measures, 
as well as with the reduction of the old measures into the 
new. It seems to result from this, that teachers may and 
ought to teach this reduction, which requires a knowledge 
of the old measures. But the Royal Council appears to have 
revoked this decision, and to have adopted the decree of 12th 
February, 1812, which declares that the new system of weights 
and measures must alone be taught in schools. It will be a 
long time, however, before we can wholly dispense with a 
knowledge of the old system of measures; and so long as the 
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transactions in which they were used are not renewed, and 
have not entirely disappeared from books and from common 
language, they ought to be taught. 

In general, the extent of arithmetical instruction in ele- 
mentary schools must be determined by the wants of practical 
life. It too frequently happens, that oven the pupils who 
passed at school for good arithmeticians, are found deficient, 
when required, to ^pply their knowledge to ihe usages of life. 
The pupils in these schools must, undoubtedly, be taught more 
than is indispensably necessary. But the wants which arith- 
metic must chiefly satisfy, shoi^d never be lost sight of. Exer- 
cises in practical calculation should relate to different objects, in 
country and in town schools ; but the future agriculturist and the 
future artisan equally require to be versed in ihe fundamental 
rules of arithmetic, and to be able to solve with facility questions 
which may occur every day. The exclusive use of die decimal 
system, in the calculation of weights and measures, should not 
ex^npt the teachers from rendering their pupils familiar with 
vulgar fractions. There are many cases, even in practical life, 
where this knowledge is required. Thus, a resolution of the 
Royal Council, of 5th January, 1836, has declared that the 
theory of vulgar fractions constitutes an essential part of ele- 
mentary instruction. 

What^ however, it is of most importance to recommend to 
teachers, is the practice of verbal or mental arithmetic. Such 
exercises, which ought to be very simple at first, may be extended 
and infinitely varied, and will serve two purposes. First, they are 
an excellent means of logical educati<n3, and also the best method 
of teaching children ordinary arithmetic, and of teaching them 
to solve with ease, and without the help of the pencil, pro- 
blems which arise in- the transactions of everyday life. When 
well directed, they confer interest on a branch of teaching 
naturally dry, and are an amusement as well as a task. Let 
us then hope that it will not be long ere such practices are 
introduced into every popular school. We already possess some 
good books on the subject. They are naturally addressed to 
teasers, who only require to choose among them witl; discern- 
ment — Shaving regard to the special wants of the school they 
superintend. 
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SECTION VII. 

OF INSTBOCTION IN LIVEAB DBAWINO. 

Thehb is a general unity of opinion as to the utility of linear 
drawing, either as nourishing the sentiment of the beautiful, 
of order and of suitableness, or, eerpecially, as a general prepa- 
ration for apprenticeship to trades and useful arts. It is far 
from being spread so widely as it ought to be, even in the 
schools of towns ; and it does not make a part of the subjects 
upon which candidates for the licence of elementary teach- 
ing are examined. This is an omission in the regulations of 
the commissioners of inspection, which it is of importance 
should be corrected. It is true that linear drawing is not men- 
tioned in the legal programme of elementary schools; but nei- 
ther is geography nor history, and they are, notwithstanding, 
exacted by the regulations. 

Schools styled elementary are, as we have seen, the only 
ones which nine-tenths of the population can attend: they 
ought then to receive there all the instruction necessary for 
them ; and^ on this account, linear drawing ought to find a 
place there. It may be extremely simple, or it may take a 
more extended development, according to the wants, means, 
and views of the communes. The materials which it re- 
quires, will be in proportion to the extent to which they would 
carry it ; and if limited to what is strictly necessary, it will 
not occasion great expense. Additional time is not required 
from the master for this branch of instruction ; it may, for the 
greater part, be taken from what is spent to little purpose in 
calligraphy. 

Lonear drawing supposes the knowledge of some geometrical 
definitions, and can only become really useful through their 
means. To these definitions are easily added some easy pro- 
position^ and the simple art of constructing geometrical figures. 
From this there is but one step to surveying, to the mensura- 
tion of surfaces, and even to that of solids ; and we do not see 
why a little geometry should not make a part of popular in- 
struction as well as arithmetic. Thereby we should com- 
plete usefully, this formoL or instrumented instruction, which, 
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indeed, is not veal instruction^ but which disposes and pre- 
pares for, and forms a necessary condition of it 

But, that linear drawing be everywhere introduced, it must 
be rendered imperative as an acquisition* previous to the 
'teachers obtaining the elementary license. It forms part of 
the instruction in normal schools : why should it not be pre- 
scribed as a study for all candidates? 



SECTION VIIL 



ON INSTBUOTION IN SINGING. 



Much has been said on the importance of teaching singing, for 
the sake of worship, as well as for that of the morality of 
the people. Its importance is universally acknowledged, and 
good systems are not wanting. 

Nevertheless, nearly everywhere, much is left to be desii'ed; 
and the taste for singing is far from being so general as it 
ought to be. This slow progress appears especially owing 
to two causes. In the furst place, we still want a suitable 
collection of truly popular songs and ballads, fitted both for 
the people and their children, composed in simple and pure 
language, and at the same time free and poetical. It would 
not be unworthy of our greatest poets and best composers, to 
unite their efforts thus to give utterance to the sentiments and 
thoughts of infancy and youth, the joys and sorrows of the 
people. Racine, in the choruses of Athalia and Esther, may 
serve as a model. M. Victor Hugo, in the ConseUs d un enfant; 
M. de Lamartine, in the Priere des Orphdins pour Uurs 
Uenfaiteurs, in the Hymne de V enfant d, son reveily have been 
happily inspired ; but this kind of language is, in general, too 
elevated, too recherche, to be easily understood. Beranger has 
only a small number of songs that could enter into the col- 
lection we wish to see formed ; but they would occupy the 
first rank: such are the Eetoiir dans la Patrie and the Hiranr 
deUes. We would also place there the Chanson, pour la Fete 
d^un Pere, by Juste Oliver; some pieces by M. Guiraud, M. 
Soumet, and several others. But we must not the less eagerly 
desire to see a poet truly and more formally popular arise, 
and bring forth lyrics destined to be sung in schools for the 

I 
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people, in the cabins of the poor, the rustic cottage of the 
labourer, in the workshop of the artisan, and under the tent 
of the soldier. Laureb are to be gathered here, and a vast 
amount of good to be accomplished. 

A second cause which hinders vocal music from being 
cultivated in popular schools as it ought to be, is, that it 
is not strictly exacted from candidates for the license for 
elementary instruction, while it is made a part of the pro- 
gramme of examination for the license for higher elemen- 
tary instruction: now the reverse ought to have been the 
case. Indeed, , a superintendent of a higher school may be 
ignorant of music, or incapable of teaching it, without injury 
to the school which he directs, as he may easily find a master 
who can supply the want. It is not so in villages : the super- 
intendents of rural schools are usually choristers and organists. 

It is true, that candidates who are ignorant of music will 
not present themselves for situations in which it is required. 
But they will present themselves in other places, where, 
without being exacted, it is not the less necessary. Besides, 
the education of a master who is not acquainted with the ele- 
mentary principles of music, is incomplete. One may be an 
excellent teacher without being able to perform on any instru- 
ment, without having a musical ear or a 'fine voice ; but each 
should be required to know, at least, the elements of the 
theory, and to prove that he has done his best to overcome 
his natural deficiency. In every case, the higher committees 
should watch that the candidates who are ignorant of music, 
are only employed in localities where the teaching of singing 
can be otherwise provided for. 



SECTION IX. 

OF BEAL INSTBUCTION. 



One may be able to read fluently ; to speak with a certain de- 
gree of correctness; to write like a calligraphist ; he may even 
know something of orthography : in short, one may be able to 
calculate, to trace geometrical figures, and to sing correctly, 
without being really instructed, without emerging from that 
state of intellectual destitution called ignorance, and which 
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would be the greatest of all evils^ if error were not a still 
greater one. 

The art of reading and writing is so little true instruc- 
tion, that we can imagine a society whose leaders might be 
entirely ignorant of it, without being the less capable of^ or 
the less skilled in business. In support of this proposition, it 
is not necessary to cite the instance of those Indian chiefs, so 
cunning and skilful, so brave, and sometimes so full of wisdom, 
and so true to their sworn faith. It is very doubtful whether 
Duguesclin could read and write; and in our own days, a 
prince, who only wants a little more power and prosperity to 
be the Peter the Great of his nation. Prince Milosch of Servia, 
is ignorant of these arts. 

But if the arts of reading and writing, grammar and ortho- 
graphy, arithmetic and linear drawing, are not true instruction, 
they furnish the means, and are the instrument of it : and it is 
impossible to be devoted to these studies without exercising 
the intellect, and experiencing an eager desire for instruction. 
Hence the necessity that those who acquire them receive a 
real instruction — well-directed, soKd, and suitable. They 
are greedy of knowledge, ready to read every book which 
falls into their hands, armed with a powerful instrument, and 
one of which they should be taught to make a good use, if we 
do not wish them to abuse it. 

There are only two alternatives — either the schools must be 
closed and the population left in total ignorance, under the in- 
fluence of tradition alone ; or, to purely instrumental instruc- 
tion must be joined real instruction, which, if very limited and 
simple, ought, nevertheless, to be complete in its kind, and suf- 
ficient for the wants of those to whom it is given. 

The question is not whether it is necessary to offer the people 
real instruction, but what this instruction should be, and to 
what extent it should be offered to them. To leave them in 
ignorance is henceforth impossible: it is necessary, then, to 
bestow on them suitable instruction. If instruction without 
education is not a sufficient safeguard of well-being and moral- 
ity — ^if, in certain circumstances, it may even become a danger- 
ous instrument— ignorance is as certainly a cause of misery and 
often of crime, and, in no case, is it any security for innocence 
and happiness. 

Instruction is in itself a benefit ; it is only necessary that it 
should be suitably directed, and bestowed in just meaeure. 
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There is a general instaraction which may be offered to all 
without danger, which it is even a duty to offer them in their 
relations as men and as citizens, which is, besides, the condition 
of that special instruction, which cannot be withheld even for 
the sake of society. Among the objects of this general instroc- 
tion, religious and moral instruction occupy the first rank. 



SECTION X. 
or BBuoions and mobal ihstbuotion. 

Therb is nothing more to be said on the moral and political 
importance of religious belief; but it is necessary that all 
should be equaUy agreed as to the manner of teaching religion 
in popular schools. 

Far from my mind be the thought of stirring up, on this occa- 
sion, irritating questions ! The disunion is already too great on 
these matters, for truly religious minds not to enter with the 
greatest reserve upon discussions relating to them. But in pre- 
sence of so important an interest, it ought to be permitted— it 
is a right and a duty, to inquire how this instruction ia pro- 
vided, and for each to contribute his share towards that pro- 
vided in the most suitable manner. ''Godliness," says the 
Apostle, " is profitable for all things — haviug the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come." *^ How 
admirable !" exclaims Montesquieu, '' is the Christian religioD, 
which seems only to have in view the felicity of the future 
life, yet is the source of our happiness in this." Here is 
pointed out what the object of religious instruction ought 
to be. 

The priest sees chiefly in religion the means for providing 
for the salvation of souls ; and makes it consist^ in particular, 
in certain doctrines and practices consecrated by tradition. 
The moralist looks upon it principally as a security for mo- 
rality — the statesman as a wholesome check and a means of 
order and public safety — while the friend of humanity blesses 
it as an inexhaustible source of consolation and noble aspi- 
rations. Now religious instruction should be directed in 
such a manner that all these ends be at once accomplished ; 
and that the wishes of the priest, the moralist^ the statesman, 
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and the philanthropisit^ be satisfied at the same tune. Reli- 
gioQ ought to secure us against the terrors of death, by 
bestowing us the hope of eternal happiness, and to inspire us 
with the love of goodness, order, justice, and humanity — 
serving as a curb to the passions, softening the manners, and 
giving us strength to bear with resignation the calamities of 
the present life. And, wonderful as it may appear, all these 
ends of religion mutually suppose each other, and cannot be 
atijained separately; each will be better provided for, that all 
are provided for at the same time. 

Although religion is entirely internal, it requires to be ex- 
pressed by an external worship ; and worship supposes tem- 
ples, ministers, and a church, serving to unite the members of 
the same faith, and as a depository of doctrines and traditions. 
The church is the outward condition of the religious life. It 
is with reason, then, that the ministers of religion study above 
all things to bring up children in their own faith, instructing 
them in its peculiar and fundamental doctrines, familiarising 
them with its practices, its mysteries, and its symbols ; and it 
is natural that they should be more zealous, the more they are 
convinced that faith in these dogmas, initiation into these 
mysteries, and the constant exercise of these practices, are 
the only means of salvation. But they would be wanting in 
their sacred duties, if they occupy Ijiemselves too exclusively 
with this care ; if, in forming fervent and devout believers, 
they do not apply themselves at the same time to bring 
religion in aid of all the public and private virtues ; if they 
forget for a moment, that they are not only the ministers of 
worship and the guide of the faithful in the way of eternal 
salvation — ^but that they are also the pastors of souls in this 
terrestrial pilgrimage, teachers of morality, public functionaries, 
holding their commission from the state as well as from the 
church. 

Religious instruction, in schools, ought not then to be, as it 
too frequently is, limited to impressing upon the pupils a 
warm attachment to this church, accustoming them to cer- 
tain practices, familiarising them with the forms of worship, 
attracting them to the religious life, only by memory and 
habit, without warmly interesting the heart and the intellect. 
To religious Education ought to be joined a graduated instruc- 
tion, beginning with the more simple principles of natural 
religion, and rising, by degrees, to the sublime doctrines of 
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Christianity. This is not, it must be said, the path gener- 
ally followed; the practice in this respect, in the greater 
number of schools, is sadly defective, and calls for a speedy 
remedy. In general, the curates and pastors occupy them- 
selves directly with the religious instruction of the pupils 
of elementary schools, only when they approach the age at 
which they are admitted to their first communion. Then, in 
many places, all other studies are suspended ; they are occu- 
pied solely with their catechism; the memory is, without 
doubt, loaded with excellent things, but which the catechu- 
mens, too often, only imperfectly understand. It consequently 
happens that, when the memory has forgotten what is thus 
learned, all this instruction is, in a great degree, effaced from 
the mind, and, at length, only leaves feeble traces. 

The evil is, that, generally speaking, our pastors and teach- 
ers do not concert together enough in regard of the path to be 
followed in this teaching ; that they do not unite their efforts 
sufficiently to produce an instruction which they should give in 
common. The question is, then, what part should belong to 
each, and it would be useful if a regulation, concerted by the 
Minister of public instruction and the Minister of worships, 
should give a solution of this question. 

The direction of religious instruction should evidently belong 
to the pastors. In theij capacity of members, ex officio, of 
local committees, nothing can hinder them from taking upon 
themselves this direction. Nor is there any thing obliging 
them to begin the instruction which they give, only, with 
pupils preparing for their first communion ; they may and 
ought to begin much sooner. In several of the German 
states, the clergy are bound to give two lessons each week 
in the elementary schools of their parishes, and it would 
be desirable that a similar obligation were imposed in France. 
But, to render the measure truly efficacious, it is requisite 
that the study of the art of teaching, of the twofold art of 
the education and instruction of youth, should be cul- 
tivated in seminaries with more care than has hitherto been 
taken. 

In the division which would be made of religious instruction 
between the curate or pastor and the teacher, and to give which 
the one is obb'ged by the law, and the other by his mission, 
the latter would have the sole charge of it in the class of be- 
ginners, the former would have the charge of it in the middle 
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and higher class — leaving to the teacher no other care, as to 
these two classes, than that of making them repeat the lessons 
received, and of watching that the pupils performed the duties 
imposed* By this arrangement, the religious education would 
be peculiarly left to the teacher, while the instruction would 
depend principally on the pastor. 

A larger share might be assigned to the teacher in moral 
instruction ; for this has happily nothing of the confessional 
in it, and is, as regards essential precepts, the same for all 
communions. MoraJity ought not to be separated from re- 
ligion ; but it is not necessary to make it depend on any par- 
Uffdar form of hdief. It is here, especially, that instruction 
supposes education, and that it is insufficient to learn by the 
memory alone. To know the precepts by heart, is not 
to have the consciousness of them ; it is not to be pene- 
trated by thorn, nor to be struck with their necessity, 
or to feel bound to obey them. Moral instruction ought 
to be less teaching than development; and it ought to aim 
less at conveying to the pupils some propositions as coming 
from the master, and as forming a science invented by the 
genius of man, than at making them spring from the depths of 
their own consciences. 

This manner of teaching morality will not prevent its ap- 
pearing sanctioned by the Divine will, by the promises and 
warnings of religion, by anxiety for our happiness in this life, 
and our felicity in that to come. 

Not only does morality not exclude the rules of prudence ; 
but it includes them, by making them a duty ; although this 
duty should be subordinate to higher and more sacred obliga- 
tions. 



SECTION XL 

ON IN8TBU0TI0N IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN ELEMENTABT SCHOOLS. 

The law has placed among the objects of .instruction in the 
higher elementary schools, the rudiments of the phi/siccd sciences, 
and of natural history applicable to the usages of life. We re- 
quire that this instruction should be admitted everywhere, and 
considered as imperative in the higher divisions of ordinary 
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schools. Let no one, however, be afraid. I do not ask that 
there should be ev^ywhere established collections of philoso- 
phical apparatos and cheniical laboratories, or that the three 
kingdams of nature should be studied in every little viUage 
sehool. I only wish, that, to the children of the people, 
there be imparted some knowledge of surrounding nature; 
that they be made to understand, as much as possible, its 
beauties, its curiosities, its utilities, and its dangers. 

This instruction I require, still less for the sake of its ma- 
terial or worldly benefits to the pupils, than for the sake of 
their aesthetic and intellectual, moral and religious education. 
Indeed, knowledge is not only power — it ennobles and raises 
the soul; and, at the same time, nourishes and enlightens the 
reason. It is of especial importance to education to awaken 
the curiosity of children, and to satisfy it in a just degree less 
for the purpose of storing their minds with varied ideas, than 
for that of cultivating their reason, and giving elevation to 
their souls. 

The education of the sentiment of the beautiful requires that 
they should be rendered attentive to the wonders of nature ; 
and intellectual education cannot be better begun, than by a 
revelation of the marvels presented there ; on all sides, reli- 
gious education may derive great assistance from the con- 
templation of the harmony and beauty of nature. The empire 
of superstition, which, in degrading, demoralises the people, 
can only be destroyed by the alliance of religion and science. 

But the worldly interests of the pupils also demand that 
they should receive correct ideas of nature, avoiding all terms 
too technical and learned. There are many noxious animals 
and plants; it is of importance that they should be made 
acquainted with these, al^ough they do not become botanists 
or zoologists. The most ordinary natural phenomena present 
dangers ; it is necessary to explain such to the pupils, in order to 
secure them from hazard, and this may be done without making 
them natural philosophers. Many accidents could be avoided by 
a little knowledge and prudence ; and, independently of the ad- 
vantages which science, in penetrating more and more deeply 
into the secrets of nature, offers to industry, there are some 
which belong only to those who have some knowledge of that 
nature in the midst of which they live. 

Already, in the greater part of elementary schools, the sub- 
jects of natural history and philosophy, chemistry, and even 
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eoamography, are frequently introduced. In the reading 
books put into the hands of the pupils, are to be found extraets 
on these subjects, more or less abundant; and if the teacher 
wishes to make them understand what they read, he is obliged 
to enter with them into details more or less instructive. Re- 
ligious instruction itself, supposes a certain amount of know- 
ledge of nature and the universe. I ask for nothing new, 
imnsnal, or unheard of, in demanding the instructions I am 
now speaking of, for all popular schools ; I only ask, that, 
instead of being thus left to chance and opportunity, it should 
be given more directly, more regularly, and that it should be 
more complete, without ever assuming a scientific character, 
and without going beyond the powers of the teachers or the 
capacity and wants of the pupils. 

This instruction should include the rudiments of natural 
history and chemistry ; the rudiments of cosmography would 
be taught with geography, of which I shall speak immediately. 

The great dificdty is to choose what is suitable for the 
pupils. A book would be necessary, which would, at the same 
time, explain the system to be adopted, and expose the more 
iisefiil and interesting rudiments. 

InMineralogt^y after having enumerated the principal minerals, 
from the most common to the most precious, and making the 
pupils especially acquainted with those within their reach, there 
ahould be reveaJed to them the wonders concealed in the bowels 
of the earth, and some details given of the working of mines, 
of metallurgy, and of petrifaction, &c. Geology would furnish 
curious instructions, which are interesting to religion and the 
history of the human race. 

In Botany, it would be sufficient to instruct the more advanced 
in the knowledge of the organisation of the most perfect plants, 
the conditions and development of vegetation, and afterwards to 
familiarise them with the names and properties of the vegetables 
of the country, of the fruit and forest trees, of the shrubs, of 
the useful and various plants, and of the flowers which adorn 
the fields, the garden, and the forest. There is no special 
scientific preparation required for this; and the common names 
should always be preferred to the scientific. A very com- 
mon wild flower would serve as a guide to this branch of 
teaching. 

In Zodogyy nearly the same method should be pursued as in 
botany. The birds and insects of the country should form the 
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subject of instruction. The natural history of the ant and 
bee presents great interest. The marvellous organisation 
of the smallest insect, and of the animalcule, to which a 
drop of water is a world, may be shown by the aid of the mi- 
croscope. The services which the domestic animals render to 
man, should be dwelt upon. The children should be made to 
understand the superiority of man over other living creatures, 
with whom he has many relations of organisation and material 
condition — ^but from which he is essentially distinguished by 
reason, by the sentiments of the beautiful and the becoming, of 
justice and injustice — by the religious sentiment, a divine instinct 
which, at the same time that it attests for the human race a 
higher origin than that of the animals, is, to man, an assurance 
of another future than that which awaits them. 

Thus the description of the outward and inward man, the 
physical and moral man, would complete this study of nature, 
and would, at the same time, serve as a foundation and pre- 
paration for that of religion, morality, and the philosophy of 
health. 

In natural philosophy, the teacher should apply himself to 
explaining to the pupils the most common phenomena, such as 
rain, dew, snow and hail, thunder and lightning, the rainbow, 
water-spouts, falling stars, &c. The Maitre- Pierre of M. Brard 
may serve as a model for this kind of instruction, which only 
requires the knowledge of some of the least difficult principles, 
and the employment of instruments easily procured. One of 
my friends — a director of an industrial school — ^has been so 
kind as to draw out a list of the cheapest and most indispen- 
sable instruments, the expense of which would not overpass 
the means of communes in easy circumstances. 



SECTION XII. 

ON THE TEACHINQ OF OEOGSAPHT IS PQPULAB SCHOOLS. 

If all the children attending elementary schools had oppor- 
tunities of afterwards attending higher schools, we would not 
hesitate to say that it would be unnecessary to teach them 
geography ; or, at least, that the simplest elements of it would 
be sufficient for them. But as this is not the case, geography. 
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ought to form a part of the programme of elementary instruc- 
tion ; because every man, whatever his rank in life, ought to 
have some idea of the globe on which he lives, and to be 
acquainted with the country he inhabits. 

This want is generally acknowledged ; but it is rarely satis- 
fied in a proper manner. Many teachers have only a super- 
ficial knowledge of geography, or know only its mere names ; 
and they are thus incapable of teaching it with any success. 
Others, who are well acquainted with it, and love it ; cannot 
keep it within proper bounds. 

It is of importance to limit this teaching to the capacities 
and destination of the pupils ; and to employ a good method. 
There is a method of teaching geography — ^the one most com- 
monly pursued — which, while producing apparent results, is in 
reality fruitless. One might learn by heart the names of the 
^ye great continents of the world ; with their divisions ; the 
names of seas, gulphs, straits, isthmuses; of the chains of moun- 
tains, of the capes and lakes ; — one might know the names of 
the eighty-six departments of France, and of their chief towns, 
and even those of the chief arrondissements ; without, in reality, 
having a correct idea of the world, and without being really 
acquainted with France. 

All real teaching ought to have preparation made for it. It 
is necessary to incline the children towards it; to give them a 
taste for it ; to make them feel the need, and understand the 
object of it. Then should come the elements, the fundamental 
ideas, the most interesting facts ; and the work should end by 
developments, the extent of which is to be measured by the 
age, capacity, and, above all, by the future condition of the 
pupils. 

With regard to geography, the best way of preparing chil- 
dren for it, and inducing them to be fond of it, is, to begin 
by making them acquainted with the part of the country they 
inhabit. The teacher should set out, at the first place, where 
the school is situated, and make the children give a topo- 
graphical description of the neighbourhood. If a river flows 
near, he may trace its course from its source to its confluence 
with another river. Then he may name the river in which it 
is lost, and follow this to the sea, after having first traced it to 
its source. He will thus be led gradually to speak of the 
mountains from whose bosoms the sources of the river spring, 
constantly fed by the snows and the rains. Then, setting out 
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from the nearest mountains, he may teaoh the children, that, 
beyond these heights which bound the horizon, there are other 
countries, inhabited by other nations. He may show them the 
roads which connect the communes of the same canton — ^the 
high roads which lead to other districts. He may follow one 
of these roads to the high road which it joins, and then follow 
that road to the town. He may then mention all the means 
of communication invented by man, or presented by nature, 
highways, canals, ships, and carriages of all kinds, railways 
and steam-boats, the camel of the desert, and the reindeer of 
the north, &c. 

After having thus prepared the pupils by degrees, by em- 
ploying as few technical words and proper names as possible^ 
the proper time will be come for lessons in physical, political, 
and commercial geography ; for teaching how to know the direc- 
tion, first by the rising of the sun, and then by the polar star and 
the compass. They should be made to seek in the neighbour- 
hood, at nearly equal distances, four easily distinguishable objects, 
such as a high tree, a hill, or a steeple, which are the four car- 
dinal points. The intermediate points, showing the north-east, 
south-west, &c. may be found in the same manner. All these 
points should be afterwards marked on the board, indicating the 
place where the school is situated in the middle, and the other 
points by analogous signs. There will be notliing more to do 
than to mark the roads which lead from the communes, the 
courses of the rivers which water the neighbourhood — ^the hills 
or mountains, the farms, the hamlets, the villages— all the 
remarkable objects which can be discerned— and the topo- 
graphical map of the canton will be sketched. The children 
should be made to observe that the north is placed at the top of 
the board, the south at the bottom, the east on the right hand, 
and the west on the left, and that the intermediate points cor- 
respond exactly with the four comers of the board. The 
pupils will, in this manner, be able to understand geographical 
maps, and will be prepared for mathematical geography. 

This plan, which supposes a few walks, may of course be 
modified according to the places where the school may be 
situated. 

Pupils thus prepared will be able to follow with advantage 
a strictly synthetical system of geography, given with the hdp 
of a globe and ordinary maps, which may be carried as far as 
the nature of the school will permit. 
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The course, properly so called, which, in elementary schools, 
can be given only to the more advanced pupils, would begin 
by very simple ideas of mathematical geography, and be limited 
to what is most elementary and indispensable. Then, pro- 
ceeding to physical, they should be made acquainted with the 
general division of the globe: the oceans and continents, the 
large chains of mountains, the principal rivers, lakes, capes, 
straits, isthmuses, &c. and the peculiarities of vegetation, and 
of animated nature, in the different zones and climates, should 
be pointed out to them. To this should be added general 
ideas of anthropological and pcUtieal geography; and details 
should be entered into only with respect to Europe and France. 
They should be occupied, at last, specially, with the province to 
which they belong, to the department they live in, and the 
neighbouring departments. 

The transition from geography is easy. The earth is a 
globe, a celestial sphere, like the sun, moon, and stars. It 
moves round the sun, placed in the centre of our planetary 
system, carrying the moon along with it. The stars which 
shine in the firmament, are, for the most part, suns, probably 
surrounded with planets like ours, and all these systems are so 
many parts of a universal system ; the pupils of elementary 
schools may be made to understand these and similar proposi- 
tions, by the aid of the great principle of general physics, dis- 
covered by Copernicus and Newton. And if it is to be feared 
that the idea of the immensity of the universe, beside which 
the earth is a point infinitely small, makes man feel his own 
insignificance too much ; he should be brought back to a 
sense of his dignity, by being reminded that the worth of 
human beings is not measured by their physical greatness, or 
by the space they occupy ; but by their essence — ^their inward 
nature ; that the mind of man is by thoughts superior to the 
material world ; that God alone is truly great ; and that man 
alone participates in some degree in this greatness — ^because 
God has breathed into him his own divine spirit — ^because he 
has written his law in his heart — ^that his providence watches 
over him, and that he has promised him immortality. 
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SECTION xni. 

OH THB TEACHING OF HI8T0BT IN POPUI^B SCHOOLS. 

Sacred history is a part of religions instruction in elementary 
schools. Now, on the one hand, this history is only well un- 
derstood by the aid of universal history ; and, on the other 
hand, it is easy to connect with it, history called profane. 
It appears, therefore, as useful as it is easy, to teach Sacred 
history in its connection with universal history; and to 
acquaint all with the principal destinies of the human race, 
along with that of the chosen People, and of Religion. A 
knowledge of the national history is no less necessary for all 
and at all times; it is especially so in times of revolution and 
social change. We can no more teach Sacred history without 
connecting it with universal history; than we can separate the 
history of France from that of the ancient and of the neigh- 
bouring and contemporary nations. 

But though I ask the teaching of general and national history 
to be introduced into popular schools, I do not wish that the 
memory of the pupils should be uselessly loaded with names 
and dates ; lists of names and facts are no more history, than 
the names of towns and countries, capes, straits, &c. are geo- 
graphy. What is of the greatest importance, is to give them 
an idea of the origin and principal events in the progress of 
the human race, and to make them understand the actual con- 
dition of the nation by its past history. 

In this, also, every thing depends on the method pursued. 
As in geography, we set out from the place we inhabit; so it is 
necessary to begin history with the present year. What a year 
and a century are should be first explained. This b the year 
1842 : now what does that signify ? Tracing back the course 
of ages, we would stop at the birth of Christ, which may thus 
serve as the central point of universal history. Going back 
twenty centuries before Jesus Christ, brings us to Abraham, 
the father of the people of God, from whom he proceeded. 
There would thus be made the first division of universal and 
sacred history into three great periods nearly equal, from 
Adam to Abraham, from Abraham to Christ, and from Christ 
to the present time. 
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In the first period, the chief features in the origin of the 
human race would be related — the deluge, the invention of the 
most necessary arts, and the founding of the first empires. The 
second would include the enumeration of the most famous of 
the ancient nations, to the Romans under the Emperor 
Augustus ; and then history would be connected with that of 
the Jewish race ; the history of the Egyptians with that of 
Joseph and Moses ; that of the Phoenicians with the conquest 
of the land of Canaan, and with Solomon ; that of the Assy- 
rians, Babylonians, and Medes, with relation to the fall of the 
kingdomis of Judah and Israel ; Cyrus and the Persians would 
be spoken of in relating the end of the captivity and the re- 
building of the temple. From this the pupils might proceed to 
the history of the Greeks, of Alexander, and of the Greek kings 
who divided his empire, and who had various relations with 
the Jews and the Maccabees : lastly, the alliance which these 
formed with the Romans would form an opportunity of relating 
the glorious destiny of that powerful people till the accession 
of Augustus, in whose reign Jesus Christ was born. 

The birth of Jesus Christ, the preaching of the gospel, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews, the 
persecution of the first Christians, till the conversion of Con- 
stantine, the division of the Roman Empire, the immigration of 
the barbarians, the fall of the Western Empire, the rise of 
Mohammedanism and the conquests of the Arabs, the estab- 
lishment of the Franks in Gaul, and the accession of Charle- 
magne — such are the most important facts in the first eight 
centuries of the Christian era. 

I shall not extend the programme farther. From the time 
of Charlemagne every thing must be connected with our na- 
tional history; and in the relations of this history the deeds 
which have really infiuenced the fates of our Nation should be 
especially dwelt upon, as well as the great inventions and dis- 
coveries which have so powerfully modified human affairs from 
the fourteenth century. With this branch of teaching is 
naturally connected, that whose object is to make the pupils of 
popular schools acquainted with the public institutions, the 
rights and duties of citizens. 
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SECTION XIV. 

OV THE TK^CHINO OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL BIOHTB AND DUTIBS. 

Social and national Education supposes a corresponding Io« 
struction, the design of which is to acquaint our future citizenB 
with their rights and duties, the institutions and fundamental 
laws of the country. A large number of the pupils of elementary 
schools, who cannot attend other schools, are destined to be 
the future jurymen and electors — all will be citizens: shall we 
leave to chance the care of instructing these in the rights which 
this title confers, and the duties it imposes on them ? 

The Commissioners appointed by the Chamber of Deputies 
to examine the project of the law, presented in 1832, had in- 
cluded ideas an the social cmd political rights and duties in the 
number of the objects of elementary instruction. According 
to the report of M. Renouard, the commission of 1833 did not 
think it necessary to make special mention of these ideas, be- 
cause it regarded them as forming an essential part of moraJity ; 
which, according to the terms of the report, excludes nothing 
that a man, as a member of society and a good dtizeii, ought 
to know. We ought not the less to regret, that the teaching 
of these ideas is not imposed by the law, and has not been 
officially provided for. They may, undoubtedly, be connected 
with morality and national history, but they do not constitute 
an essential part of either. 

I well know the considerations which have led people to 
dread making the teachers professors of social and political 
science. But it was not impossible to avoid, in a great mea- 
sure, the dangers which this branch of instruction might pre- 
sent, by watching over it, and making it be given from a text 
book prescribed by government. Besides, is there no dang» 
in leaving it to chance, or in omitting and proscribing it en- 
tirely? 

Society at present is full of the germs of discord and revolu- 
tion. Ideas and hopes of amelioration and social reform are 
spread everywhere, and even among the upper classes. Shall 
we allow these ideas and these wishes to spread without con- 
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trol? Is not a catechism for the citizen, for the social and poli- 
tical man, now as necessary as our religious and moral cate- 
chisms? To leave the people in complete ignorance on these 
questions is henceforth impossible ; they must, therefore, in- 
stead of being left to be instructed in them by chance, be 
afforded positive public instruction as to their social rights 
and duties, the laws and fundamental institutions of the 
country. 

This Instruction may be classed under four heads : Instruc- 
tion in Law, properly so called, Instruction in odministrMve 
Law, constitutional and political Law, and in public Economy. 
Let no one be startled at these titles: it will soon be seen that I 
asknothing very exorbitant. Under the title of ordinary Law, 
I would wish the children of the people to be enlightened as to 
the criminality and penal nature of certain offences, which they 
scarcely look upon as such, or which they are generally accus=- 
tomed to judge of very leniently. Such are forest and game 
robberies, smuggling, frauds in respect to tolls, enlistment, &c. 
In the country, particularly, it would be useful to try to prevent 
the mania for lawsuits, kept up by greedy practitioners, and to 
root out the fatal and too general prejudice, that everything in 
the administration of justice and public afiairs is granted to 
favour and corruption. There is certainly no need of teaching 
the people what penalties the law attaches to crimes ; but it 
would not be superfluous to make them aware that crimes 
rarely remain unpunished, and of the difficulty of concealing 
them : it would be especially necessary to make them feel to 
what consequences the perpetrators of those deeds of violence 
and brutality, too frequent in the country, and which too often 
stain with blood even our rural festivals, are exposed. If crimes 
against the person occur more frequently in the country than 
in towns, this fact in criminal statistics must, in a great mear> 
sure, be attributed not merely to a greater degree of barbarity 
and brutality, but also to a greater ignorance of the Laws. 

This branch of teaching might be joined with that of mo- 
rality, and would supply what is so often wanting in it, whe- 
ther through the fault of the teacher, or through a deficiency 
in the intellectual culture of the pupils. 

Instruction in administrative Law might be connected with 
the geography of the country ; it should relate to the general 
organisation of the government, to that of the department, of 
the ari:oadissement, ai the canton, of the commune, to th^ 

K 
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most important functions of the major and the municipai 
council, to those of the justices of the peace, of the sub-pre- 
fects, of the prefects, of the councils of the arrondissements 
and departments, of tribunab and royal courts, &c. 

The constitutional charter would naturally serve as the text 
for teaching political Law. There would be no ground for fear 
though this were preceded by a few propositions relating to 
social science. The extravagances of our socialist sects are 
dangerous, only through ignorance of history, of the true 
nature of man, and correct political principles. These princi* 
pies are not difficult to be understood; they may be placed 
within reach of the capacity of all who have received any in- 
struction. '* Man is eminently a social being, and he is oi 
importance only through society* But he is not social in the 
same manner as bees and ants are : human society is an asso- 
ciation of families and individuals. Whatever threatens the 
life of the family and the development of the individual is 
anti-social ; but the individual belongs to society, on the sole 
condition that his personality be respected; and the family 
ought to make every necessary sacrifice, except that of its 
existence, to the society which protects it. An association of 
families and individuals living under the same institutions, the 
same laws, and the same government, is a Nation. National 
prosperity is the condition of the prosperity of the whole ; 
hence the duty of one's devoting himself to the nation to 
which he belongs. Morality likewise commands us to seek 
our own happiness, by contributing to that of our fellow- men 
and fellow-citizens; and the triumph of human virtue— the 
highest development of our personality — is to place our 
strength, our blood, and even our life, at the service of hu- 
manity, of society, and of the nation to which we belong. 

'* This devotion is likewise easier, the better the society is 
organised. In general,. it is sufficient that each performs his 
part in that position in which Providence has placed him, to 
insure public prosperity, and for each to insure his own as 
much as is possible. According to the Charter, all Frenchmen 
are equal in the eye of the law, as in the eye of God. The 
inequality of ranks has its source in nature and in history, which 
are equally the work of Providence. Should property be 
now divided. among all in equal portions, in a few years the 
same inequality of rank would reappear; unless jJl things 
were common to all, which is impossible, consistently with 
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the life of the family, that is to say, of society itself. Besides, 
happiness does not essentially depend on riches and social 
condition ; it even inhabits the most humble abodes more 
willingly than the palaces of the great; and every rank has 
advantages and inconveniences peculiar to itself. One can 
scarcely be exposed to misery, if in possession of diligence 
and probity. And even fSorther : with diligenoe and probity, 
which depend on ourselves, with ability and success, which 
come to us from Providence, we may rise from the lowest to 
the highest ranks." 

These and similar propositions may be made intelligible to all. 
A few details might then be entered into regarding the institu- 
tions by which France is governed; and all might be made to 
feel their superiority over those of past times, or those of most 
other nations. It might be shown, that if they are not yet 
what they ought to be, it is because imperfection belongs to 
all human affairs ; that they are such as may in time be per- 
fected without shock or violence; that the greater part of the 
evils complained of belong to the nature of things, or to the 
imperfection of man; that as to the former, we must submit 
to them with resignation, while to remedy the others, we must 
strive to become better ourselves. 

Instruction in private economy would usefully crown this de- 
partment of teaching. Economy, that wise medimn between 
the avarice which sacrifices the present to an unseen future, 
and the mad dissipation which has no care for the morrow, 
is a virtue which depends more on character than instruction. 
But there are rules for private economy, or the conduct relat- 
ing to the acquisition of wealth, by industry, and to its pro- 
per use and preservation, which may be imparted by teaching, 
and which have been partly laid down in some popular Works; 
such, for instance, are the Poor Etchard, by Benjamin Frank-* 
lin ; the Three Vmts of Father Brunoy by Lemontey ; Simon 
of Naniuay by M. de Jussieu ; ^ Golden VcHleyy by Zschokke, 
&c. 

In the schools in the country, as well as in those of the 
towns, the pupib might be armed against the scourge of usuri- 
ous money lending. But it would be specially necessary, in 
the former, to give more correct ideas of true riches and true 
happiness. Cupidity is a vice which comes within the province 
of moral education ; it arises chiefly from false ideas, which 
may be combated by instruction. This* vice prevails most in 
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the country. In general, the country proprietor is possessed 
by a mania for acquiriug more parcels of land than he can 
obtain ; and there is nothing which he is not ready to sacrifice 
to this immoderate passion for possession : hence his avarice 
to himself and others ; hence the little care he too generally 
takes of the education of his children and of his domestic wel- 
fare ; hence arise many useless evils and privations, and some- 
times even frauds and crimes. 

In the town, in workshops and manufactories, the opposite 
fault prevails ; the want of economy, the improvidence which 
lives from hand to mouth. The people there must be instruct- 
ed respecting the utility of Savings' Banks, as the only means 
of securing themselves from misery, and respecting those so- 
cieties, which men of the same rank can form, for mutual pro- 
tection against the chances of the future. 

But should it be found that the teaching I have thus sketched 
is beyond the capacity of the children who attend elementary 
schools, and even of the greater part of the teachers who direct 
these, this is an additional motive for opening everywhere 
schools for adults, or for keeping the pupils at school longer 
than is generally done, and for completing in this way the or- 
ganisation of instruction for the people. As for our teachers, 
if it be true that they are, in a great measure, incapable 
of bestowing this necessary instruction, the objection proves 
only that they should be rendered more fit to fulfil the mis- 
sion with which the state intrusts them. 

In every case it is of importance to make this part of teach- 
ing an essential portion of the programme for normal schools, 
were it only to prevent the young teachers who proceed from 
them being left defenceless against the suggestions of the 
journals and political works, which cannot fail to fall into 
their hands. 



SECTION XV. 

ON SPECIAL INSTBUOTION IN POPULAR SCHOOLS : ON B€BAL ECONOMr AND 

TECHNOLOQT. 

I HAVE said that no school ought to be so special as to lose 
sight of the general destination of its pupils as men and as 
citizens; but every school should be special in one sense; 
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namely, that, while pursuing the end of all education, it ought 
to have regard to the presumed destination of its pupils. This 
speciality ought, above all, to exist as to instruction. Not 
only is it necessary to teach in popular elementary schools, 
the greater part of the branches we have just passed in review ; 
but there are, besides, other subjects which are most proper for 
them — such, for example, as relate to agriculture or rural 
economy for country schools, and those relating to technology 
for town schools. 

The teaching of rural economy undoubtedly requires mate> 
rials which can only be at the disposal of large agricultural insti- 
tutions, as well as a practical knowledge, which teachers very 
r^ely possess. But a manual containing the elements of this im- 
portant science may be. put into their hands. This has been 
understood by the agricultural society of the department of the 
Upper Rhine, which has just announced, that it will award a 
gold medal to the author of a treatise on agriculture applicable 
to this department^ and fitted to become a manual for hushandr' 
men, and a class-hook for pupils above twelve yeairs of age,* 
The apprentice teachers in good Normal schools may likewise 
be familiarised with the grafting of trees and with horticulture. 

The aim of the teaching of rural economy in country 
schools ought to be, to give the pupils a higher opinion of 
the necessary art they will one day be called to practise — to 
lead them to escape from the dominion of established custom, 
and to receive favourably the new processes and improvements 
of science — to give them a taste for gardening, for the culture 
of fruit trees, and for the rearing of bees. The taste for hor- 
ticulture, especially, is far from being so general in the country 
as it ought to be ; fine orchards are much too rare. Country 
people, in general, are ignorant of the utility of, and the plea- 
sure they might derive from, a piece of ground adjoining the 
house, converted into a garden and orchard. Teachers might 
render themselves very useful in all these respects, and might, 
at the same time, improve their own condition, if they added 
example to the lessons given in school, by devoting a part of 
their leisure to the cultivation of a garden, and to the rearing 
of bees or silkworms, wherever it is possible. 

* Such a manual has been composed by M. Stoltz, of Andlau, entitled 
An ekmentary manual for the Ahacian husbandman; a work which has 
gained one of the prizes of a thousand francs proposed by the Minister of 
Agricultare and Commerce. Strasburg. Heitz : 1812. 
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Imtniction in teehnolo^ — which, in our opinion, it would be 
uaefid to teach in town schools, independently of what is done 
in industrial or professional schools — has been clearly defined 
by M. Guizot. in his report to the Chamber of Deputies in 
1853> on the budget of public instruction. "Let our vote," 
he said, "be so generous, that youth, as well as diildren, may 
find the means of solid and thorough instruction, that their 
lessons may prepare them, by simple instruction in owr most 
^useful oris, and by a certain steadiness of hand and correctness 
of eye, for the exercise of all the arts." 

Such notions in Udmcilo^ are connected, on the one hand, 
with natural history, natural philosophy, and chemistiy, and 
on the other with linear drawing. This branch of elementary 
teaching has still to be organised, for it is nearly everywhere 
defective. Its chief design is an^ogous to that of the teach- 
ing of rural economy. While giving the pupils a correct idea 
of the social importance of the arts and trades, of their hon- 
ourable and profitable nature when they are exercised with 
skill and probity, it ought to lead them to renounce old prac- 
tices and dispose them favourably to the progress of industry. 
It has the additional advantage, by awakening and developing 
the dispositioDS of children, of making them conscious of their 
own vocation, and of the arts or trade for which nature has 
best fitted them. 

A small collection of the principal tools and machines made 
use of in the arts, and a few drawings, would be necessary for 
such teaching, and would f(H*m a part of the furniture required 
by Law. 

We might usefully conclude with some instruction on the 
duties of the apprentice and the workman, on the way of arriv- 
ing at perfection in a trade, on the advantages and inconveni- 
ences of free competition, on the institutions of scientific men, 
on the usefulness of lawful, and the dangers of unlawful unions, 
&c. It will be admitted that this part of our programme, as 
well as several others, supposes the reason of the pupils of ele- 
mentary schools to be already considerably developed, and 
that they are of a more advanced age than that at which 
children usually leave school. 
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SECTION XVI. 

0« THB OE4DATI0R OP DISTBITOTIOir AND THE DUTBIBUTIOV OT SUBJECTS 

IB POPULAB SCHOOLS. 

I HATE still to Speak of the gradation of instraction in ele* 
mentary schools. Great errors may be committed in this 
respect. I have seen the legal system of measures taught in 
infant schools; and the history of France learned by children 
of eight and ten years of age! 

The author of an educational work, whose many excellent 
views are mingled with serious errors, asserts that every method 
should resolve this problem: — " To teach in two years, to pupils 
of five and seven years of age, requiring from them an attend- 
ance of four hours each day at school, all that is included in 
primary elementary instruction." Then he adds, "A labourer 
would no longer be deprived of the assistance of his children, 
except at an age when he can receive but little profit from 
them." We only cite this passage to show, by an example, 
how much even ingenious minds may deceive themselves as to 
the true end of popular education. What! are children only 
given to the labourer and the artisan to aid them in their 
labours ? Are the most expeditious systems then the best ? 
Undoubtedly, if it were only of importance to teach the pupils 
of elementary schools, reading, writing, and arithmetic, an at- 
tendance at school for two or three years, from the age of seven 
or ten years, and not from five to seven, should suffice; but the 
thing required is what is necessary to form in them good habits, 
to develope their intellect, and to make them men and citizens. 
For this reason it is of importance that children should be sent 
to school as early, and kept there as long as possible, without 
regard to the assistance which they are in a condition to give 
their parents at so tender an age. 

To attain the end proposed in popular education, it is not 
too much that children should be prepared for it from tender 
infancy in infant schools; and retained at schools, in one way 
or another, for some time after they have been admitted to their 
first Communion. All this school-life, which embraces infancy 
and the first season of youth, could then be divided into five 
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courses or periods, for the gradation and distribution of the 
subjects of instruction: the infant school; the three divisions 
of the ordinary school ; and the finishing school for youth. 

In the first, there should be no instruction, properly so called; 
all that is necessary there, is to incline the children to good — 
to accustom them to discipline and attention, preparing them 
for the education to be given them, by stimulating their sensi- 
bility, exciting their curiosity, opening the eyes of their mind, 
loosening their tongue, if I may so speak ; in one word, teaching 
them to obey, to look around them, to listen, to speak, and to 
understand. 

In the lower division of the school, where children are 
from the age of six to eight or nine years, the instruction ought 
to be especially instrumental, and only occasionally realy bear- 
ing exclusively on reading, writing, combined with drawing, 
the more simple operations of calculation, both mental and 
written. Simple dictation would hold the place of all gram- 
matical study; especially if we took care to correct the errors 
made by the children while speaking or writing. 

In the middle division, where children are from eight to 
ten or eleven years of age, the instruction should continue to 
be more instrumental than real ;^ only the exercises becoming 
more difficult. Reading, which at first was only mechanical, 
becomes more and more expressive, accentuated, and intelli- 
gent. Exercises in writing are of more and more use to or- 
thography; as those of reading are so to grammatical instruc- 
tion. A little more attention may be paid to linear drawing, 
as well as to singing. The fundamental operations of arith- 
metic should be taught, with all their difficulties, founding 
them especially on numeration, with which are naturally 
connected the principles of metrical calculation. Real instruc- 
tion — religious and moral instruction excepted — to which the 
children ought to have been disposed in the infant school, 
should be limited to preparing them for it, to making them 
understand the object of it, and feel its necessity. The study 
of geography should begin according to the method 1 have 
pointed out. After having related to the pupils of the 
lower division some of the simple features of the history 
of the Old Testament, it should be presented to them in 
this class connectedly and as a whole. And, finally, their 
curiosity should be excited by sketches of natural history, and 
their attention directed to the phenomena of nature. 
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In the high^ division, where children are from ten to 
twelve or fourteen years of age, all instruction becomes more 
and more real, without ceasing to be instrumental. Read- 
ing is accompanied by logical, grammatical, and material an- 
alysis; — ^frequent dictation serving, at the same time, for the 
study of grammar, and for the knowledge of realities. Arith- 
metic is applied to the legal system of weights and measures. 
Drawing, in its turn, bears upon real objects. As the religious 
and moral instruction in the infant school has been carefully 
continued in the next divisions, it should be so advanced in 
this one as to render the young catechumens fit to be admitted 
to their first communion, without its being necessary to neglect 
for its sake the other branches of 'instruction. Real instruc- 
tion is divided between the elements of geography and cosmo- 
graphy, and those of general history in its relations to sacred 
history and national history, some notions of natural history, 
natural philosophy, the philosophy of health, of technology, 
and rural economy, and conceptions regarding the rights and 
duties of citizens. 

When it is possible to form a class for youths from thirteen 
to fifteen, we would reserve for this stage some of the branches 
we have just named, especially natural philosophy, arts, and 
rural economy, national history, law, and politics. 

Thus, instruction would be first entirely instrumental, then 
instrumental and real together, and, at last, real and profes- 
sional. 

Each period being composed of two years at least, and every 
class being half renewed every year, in such a way that each, 
including old and new pupils, naturally forms two divisions ; 
the question is, if, in real instruction, the master of each class 
ought to give separate courses to each of the two divisions 
which compose it, or if it would be better to begin again, 
every year, the same course to each division, so that what 
is new to the one would be only a repetition to the 
other. I think that either coiu*se may be followed, ac- 
cording to the nature of the objects of instruction. There 
are some subjects which could be taught at the same time 
to both new and old pupils : there are others which should 
be reserved for the new, and which it would be useless 
to repeat to the old pupils ; and, lastly, others which ought 
only to be taught to the latter. 

The difiSculty is greater when the same master has to direct, 
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at the same time, all tbe three divisions of an ordinary school. 
In every case, a detailed programme, prescribing to the teacher 
his task for each day and hour, is necessary. But much must 
be left to the discretion of the master. Besides the general 
tables of lessons, pointing out for each day and hour the ob- 
jects of instruction with which it should be occupied, manuab 
would be necessary for each portion, where the matter would 
be divided into courses and lessons. It would, besides, be 
necessary to arrange the subjects in these manuals; and to 
show how. the subjects could be combined in such a way, that, 
instead of causing trouble and confusion in the minds of the 
pupils, they would mutually throw light on and assist each 
other* 

I have given at the end of the volume, some tables of lessons 
for the various kinds of schools.* 



SECTION XVII. 

on IlfBTBUCTIOV IN HIOHEB BLEMEHTABT SCHOOLS. 

The higher dementary schools, instituted by the first artiele 
of the law, are still popular schools, and ought, on the one 
hand, to be distinct from secondary schools, and on the other 
hand, from industrial or professional schools; they have a 
more general destination than either the one or the other. 
They are not Colleges, without the study of the Greek and 
Latin languages, or where the study of physical and mathemati- 
cal sciences is only begun some years earlier than is customary. 
They also differ essentially from professional schools, in that 
they should not be exclusively occupied with technology and 
industry. 

The preamble of the law presented to the Chamber of De- 
puties, has perfectly pointed out their nature and their desti- 
nation. '< Between the first degree of instruction and second- 
ary instruction, there is a great separation; however, in our pre- 
sent system of public instruction, we have nothing between the 
one and the other. This omission is extremely inconvenient; 
for it results, that a very numerous portion of the nation, 

* See the Note on this Bul^ect. 
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wbov ^tiioat ei\joyiDg the advantages of fortune, are not re* 
daced to indigenoe, want entirely the knowledge, and moral 
and intellectu£d culture i^ropriate to their position. The 
defect must be remedied: this considerable portion of our 
countrymen must be placed in a condition in which they can 
attain a certain intellectual development, without imposing on 
them the necessity of having recourse to secondary instruction, 
so expensive, and, at the same time, so hasardous. Thus," as 
the preamble goes on to say, " the law has wished to establish 
a kmd of instruction which, without entering into scientific 
and classical instruction, properly so called, would give to a 
numerous portion of the population a higher culture than that 
whidi can be given them at the primary elementary schools/' 
<< Elementary instruction," repeats the minister to the Cham- 
ber of Peers, ** ought to be universal ; therefore, it cannot be 
uniform ; it must adapt itseK to the various wants, to the 
various degrees of development in the classes for whom it is 
intended ; it must sometimes be so easy and so modest, as to 
penetrate into the smallest villages, and ofier itself to the hum- 
blest individuals; sometimes so developed, so varied, as to 
satisfy the wants of those professions which, though not scien- 
tificy yet require to be acquainted with the elements of science, 
as iiey apply it every day." 

The establishment of higher elementary schools, so useful 
and so rational when they conform to their true destination, 
may become an evil, when their legal character is misunder- 
stood. " It is evident," says M. Cousin, " that if higher ele- 
mentary instruction rises, or has a tendency to rise to secondary 
instruction, then, far from remedying the evil pointed out, it 
spreads it, and makes it descend more deeply into society." 
The instruction ought not, on the other hand, to be purely in- 
dustrial or professional, if it is wished that the end be 
attained which the legislature has proposed. In those schools 
styled tntermediate, the instruction may be very varied and of 
different degrees, according to the localities; but it ought 
always to be suf&ciently general to address itself to all those 
for whom the ordinary elementary school is not sufficient, and 
the secondary instruction not suitable. They ought to offer 
to the sons of citizens in easy circumstances, who are not 
destined for the learned and literary professions, to the 
children of the middle classes who prepare more leisurely for 
the useful arts, or who will have more property to manage. 
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and who are one day destined to fill civil and political oiSces — 
a more complete and developed instruction than that given in 
the ordinary schools. But, while more developed and complete, 
and of a higher nature, this instruction ought not to be the 
less popular and practical^ and ought to assume as little as pos- 
sible, any learned form. What is obligatory in elementary 
schools ought to be carried farther in these higher schools, and 
what is only allowable in the former becomes imperative in the 
latter. 

I know of some primary schools styled higher, which have 
nothing but the name of this class of institutions, and which 
are scarcely good elementary schools : on the other hand, there 
are some where all the branches are taught nearly in the same 
manner, although with less ability and success, as in the col- 
leges — including mythology, with all the gods of Olympus, 
poetry and rhetoric, with all their train of figures and technical 
terms. The least degree of inconvenience arising from such 
instruction is, that it is not understood, and that it remains 
unfruitful. 

The great difficulty which higher elementary instruction pre- 
sents, is, that it remain popular while rising above instruction 
of the first degree — that it be solid and deep, without ceasing 
to be elementary and easy. This is the problem to be solved 
in respect to it. 

The vagueness of the idea generally formed regarding 
this class of schools, notwithstanding the clear terms of the 
preamble and the exact letter of the law — the rivalry of the 
colleges of communes, which are in fear of being in part ab- 
sorbed — and, it must be added, the negligence and parsimony 
of certain municipal councils, — are the causes which render 
good higher schools very rare. If there are communes that 
have founded such schools without being obliged, there are 
also towns on which the law has made it imperative, and 
which have none yet, or only the shadow. As to the first, 
when we grant the approbation asked, we should only authorise 
higher schools on the assurance that the wants of elementary 
instruction have been satisfied; and the greater number of 
places should limit themselves to taking advantage of the power 
granted by the first article of the law, of giving a suitable 
development to elementary instruction, in accordance with 
the wants and resources of the districts. At whatever cost, 
townsi, containing six thousand inhabitants, or the chief towns 
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of departments, should be brought into conformity with the 
law. Unfortunately, it is difficult to organise suitably a higher 
elementary school, with four hundred francs of fixed income, 
unless by raising the monthly fee to a sum too heavy. 

Such a school requires, besides suitable accommodation, 
sufficient materials, especially for teaching the physical sci- 
ences and drawing; the acquisition of which should be as 
imperative as the founding of the school. Then, even though 
the pupils should form only one class, it would be impossi- 
ble for a single master to conduct properly so many bran- 
ches of instruction. But it is difficult to form all the pupils 
into a single class. A higher school, to be useful and of 
importance, ought to be formed into three divisions, under 
three masters, corresponding to the three years over which 
the courses extend. In the first division, into which pupils 
^ould be admitted at the age of twelve years, and after 
having proved that they are acquainted with all that is im- 
perative in elementary schools, instruction should be limited 
to making them repeat what they have before learned — the 
art of reading and writing, still higher branches of arithmetic^ 
orthography, grammar in more detail and greater develop- 
ment, and linear drawing ; in one word, the instruction would 
still be principally instrumental. In the second division, the 
pupils should be occupied with what is most elementary in real 
instruction — commencing the study of geometry, and still con- 
tinuing the study of the language and logical analysis. In the 
third year, still continuing the historical, literary, and scientific 
studies, they would begin that of algebra, cosmography, of 
civil and political law ; and instruction would become more and 
more industrial, technological, agricultural, and professional. 
Poetry, rhetoric, and mythology, should be excluded from the 
instruction ; but this need not prevent the literary beauties of 
select pieces, which the pupils should read, being pointed out 
to them, or the allusions of mythology occurring in the poets, 
from being explained. 

If I have not spoken of religious instruction, it is because 
I assume that it is provided for by a chaplain attached to the 
school, as seems required by the age and wants of the pupils. 
In every case it ought to be carried on, even after the first 
Communion. 

It does not enter into my plan to present here a complete 
^d particular table of the studies suitable for the higher 
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schools : it is too vast a subject for the space to which I am 
limited* It is sufficient to have pointed out' the principai 
heads. 

I conclude this paragraph, by quoting the words of the 
Honourable M. Renouard. The wish they express may be 
still re-echoed: ''Good books are wanting for such instnio- 
tiouy" he says in his report of 1833; *' the existence of higher 
elementary schools will undoubtedly call the attention of en- 
lightened men more particularly to this pointy who would make 
a good use of their talents by contributing to render such use- 
ful knowledge popular. The patriotism of our learned men and 
the zeal of the administration will undoubtedly multiply this 
species of composition, and will spread over the country an 
important branch of literature, which remains almost entirely 
to be created." 

This is almost the case even at the present day. Many 
books have appeared since 1833, with the pretension of sup- 
plying the want pointed out by the honourable deputy ; but 
only a small number among them fulfil the design which thdr 
authors have proposed. What the greater part of these want, 
is neither science nor talent; but just ideas of what is suitable 
for schools which are neither learned nor purely elementaiy. 



SECTION XVIIL 



CORCLUBION. 



The advantages of Instruction have been too much extoUed, 
and the pernicious consequences of false knowledge exagger- 
ated, by turns. Instruction is always a blessing, provided it 
be good and sound, and upheld by education. It is difficult 
to say which is the more dangerous to society — a wicked and 
brutal man, deprived of all instruction and education, or a man 
who has received instruction, but who is animated by wrong 
principles and bad passions. This only proves that education 
must be joined to instruction ; and that each must receive 
the instruction best fitted for him. To those who may deem 
our programme of instruction for elementary schools too full, 
I answer, that it is nearly the same as that proposed by M. 
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Guizot» on the 24th November, 1830, when he said — "The 
principal aim of elementary instruction is to teach the people 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; but whilst acquiring this 
fundamental knowledge, they ought, at the same time, to re- 
ceive salutary lessons in morality, patriotism, and domestic 
eeonomy. Lastly, it is of importance that simple and clear ex- 
planations be given to them of the wonders of nature; of the 
fikmiomena which give rise to and sustain the greater part of 
popular prejudices ; of the processes of the useful arts and of 
agriculture; and the most remarkable events in national 
history.'* 

Instruction may be abused, as better things are ; but it will 
be the less abused the more it is solid, complete, and, above 
all, more special and more conformable to the condition and 
wants of those who receive it. Of two men in the same con- 
dition — everything else being equal — the best instructed will 
have the greatest chance of prosperity and happiness, and will 
offer the best security to Society. When once a nation has 
tasted of the tree of knowledge, it is impossible to bring it back 
to primitive ignorance. It is thenceforth important to satisfy 
its curiosity by regular, solid, aud relatively complete instruc- 
tion. In the present state of society, it is not instruction in 
itself that is dangerous, but instruction left to chance, acquired 
by stealth, and without preparation. In a word, the question 
is no longer whether the people shall be instructed, but how 
and in what they shall be instructed : the need of instruction 
is universally felt and acknowledged ; all that has now to be 
done, is to satisfy it wisely and justly. All that has been 
alleged of the dangers of instruction, only proves that it is 
necessary to organise it properly, first in schools, and then by 
means of popular books and journals. Much has been said of 
establishing libraries in the country ; but it is not sufficiently 
considered, that, in order to render these libraries really useful, 
the elements of all the sciences and useful arts must be taught in 
schools, and the people thus placed in a condition to read and 
understand the books composed for them. Moreover, truly 
popular writings are still very rare in France. The Govern- 
ment and writers, however, who desire to make themselves 
really useful, could not bostow too much care on the composi- 
tion of such works, destined to spread sound and solid in- 
struction; to offer the working classes the opportunity of 
occupying their leisure hours more nobly ; and, above all, to 
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serve as an antidote to those pernicious books which are sold 
in the byways of towns^ and hawked with too much impunity 
through the country. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON METHOD. 



SECTION I. 

ON METHOD IN GENERAL. 

Method is the path to be followed that we arrive at a fixed 
end; but, to lead to it safely, it must itself be determined by 
the end which is proposed. Too much care cannot be be- 
stowed on method, since on it success chiefly depends ; but it 
is of importance not to be prejudiced in favour of an exclusive 
method, as several ways may equally lead to the same end, 
and as it may be useful to change means and conduct, accord- 
ing to circumstances. " The Sabbath was made for man," says 
the gospel. It is the same with Method, which should only be 
a means, and not an end. 

It is necessary to have method, without being entirely de- 
voted to any particular system ; it is to have principle, and to 
apply it with discernment; to proceed with order and regularity; 
not to go by chance, but to walk towards an end, following a 
road marked out beforehand. But to follow an exclusive sys- 
tem, borrowed from another, whether it be named from Pes- 
talozzi or Jacotot, and to apply it obstinately, without making 
any distinction as to times or places, and without regard to per- 
sons and circumstances, is perhaps the greatest misfortune that 
can happen to teachers and pupils. There are no good methods 
but such as are applied freely and independently. Methodism 
is fatal everywhere ; because in adhering to means the end is 
neglected. The best method supposes knowledge and expe- 
rience ; it can only be acquired by proper reflection and prac- 
tice. Technical processes are to be learned as a trade ; but 
the essential thing, even for these, is the spirit in which they 
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are adopted ; here too we must keep comtantly in view the 
great principles of education, and be inspired by a true idea 
of the art of teaching. 



SECTION IL 

ON THE OENSBAL FBINOIPLSS OF METHOD. 

Thebb are general principles of method which result from the 
very design of education, and are as necessary as it is. There 
are special methods and particular processes, which may vary 
accordiog to circumstances, and among which selection may be 
made, on the sole condition of our not acting contrary to 
general rules, or losing sight of the idea which ought to pre- 
side over the work of education. 

The supreme principle of all method is, therefore, to have a 
clear and deep conviction of the end to which education in 
general ought to tend : this conviction is like an intellectual 
compass, which should constantly be consulted. It does not 
dispense with other arts in teaching; but it is the soul, and in- 
dispensable condition of them all. Hence flow the general rules 
of education, properly so called, as well as those of instruction. 

The object of all education is the development of an innate 
germ, of some natural disposition, — the culture of some moral 
and intellectual faculty. Education which cultivates and de- 
velopes nothing, which is limited to inculcating ready formed 
oiMinions on the pupils, and training them to certain practices 
and customs, is not worthy of the name : it is wholly an arti- 
ficial work, which cannot succeed without the use of force and 
constraint; it bends the nature instead of ennobling it by cul- 
ture; it leads it astray, and turns it from its destination, instead 
of directing and aiding it towards its legitimate development. 

This is the reason why real education supposes instrumental 
education, and especially logical education, — it is because, 
without the latter, development is impossible. The noble dis- 
positions and divine germs which God has planted in man, can 
spring up only through the exercise of reflection and judgment. 
Keli.e:ious and moral education, especially, ought to be a c2e- 
vdapment; and the more natural and well directed this process 

L 
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of development has been, — ^tho easier it iivill be to complete it 
by the teachings of tradition and revelation. 

In Instruction, three methods present themselves, but whieb, 
far from excluding each other, may be easily reconciled, and 
ought to involve a mutual support; — the synthetic method, the 
analytic method, and the genetic method. Analysis pre- 
pares for, and elaborates propositions, and introduces them, if 
I may so speak. Synthesis states them clearly, and inculcates 
them on the memory ; the genetic process explains their origin, 
and gives us a true understanding of them. 

The synthetic method has long reigned over teaching of 
every description. Because it is the most suitable /orm of sci- 
ence reduced to system, it was never doubted that it must 
also be the best manner of imparting it. What more simple 
or more natural, it was thought, than to begin by laying down 
axioms and principles universally admitted, and apparently of 
easy comprehension : to enunciate propositions easily demon- 
strated by the aid of those principles, and then to deduce con- 
sequences from thorn ? This method, which is that of Euclid, 
was applied not only to mathematics, but also to grammar, 
and the physical and moral sciences. It is evident that it is 
not sufficient for teaching, especially for elementary in- 
struction; for it does not develop the intellect, and rather 
imposes the truth upon it, than makes it freely accept it. 
Its work needs to be prepared for by analysis, by intuition 
as much as possible, and by processes called inventive, socraHc, 
and genetic; which correspond more or less without being 
identical, and which ought to be equally familiar to the 
teacher, and to be applied by him in accordance with the 
objects he teaches, as far as the mechanism of teaching will 
allow. 

Analysis in its turn is not sufficient by itself, and requires 
the aid of synthesis to complete its work. Its course would 
frequently be tedious. Analysis is the mother of invention ; 
but it is not necessary, to make its results be understood 
and retained, to lead the pupil through all its windings, 
through all its efforts to reach its end. Analysis slowly 
ascends the Nile to discover its remote source: synthesis, 
profiting by its labour, places itself at the source, and thence 
rapidly follows the river to its mouth. The sources once 
discovered, the description may then begin at them. Analysis 
sets out from the terrestrial globe, to rise from it to the 
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'the imiversal system: synthesis places itself at the highest 
point of the system, and thence redescends to earth. Applied 
to the study of grammar, analysis is like a traveller who 
arrives in a country and tries to acquire its language, without 
a dictionary or grammar, from a few translations into his 
native language. In such a process there is something to be 
imitated ; but it would be wrong to wish to teach our children 
languages altogether in this way. 

Analysis and synthesis should, indeed, be almost every- 
where combined in teaching. In regard to the knowledge of 
physical sciences, it is necessary to call intuition to their aid as 
much as possible; and, to make them be better understood, we 
should go to Ihe origin of things, and explain their nature by 
the mode of their formation. This is the object of the method 
called genetic; which may, in some measure, compensate for 
intuition, and which sheds a clear light over instruction. 
The method called inventive, and which consists in making 
the children find, as if of themselves, what it is wished they 
should learn, by placing them on the way by means of analogy 
and by skilful directions, has the advantage of strongly 
interesting the pupils, and powerfully favouring the develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties. It is included, in a great 
part, in the Socratic method, and, like it, is applied usefully 
in religious and moral instruction ; but it supposes in the chil- 
dren ideas previously acquired, derived from direct instruction, 
and a certain degree of development obtained by other means. 

What is needful, then, is not to choose from among these 
methods, or to practise one to the exclusion of the others; 
but to combine them, and to apply them by turns, in accord- 
ance with the objects of teachini^, and the age and ability of 
the pupils. The synthetic method is not bad in itself — it is 
only so, when it is used exclusively : the work which the other 
processes prepare for and render possible, must always be ter- 
minated and crowned by the use of it. 

I have only been able to glance here at a very important 
subject, and which deserves to be more thoroughly treated 
of than it has yet been in France. After having laid down 
the general principles of method, and explained the nature of 
the various methods, I should proceed to examine which i& 
best adapted to each of the branches of instruction. I must 
limit myself, however, to what I have said in the preceding 
chapter; referring for the rest to exbting manuaU and to 
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periodical publicationa, which for some years have been much 
oeoQpied wkh these questions.* 



SECTION HI. 

Otr THS MXCHAMUM OF TBAOHOrO IN POPULAB SCnOOLS ON INDIVIDUAL, 

SIMULTANXOUS, AND MUTUAL TEACHING. 

The application of the methods of which we have just spoken, 
depends, in a great measure, on the number and classification 
of the pupils in the same school and under the same master: 
it will vary according as the teaching is more or less individual 
or HnwiUaneous. 

Formerly teaching was generally individual ; the teacher ad- 
dressed each pupil in txan^ and each stood up alone to receive 
lus share of instruction: this is the direct process, because 
the most natural ; and, it may be added, that, speaking abso- 
lutely, it is also the best, both with respect to education and to 
instruction. 

Indeed, by addressing each of his pupils individually, the 
teacher becomes better acquainted with them, and learns to 
treat them according to their peculiar dispositions; and he can 
attend better to the development of their mind ; — his influence 
over them is more immediate, more direct, and consequently 
more powerful. 

But as soon as a great niunber of children are collected in 
the same school, and in proportion as the wants of instruction 
are multiplied, it becomes necessary to renounce this manner 
of giving instruction, and to unite to the individual, the 
nmuLtaneous process, which consists in dividing the pupils 
into classes, according to their age and progress. Invented 
by necessity, the simultaneous process has likewise been 
found to have advantages peculiar to it> and which ought to 
make it be employed, although there be no direct necessity 
/or it. First, it produces emulation, which is beneficial in 

* The Echo des Ecoles Primaires, for the propagation of better methods 
of instruction, published at Paris by Langlois and Leclercq, under the 
auspices of M. Cousin and M. Degerando, is highly disUngalBhed in this 
branch of Uteratore. 
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proportion as it is i^ontaneous. The master, oa his part, 
is more animated while addressing several at once; and his 
teaching is more accurate and better graduated. 

The necessity of collecting a very large number of children 
in the same place, and at the same time, has given rise to the 
method of mutual teaching, foreseen by Quintilmn,* long before 
it was organised by Bell and Lancaster. 

This method also, mechanical though it is, presents advan- 
tages which it would be difficult to obtain by any other pro- 
oess. It accustoms the children wonderfully to order and dis- 
cipline; it gives the school an animated appearance — dramatic, 
if I may so speak; keeps up motion without confusion; and al- 
lows of a greater number of divisions and of more pupils under 
the same direction. The best general method of instruction 
for a pretty large school, will v be neither the mode of indi- 
vidual instruction, which is impossible, nor the simultaneous 
mode, which takes no account of the individuality of the pupils, 
nor mutual teaching, which, by excluding all direct communi- 
cation between the master and the pupils, all connected and 
systematic action from first to last, renders all education nearly 
impossible, and admits only of discipline and mechanical order, 
which cannot take the place of education, properly so called,-— 
the best method, I say, will be that which unites the advantages 
of all the three. 

All intelligent minds, however little they may be acquainted 
with the art of teaching, agree that the Lancasterian systm 
is only allowable, in its purity, where a very large number of 
poor children must be placed under the direction of one mas* 
ter, with the view of receiving only the most elementary in- 
struction. Even where the principle of the system has been 
adopted, it has been modified and combined with direct and 
simultaneous teaching. This has been principally attempted 
in Denmark, in the Normal school of Eckernforde, a small 
town in the duchy of Sleswick. The system taught, and 
which may justly be styled the Danish system, is not 
mutual, in the same sense as that of Bell and Lancaster. 
Its aim is to employ the pupils, and to combine the em-^ 
ployment of the pupils by monitors, with the immediate 
instruction and the direct and constant influence of the 
teacher. There is no instruction properly of children by 

* Just Orat. 
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children, but only the direction of the less advanced by those 
who are more so. The pupils watch over and direct, and are 
watched over and directed by turns. All the subjects of 
teaching are exactly indicated, and divided into many parts. 
The master alone really teaches, going successively from one 
division to another ; but all the pupils of a lower division are 
exercised in repeating the task they have learned, by monitors^ 
who are themselves pupils of a considerably higher division. 

This system requires, in each branch of instruction, a large 
number of divisions or groups, a minute gradation of subject, 
and exercises expressly designed for repetition. It is the mas- 
ter only who teaches, and the monitors have only to hear the 
lessons repeated. Monitors of order are appointed for the 
preservation of silence, for the observance of the regulations, 
and are themselves placed under a head monitor. 

While rejecting the system of mutual teaching, as prac- 
tised in Lancasterian schools, as not being sufficient for the 
wants of education, we may and ought, nevertheless, to borrow 
a part of its mechanism, especially for the lower division, if it 
be very numerous, and form a separate class. In the class for 
beginners, containing, as is frequently the case in large com- 
munes, a hundred or more children, this system may be em- 
ployed without inconvenience, nearly as it is in the Danish 
system, but only for reading and the first rudiments of arith-' 
metic. The pupils might be divided into as many groups as 
there are stages in the teaching of reading and elementary 
arithmetic. The master should go from one group to another^ 
giving a short lesson to each circle, and thus prescribing their 
task for the monitors. Each would remain in his place during 
the writing exercises; and the master would go from one to 
another, correcting, chiding, -and exhorting the pupils, astWt* 
viduaUy as possible, and leaving the monitors no charge but that 
of superintendence. The other branches of teaching, in the be- 
ginners' class, such as mental arithmetic, features of sacred 
history, first dictation, and especially the first iessons on re- 
ligion, do not admit of mutual teaching; and they require 
silence and reflection. It will be sufiicient for these objects 
to divide the pupils into three or four groups, which the mas- 
ter might be able to address successively; whilst some listen to 
the questions of the teacher, the others may be engaged in 
writing or drawing. 

Thus, in the class for beginners, the teaching might be, by 
turns, mutual, simultaneous, and individual. 
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In the middle division, if it form a class by itself, under a 
particular teacher — all the pupils being able to read fluently, 
and acquainted with the first elements of arithmetic — no part 
of mutual teaching should be preserved, except monitors to 
superintend and hear certain lessons repeated. The teaching 
ought to be entirely simultaneous for the others; The pupils 
will form no more than two or three sub-divisions, which it 
will be easy for the teacher to employ at the same time, by 
successively addressing each in particular. 

Thus, also, with the higher division ; and I may say that 
the higher the degree of instruction is, and the more impor- 
tant the subjects become, the mutual system becomes less 
beneficial. When the three divisions require to be toge- 
ther — as in the case in country schools — this method is quite 
impracticable. At most, it can only be permitted in the lower 
division for reading and arithmetic, when - this division is 
joined with the middle division ; and whilst the latter is 
engaged in writing. For, as I have already said, when one 
teacher has to direct all the three classes of the same school, 
with from seventy-five to a hundred pupils, he ought to bring 
them together only during two hours a -day devoted to com- 
mon exercbes — the first and the second at two other hours, 
and the second and third at other two. With this organisa- 
tion — except in the case just mentioned — teaching should 
always be simultaneous. 

It can and ought to be, however, at the same time, individital; 
first by the teacher, whilst exercising whole classes, addressing 
each pupil by name, and interrogating each in turn, especially 
when he proceeds socratically — all listening, While one alone 
answers. The teaching ought to be individual, in a special 
sense, at least once a month : more frequently if possible. For 
this purpose each division might attend separately for two 
hours every Saturday. That day should be devoted to mak- 
ing a general revisal — to reviewing the pupils, in order to 
have proof of their intellectual and moral condition. Such 
an examination should also take place at the end of every 
month ; especially in respect of education : it would not exempt 
the master from having from time to time private conversations 
with those pupils, who, on account of their character or bad 
inclinations, require urgent and personal advice. These indi- 
vidual cares are possible and necessary, whatever the organisa- 
tiou of the school may otherwise be* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON DISCIPLINE IN POPULAR SCHOOLS. 



SECTION L 

ON DISCIPLINE IN OENSBAL. 

Dkciplinb has often been confounded with education, and it 
is still too generally imagined that it can take its place: this is 
extending the idea of discipline, or restricting that of education, 
too much. Discipline is the means of rendering education 
and instruction possible. Its object is to accustom the pupils 
to order, to obedience, and to application, which are the gen- 
eral condition of the success of teaching : it is the police, the 
government of the school. It is not an end, but a means, 
and depends, as well as method, on the idea which is formed 
of the paramount end of education. It is a necessity to 
maintain order in the school, and to obtain the obedience and 
attention of the pupils ; but the means employed for this pur- 
pose are not indifferent ; and all are not equally legitimate. 
Discipline is the government of the school; and this govern- 
ment, like that of nations, is susceptible of several forms, and, 
like it, has undergone various revolutions. At first, teachers 
possessed only a disputed and uncertain authority — fluctuating 
between gentleness and violence. To anarchy succeeded tyr- 
rany, despotism, and absolute power. Schools, though not 
literally ruled by a rod of iron, were ruled with a rod of hard 
and flexible wood, which was constituted the sovereign lord 
of discipline and education. Ignatius Loyola was exposed to 
it at the age of more than thirty years; and even the sons of 
kings were not exempted from this ignominious chastisement. 
The philosophy of the eighteenth century, protested against 
the absolute and tyrannical power arrogated by pedagogues. 
Rousseau and Basedow were the great agitators of schools. 
Democracy made inroads on the system ; and, about the time of 
the French revolution, there arose in Germany writers who 
demanded self-government for the pupils of popular schools. 
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The prinoiple of the sovereignty of the people was applied to 
them ; and constitutions and legislative power, juries, and the 
trial of the pupils by their peers, were seriously proposed to be 
introduced. These extravagances did not last long — ^the school 
became a limited monarchy. Laws and regulations were then 
prescribed for them by a higher power, and the teacher be- 
came bound to conform to them ; but the right was left him 
of adopting such measures as he might consider useful for the 
sake of discipline, on the sole condition of restricting himself 
within the regulations, which are, as it were, the constitution 
of the school. 

This constitution of the school, which is the foundation of 
discipline, is now imposed on the teacher, and he has no right to 
depart from it. The statute of regulations which emanated 
from the royal council, dated 25th April 1834, may be modi- 
fied and completed by the committees of arrondissements, with 
the approbation of that council; but there are general and 
absolute principles of education above all regulations, by which 
the teacher must constantly be inspired, whilst observing the 
statutes. Besides these principles and regulations, there are 
various means of discipline furnished by the knowledge of the 
human heart, and suggested by experience. 

All the means of discipline may be reduced to two heads : 
those which are designed to maintain order, which includes 
silence, obedience, cleanliness, a becoming carriage, politeness, 
and general good behaviour ; and others, whose aim is to ac- 
custom the pupils to application, which again supposes atten- 
tion, eagerness to repair to school, and zeal in the performance 
of duty. 



SECTION 11. 

ON THOSE MKAN8 OF DISCIPLINE WHICH ABE DESiaNED TO MAINTAIM 

OBDBB. 

Obdeb is maintained chiefly by the suppression of whatever 
might interrupt it, as acts of obedience and insubordination, 
and whatever is unbecoming, in the first place ; and, in the next, 
of all actions contrary to common morality, such as falsehoood, 
theft, violence, &c. 

It is far better to prevent crimes than to punish them, es- 
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pecially in schools. For this it were desirable, that, besides 
the general regulations, there were special regulations for each 
school, expressing in clear and precise terms all the obligations 
of the pupils, and pointing out the punishments to which 
they expose themselves if tliey violate them. Such regulations 
would refer only to duties which pupils have to fulfil as ««A — 
excluding precepts of morality, properly so called. Diligence, 
regularity, silence, decorum, cleanliness, and whatever is ne- 
cessary for the preservation of order in school, would be 
recommended in these. They might be read over every 
month, and great care should be taken to quote them on 
every occasion. In thb manner the pupils would obey a 
law. which would seem the expression of reason and necessity, 
rather than of an arbitrary will; and in breaking it, they 
would not merely offend the master, but the law, which he is 
intrusted to see executed. He would be avenging a violation 
of the law, and not a personal offence, in punishing them: it 
would not be he, but a higher power, of which he is only the 
representative and the organ. Let me add, that the pupils 
would thus learn, at the same time, to respect the civil law. 
This love of order, this respect for law, would follow them 
from the school to active life; while it is to be feared that, if 
they are accustomed in school only to obey the master, they 
will, on leaving school and shaking off that yoke, imagine they 
have acquired liberty and independence. 

There is no necessity, however, for strictly confining the 
teacher within the limits of regulations, necessarily incomplete; 
he should be left the power of interpreting and extend- 
ing them, provided he does not depart from their spirit, and 
that he commands and punishes in his own name as little as 
possible. 

Besides delinquencies of insubordination, and disobedience 
to regulations, discipline ought also to suppress all actions 
which openly offend morality, such as blows given not in legi- 
timate defence, premeditated vengeance, falsehood, and petty 
thefts, of which the pupils may be guilty, because these actions 
are contrary to the good order and peace of the school. The 
more care that has been bestowed on moral education, the more 
easy will all discipline be rendered. How necessary such edu- 
cation is, and how superior it is to discipline, which only ap- 
plies to outward and material actions, is evident from the fact, that 
there are very obedient pupils^ wanting in kindness and noble- 
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ness of heart, who only appear mild and conciliating through 
cowardice, who arc never guilty of direct falsehood, but whose 
whole life, full of hypocrisy and dissimulation, is one continual 
falsehood. 

Discipline ought not only to be combined with moral edu- 
cation, but should be constantly subservient to it, and mo- 
derated by its counsels. However severe it requires to be, 
it is never sovereign and absolute, and must often bow before 
higher and more sacred duties. 

Every offence ought to be punished; but the application of 
punishments presents great difiiculties, and requires from the 
teacher, along with much feeling, great impartiality, and the 
knowledge of the individual character of his pupils. He ought 
never to forget that, in punishing, he is less occupied in ad-* 
ministering justice, and proportioning it to the magnitude of 
the offence, than in correcting faults, and in fulfilling the in- 
tentions of the law. 

The question is here presented how far corporal punish-' 
ments are allowable in popular schools, and if it be wise to 
prohibit entirely the use of the rod? Many masters complain 
of being disarmed since this instrument of discipline has bpen 
taken from them, and there are many estimable schoolmasters 
who look upon the use of it as necessary. The most ten- 
der parents employ the rod without scruple; why forbid 
its use to teachers, who ought to be armed in school with 
the authority of fathers? This argument is specious; but 
I reply, first, that it is not evident that parents do right in 
striking their children, and, next, that paternal power is not 
delegated, in all its plenitude, to teachers; and, granting that 
they have the right to punish their pupils corporeally, must 
not this be ever at the expense of their own dignity, and the 
moral influence they ought to exercise? It was the rod 
which formerly kept up that spirit of hostility between 
teacher and pupil, which reigned in all schools, and rendered 
true education impossible. This species of chastisement 
can be proper in no case, except to punish the most serious 
offences, and pupils who are most insensible to any other 
punishment; whilst, formerly, it was made use for the 
smallest faults, and applied to all. All that can be granted 
on this subject, is, that the prohibition placed upon teachers 
to strike their pupils, should not be openly published; it ought' 
to be sufficient that the teacher knows it. 
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I have already said that the school should not he a peni- 
tentiary or house of oorrection. If there are any pupils so cor- 
rupted and so perverse as to he rebellious to the ordinary 
government; it is necessary, with the assent of the local com- 
mittee and of the parents, to subject them to peculiar treatment 

Good discipline can, and ought, moreover, to be maintained, 
without tyranny and severity. A circular, relative to colleges 
and addressed to rectors, by M. Pelet de la Loz^re, dated the 
seventh of July 1836, contains observations on this subject, 
which apply as well to elementary schools as to establishments 
for secondary instruction. "While reconmiending that dis- 
cipline be maintained with firmuess, the minister does not mean 
to exact severe aud inflexible regularity, which is more fitted 
to subdue than to form the character; on the contrary, he 
thinks that the government of schools would be very deficient 
if severity were not tempered by judicious discernment, and 
by that considerable foresight which is more intent upon pre- 
venting faults than on punishing them.'' "It is proper," he 
adds, " to neglect nothing that may render the pupils pleased 
with their lot, because the whole life of a man often depends 
on the impressions of his youth. This satisfaction should not 
result from the softness of the teacher, or from any excess of 
condescension on his part. It is a well conceived and well 
directed discipline which must produce it: other means can 
only contribute to the same end." 



SECTION III. 

THE MEANS OF DI80IPLIKE, WHICH ABE DESIGNED TO ACCUSTOM THE 
PUPILS TO DILIGENCE AND THE LOYE OF WORK — ^AND ON EMULATION IN 
POPULAB SCHOOLS. 

When the heedlessness and inattention of pupils are complained 
of it is rarely their fault ; children being naturally curious and 
eager for information, provided their attention has been early 
excited and engaged. 

The first means to be used in respect to this part of disci- 
pline, is^ therefore, to awaken, keep up, and fix the attention 
of the pupils, by satisfying their curiosity. Let their logical 
education not be neglected; let the teaching be systematic^ 
suitable^ and properly graduated; and let all the interest of 
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whicb it is susceptible be infused into it, and the attention of 
the pupils wUl rarely be at fault. . 

Tbe heedlessness of children is either owing to their indo- 
lence or inattention, or to the want of method in the master, 
and the want of interest in his lessons. Let the school, 
then, be well organised, and the system what it ought to be, 
and there will be very few careless pupils: there will be nothing 
to do, but to combat the natural indolence, or the inattentive 
turn of a small number, and to regulate and stimulate the 
love of work in others. Idleness and carelessness are vices 
which it is the province of moral and intellectual education to 
prevent and correct; and which give rise to faults of omission, 
that discipline, properly so called, may suppress by ordinary 
means, and by suitable punishments, whilst it will have to ex- 
cite and keep up the love of work, by a good system of rewards, 
and the spur of emulation. But equal care must be taken 
to avoid, on the one hand, punishing inability and incapacity ; 
and, on the other, rewarding natural talent and success: only 
misconduct, idleness, and carelessness must be punished; and 
only good behaviour, diligence, and perseverance, rewarded. 

This is the place to speak of that powerful spring, emtda- 
tioH, which some, with too much severity, reject, as scarcely 
moral, while others consider it indispensable to the success of 
instruction. 

Emulation exists as a natural disposition in every assembly 
of men pursuing simultaneously the same kind of occupation ; 
it exists independently of all outward rewards or excitement, 
and has nothing in common with the hope of material advan- 
tage, or the fear of chastisement ; it excites us to excel each 
other; to do better, or, at least, as well as our companions. 
If this disposition is not manifested, something must strangely 
have altered Nature; the sentiment of human dignity cannot 
have been awakened, or must have been stifled in the heart; 
and, what is scarcely possible, along with honour, the very 
germs of vanity and self-love must have been destroyed. 
Emulation is a generous ardour, which nature herself kindles 
and nourishes in the heart. There may be minds so indolent, 
so unhappily constituted, as never to have warmly felt its in- 
fluence. There may be whole schools, in which, thanks to bad 
organisation, the indifference of the master, or other circum- 
stances, emulation is only weakly manifested; but in the 
school, as elsewhere, it exists naturally, and there is less need 
of exciting it, than of directing it aright. 
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If to this natural sentiment be joined the presence of a ^ 
judge, the public eye, murmurs of approbation or of blame, 
applause and honour — ^it will be exalted to enthusiasm: when 
natural, emulation is a warming and life-giving heat ; immo- 
derately excited, it becomes a devouring flame. 

The question is, then, not whether emulation in general 
should be employed : it cannot be suppressed without injury ; 
it has nothing immoral in itself, any more than the sentiment 
of honour, respect for self and others, of which it is a mani- 
festation. But it is of importance to know if it be advantageous 
to education that we force it, or stimulate it by artificial means, 
by rewards, distinctions, or distribution of prizes ; and it is of 
especial importance to know whether this artificial emulation 
ought to be employed in schools for the people. 

The question thus stated, I do not hesitate to answer in 
the negative. 

If instruction only were needed in schools, and no oth» 
end proposed than to obtain the greatest and speediest 
results, teachers might, without hesitation, make use of all 
the means in their power to arrive at it ; and among these 
means would be rivalry, vanity, and even the cupidity of 
their pupils. Again, to employ it legitimately, we must sup- 
pose that all that is required is to obtain a certain final result; 
for the sake of which we might trample on all separate or indi- 
vidual considerations. Thus a General, on the day of battle, 
which may decide the salvation of his country, wishes to gain 
the victory at any price ; it is of little consequence to him that 
a great part of his soldiers perish, provided his country be 
saved. But it is not success of this kind that ought to be 
striven for in school; and it is not allowable to sacrifice there 
the least of the pupils to cause others to make rapid progress ; 
and still less to nourish bad passi ^ns in them for the benefit of 
instruction alone. Any means which might benefit the majwity 
at the expense of several others, or even of a single one, ought 
to be rejected as immoral. By immoderately exciting emula- 
tion, is it not to be feared, that, while the most ambitious and 
^ost persevering make rapid progress, and procure a brilliant 
reputation for the teacher and the establishment, others, 
more timid or less happily gifted, may be discouraged, and 
stop half-way ? If the school, in which each ought to profit 
in proportion to his application and his power, be con- 
certed into an arena — where each runs only to arrive first 
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at the goal — where the only thing thought of is to bear away 
the prize — is there no danger that all who feel they have 
not strength to outstrip the (rthers, or who see themselves much 
outrun, may despair while running the race, because they 
Lave been falsely persuaded th^t the only material point is, not 
to arrive sooner or later, but to arrive before the others ? By 
awarding public prizes to success, there is danger of filling the 
strong with vanity and pride, of over- working the middling, 
and of entirely discouraging the weak. Tt is far, however, 
from my thought, to recommend the total suppression of those 
public exhibitions, called fetes of emulation; I only wish 
that the prizes be awarded more expressly for good conduct, 
•and constant application, than for success and talents. In 
the case of popular schools, without speaking of the bickerings 
and enmity to which the distribution of the prizes awarded to 
success often gives rise, in small localities, there are still 
greater disadvantages; for there, more than anywhere else, 
education ought to be the principal end ; and because, while 
strengthening the sentiment of honour, it is necessary to avoid 
whatever might create a thirst for distinction and exces- 
sive rivalry. Instead of terminating the year by the dis- 
tribution of prizes, it would be better to close it by a public 
examination, which would be a trial at the same time for the 
teacher and the pupils; and if prizes are awarded, let them be 
given to good conduct, which includes diligence as well as 
morality. 



SECTION IV. 

CONCLUDING OBSEBYATIONS ON DISCIPLINE. 

The preservation of discipline depends, moreover, on the good 
organisation of the school, and, above all, on the personal 
character of the teacher. If it is now almost every where 
improved, it is because the schools are themselves better or- 
ganised than formerly, and because teachers are better in- 
formed, and more worthy of esteem. 

The means of discipline are, for the most part, of such a 
nature, that they avail nothing in the hands of a man who 
has no dignity or judgment. The best regulations become 
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Qseless, if not enforced with great firmness ; and it recpiires mueli 
discernment to apply them suitably. The master must like- 
wise study the dispositions of his pupils; — ^it is the same with 
certain means of discipline as with many remedies: what is 
useful to some may be injurious to others. There are certain 
arts of discipline, which he should know how to make use of, 
according to circumstances, which are not arbitrary, and which 
should be varied from time to time, as they become ineffica- 
cious. 

It is necessary, in fine, for the success of discipline, that 
the teacher be at once respected and worthy of respect. Chil- 
dren are not enlightened enough to abstract the personality of 
the teacher. To obey him cheerfully, they must respect him, 
and see him respected. Therefore, it is the duty of the teacher 
carefully to avoid whatever might expose him to the contempt 
of the children, who are wise and severe critics, and merciless 
judges of those who govern them. Hence, also, the obligar 
tion of his superiors and the parents, to treat him with re- 
spect in the presence of his pupils. 

The last question which presents itself, is, how far teachers 
should pay attention to the conduct of the pupils out of school, 
and especially at the time when they resort to it or return 
home? The road leading to school is truly a part of it» if we 
may so speak, as well as the play-ground. Consequently, any 
disorders committed by the pupils on it, ought to be suppressed 
by the teacher. He ought especially to watch over ihem at 
their play, for the i^ake of discipline, as well as for that of 
education in general. Their games are, as has been said, 
of serious importance to them. The conduct of the pupils, 
when under the paternal roof, and everywhere but in the 
school or the road leading to it, escapes all the means of dis- 
cipline ; but the teacher ought not to be indifferent to that 
conduct, especially in the country ; he should carefully inquire 
concerning it, for the sake of moral education. For the same 
reason, he will have to watch over his own conduct out of 
school, and avoid whatever might tend to diminbh the respect 
his pupils owe to him, and which is the chief condition of the 
success of his mission. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ON THE GOVERNMENT AND INSPECTION OP POPULAR SCHOOLS. 



SECTION I. 

ON THE GOYEiiNMENT OF ELEMEMTART 80H00LS. 

It is not my design to record the ordinances and regulations 
relating to the management and inspection of schools : I refer 
for these, to the code of elementary instruction, and to the 
excellent work published by an inspector-general, entitled 
the Visiteur des ecoles.* I only wish to draw attention to 
some omissions in the law and the ordinances, and to some 
disadvantages the present system presents, which it is desirable 
to remove. 

The principal defect of the system at present followed is, 
that the authorities intrusted with the management of schools 
have not power enough, and are not sufficiently unilfed. I 
am of those who think that if, on the one side, the action of 
local authorities ought to be left free to do good of them- 
selves, without the concurrence of the higher management; 
the latter, on its side, ought to have the power of constrain- 
ing them to do what is needful. It is especially necessary 
that the action of the higher authority be prompt and powerful. 
Now, this action in regard of public instruction is indefinitely 
divided among several different parties. The fourth section 
of the organic law, which treats of the authorities set over ele- 
mentary instruction, only mentions committees of arrondisse- 
ments, local committees, and commissions of examination ; it 
says nothing of the respective duties of the authorities of uni- 
versities and departments. " The functions of public instruction," 
said the minister, at the time of the discussion on the law, *' are 
brought into action, on one hand, through the constituted 

* Le visiteur des Ecoles, par M. Matter, 2« edit; Paris, chez Hachette* 
1838.. Guides des ^oles primaires, par uue recteur d*acadeuiie> 7* edit. 

M 
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special management^ foimed by inspectors-general, rectors, 
and inspectors of academies; and, on the other side, through 
the general administration of prefects and sub-prefects. Each 
of these authorities has its office pointed out by the nature of 
things. Thus, the intervention of prefects and sub-prefects 
is necessary when the communes and general councils of de- 
partments are treating concerning the expenses of elementary 
instruction ; but if the business is the choice of teachers, the 
direction of studies, the inspection of teaching and systems 
— it is to rectors and inspectors that the minister addresses 
himself." This division of the care of executing the law, be- 
tween two administrations, is a great inconvenience; and gives 
rise to numerous conflicts between these — ^weakening the 
action of both. It appears to me, that it would be much better 
if the rectors, assisted by acadendcal councils and inspectors, 
were alone intrusted with the higher management of the schools 
of their district, under the direction of the Minister. When- 
ever the necessities of the case required it, they might ask a 
meeting of the other competent authorities. In this way there 
would be more unity and therefore more effe^ in the manage- 
ment of schools. 

In the present ccmdition of things, power is wanting as much 
as unity; the law has left too much to the good-will of the 
mayors and municipal councils. K, for instance, in any place, 
there should be an ill-informed and not very zealous teacher — 
not so bad that he could be turned away in terms of the law — 
teaching in a confined, ill-aired, and gloomy room, in a school 
badly attended, wanting necessary materials, it is very possible 
that all the orders of the prefect, of the committees of the ar- 
rondissement, all the remonstrances of the inspectors, might 
be frustrated by the negligence of the mayor and municipal 
council. I know of a certain commune with a school-house, re- 
quiring extensive repairs : its urgency is acknowledged by every- 
body : the funds are ready : — ^well, for several years, thanks to 
the unwillingness of the mayor, to the negligence of the archi- 
tect, and of I know not whom besides, the house still remains 
in the same condition, and is getting worse every year. In 
another commune, the municipal council, four or five years 
since, voted the funds necessary to enlarge the school-house, 
which is too confined and badly situated, or to erect a new 
one; but the mayor does not agree with the council, as to the 
plan and situation of the school; and nothing is done, notwith- 
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standing the urgent entreaties of all the higher authorities. In 
other places^ the municipal councils, notwithstanding the re- 
sources of the communes, refuse the most necessary allowances. 

The special obligations of the various authorities ought to 
be more expressly defined ; and it should not be possible for 
ikem to fail in them without incurring responsHnlUi/. Schools 
which have too little accommodation may be closed; but then 
it is the innocent — ^the teachers and the pupils — ^who are pun- 
ished. A reluctant mayor may be deposed; and this ought 
to be done oftener, although it may be difficult to find a 
good successor. The municipal council may be dissolved; 
but it is at the risk of seeing them re-elected. There is 
only one radical remedy for these inconveniences: it is to 
render it strictly binding upon communes, under the per^ 
sonoA responsibility of the mayors, not only to keep up an in- 
different school, but one properly situated;^ and supplied with 
the requisite materials, and to make the prefects order, of their 
own accord, the expenses acknowledged as indispensable. 

In a word, means must be found to oblige mayors and muni- 
cipal councils to fulfil the duties which the law imposes on them. 

One of the wisest articles of the law of the 28th June is not 
everywhere executed, or only very imperfectly so : it is article 
14th; which requires that the monthly fee be collected in 
the same manner as direct taxes; and that the municipal 
councils nominate the pupils who are to be admitted gratui- 
tously. In many communes, teachers, to the detriment of their 
dignity, of their rest, and often of their well-being, continue 
to collect the fee themselves; and, in still more, the list of the 
free pupils is not regularly drawn up. In others, the instruc- 
tion is wholly gratuitous, so that the children of the rich and 
of the poor equally profit by the resources of the commune — 
an equality which constitutes true inequality. 

In others, again, instead of the school fees, by an arbitrary 
and unjust arrangement, each father of a family, whether rich 
or poor, gives the same amoimt to the municipal funds : these 
are abuses as contrary to the spirit as to the letter of the law. 

There are two observations to make as to the organisation 
of committees. First, that the administration of universities is 
not sufficiently provided for in the committees of arrondissement; 
the rector ought to have the right of assisting, either in person, 
or by one of his delegates. This right exists, it is true, but it 
ought to be inscribed in the law. Then there is too great a 
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separation between local committees and committees of arron^ 
dissements; and cantonal committees, similar to those existing 
before the promulgation of the law of 1833, would be useful 
intermediaries* The curate of the canton, a physician estab- 
lished in it, the mayor of the chief town, a justice of the peace, 
and two or three of the principal inhabitants, appointed by the 
committee of the arrondissements, might be members of them. 
They would have the immediate superintendence of the 
schools of the canton, and make monthly reports to the 
.committees of the arrondissement; and thus would excuse all the 
prerogatives the organic law allows them. It is true that 
the second paragraph of the eighteenth article leaves to the 
Minister the power of establishing several committees in the 
same arrondissement; — including within their limits, one or more 
cantons. But these committees which thus share in the manage- 
ment of the schools of the arrondissement — being independent 
of each other — are not of equal value with cantonal committees, 
properly so called — subordinate to the committees of arrondisse^ 
ments, and controlled by them. In the system I propose, local 
committees would correspond with the cantonal committees : 
the cantonal committee would relieve the committee of the 
arrondissement, which, through the intervention of the sub- 
prefect, would correspond with the prefect and the rector. In 
this way there would be at once unity in the management, and 
the superintendence would be everywhere more direct, more 
pleasant, and more easy. A greater number of persons would 
be interested in the improvement of popular schools ; and the 
interest thus multiplied, and rendered a public duty to the most 
enlightened in each canton, would powerfully contribute to it. 
I heartily join, then, in the wish expressed by several 
general councils, to see cantonal committees re-established, 
but subordinate to the committee of arrondissements. 



SECTION II. 

ON THB INSPECTION OF ELEMENTABT SCHOOLS. 

Inspection is certainly one of the most efficacious means of 
improving elementary schools; but it is only so on condition 
that it is made with intelligence, unity, and authority, and, at 
the same time, with kindness. 
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It is an error to suppose that schools will be better inspected 
the more frequently they are so. A distinction must be made 
between visiting schools and inspecting them ; simple visits, 
which do not interrupt the lessons, are always beneficial; they 
give the teacher a little rest, and encourage the emulation of 
the pupils. Made regularly, without noise or pretension, they 
are as useful to the progress of instruction as to the mainte- 
nance of discipline. Inspection is a more serious and public 
afiair. It may become an evil, not only by the manner in 
which it is made, but even by its diversity and frequency. If 
it be too frequent, it disturbs and discourages .the teacher 
more than it incites him to do better. The multiplicity of in- 
spections is especially an evil, when they are made by different 
authorities, who are not agreed as to principles and systems. 
Besides the superintendence exercised by local committees, 
the law intrusts the committee of arrondissements with in- 
specting, or causing the schools of their district to be inspected. 
There are, again, inspectors of departments appointed by the 
minister, with their sub-inspectors, besides the inspectors of 
academies, who visit the schools of the towns in which there 
are colleges; and, lastly, inspectors-general, who examine annu- 
ally the elementary normal schools. With such a system of 
inspection, there can be no unity of views and direction. 
The inspectors delegated by the committees of arrondissements 
consider that they are independent of the authority of the 
universities, and often, instead of confining themselves to mak- 
ing reports, give orders, or counsels equivalent to orders; 
the inspectors of departments, again, or those of the academy, 
often give the teachers counsels suggested by their views and 
maxims. This difference of views, leading to a diversity of 
advice and directions, can only perplex the teachers, and 
must either discourage them, or render them indifferent to all 
advice. 

There is only one remedy for this serious disadvantage : it 
is to direct the inspectors of all kinds to confine themselves to 
observing carefully, and to reporting what they have observed 
to the authorities from whom they hold their appointment — 
delegates of committees to committees, sub-inspectors to the 
head inspector of the department, inspectors of departments 
and inspectors of academies to the rector, and inspectors- 
general to the minister. In their reports they should, at the 
same time, state their observations and their views as to what 
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should be done; and the various authorities, from whom they 
derive their mission^ should appreciate and make such use of 
them as they may judge proper. Inspectors should have the 
power of giving advice and orders, only when the statutes and 
regulations are openly violated. They might reprimand a ne- 
gligent teacher, and bid him conform to the ordinances and 
regulations; but not impose methods and systems. Their in- 
fluence in this respect will be great enough, by the manner in 
which they question the pupils, and make them perform their 
exercises. Every examination of a school by an inspector 
ought also to be a model lesson. But, for thb purpose, it is 
of importance to choose the inspectors from among men who 
have proved their ability to teach. Need I add, that inspec- 
tors ought to have thoroughly studied the art of education and 
of teaching, and that they ought to know the wants of popular 
instruction, which are entirely different from those of secondary 
and higher instruction? 

Shall we tell the inspectors, that they must not judge of a 
school only from the instruction which is given in it, but chiefly 
from the discipline and education? That they must judge 
from the whole of the results obtained, and from the 
spirit which governs it? That the inspector must satisfy 
himself, that the teacher display so much zeal and intelligence, 
that the pupils, on leaving his care, after six or seven years' at- 
tendance at school, may become, by persevering in the course 
he has shown them, useful and devoted citizens and upright men? 

Another observation is not without importance. It is of 
infinite moment to the success of education, of which good 
discipline is the condition, that the pupils respect their 
master ; and they can only truly respect him^ if they see 
him respected and honoured. VVhatever therefore may be 
the rank of those who visit schools, they cannot show too 
much respect and deference to the teachers, in the pres- 
ence of their pupils. There is an anecdote of an English 
schoolmaster, who, having received a visit from the king, 
kept on his hat in his presence, excusing himself after- 
wards for his want of respect, by saying, that had bis pupils 
seen that there was any one in the world superior to their 
master, there would have been an end to his authority. This 
teacher only exaggerated a true principle. It is not necessary 
to persuade the pupils that their master has no superior ; but 
it is necessary that they should look upon him as occupying a 
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high place in society, and, above all, that nothing may degrade 
him in their eyes. It is therefore of the utmost importance, 
that those who visit or inspect schools, make no observations 
to the teacher in presence of the pupils, and that they wait 
till the close of the class to give any necessary advice. This 
advice should also be given with kindness, 'and the respect due 
to the functions with which the teacher is invested. To labour 
successfully, he must esteem himself; and it is not sufficient 
that he is worthy of esteem — he must also see that he is es- 
teemed by his superiors. In the country, the local committees 
are sometimes composed of uncultivated persons, or of those 
who have little goodwill to the teacher. Hence it is the duty 
of the visitors, to receive with caution the complaints which 
the committees make against him, to examine them with care, 
and not always to address in open court, to the masters, even 
deserved remonstrances. I insist the more strongly on these 
rules, as I have often seen them neglected, to the great preju> 
dice of the reputation and satisfaction of the teacher, and 
consequently to the success of his labours. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SHOULD ATTENDANCE AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BE 

RENDERED OBLIGATORY, AND OUGHT ELEMENTARY 

INSTRUCTION TO BE GRATUITOUS? 



SECTION L 

HOW ATTENDANCE AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MAT BE BENDEBBD 

OBLIGATOBT. 

In most of the states of the Germanic confederacy, regular 
attendance, either at a public or private school, is rendered 
obligatory. All children who are old enough to attend 
school are submitted to a species of conscription, and penalties, 
more or less severe, are inflicted on the parents or guardians 
of refractory children. There are also among us several per- 
sons who have regretted that the law of the 28th June did 
not impose the same obligation on the population of France; 
and the wish has been more than once expressed, that a nev 
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legislative measure might supply this want in the organic law. 
The right of the state to do so is indisputable. If it is beyond 
doubt that children are not the property of the state; that 
it has not the right to instruct them for mere political ends; 
and that the parents ought to be permitted to educate them 
as they please, provided they keep within the bounds of 
morality and the law; it is no less evident that society, for the 
sake of all, ought not to permit that children, through the 
negligence of their parents, remain without education, and 
in ignorance of all that they absolutely require to know. 
Children of a certain age may thus be legally obliged to at- 
tend regularly a public or private school, without offending 
natural right, or clashing with our ideas of liberty, and our 
constitutional customs. Does not the law of enlistment deci- 
mate every year our youths to the service of the state ? Why, 
when we do not hesitate to ask from the young conscript the 
sacrifice of his best years, of his blood, and often of his life ; 
should we not compel children, for their own good, no less 
than for the general good, to come and receive in school 
the inestimable blessing of education and instruction ? The 
difficulty does not lie here. The question is, by what coer- 
cive measures, and by what penalties, the law could be sanc- 
tioned. I wrote what follows on this subject in 1837. — 
''It has been proposed to punish negligent parents with 
fines, imprisonment, and exclusion from all share in public 
benevolence. The first of these means would only affect a 
small number of wealthy parents, and could not be applied to 
the poor. The last may be tried under the present legislation, 
but it has the serious inconvenience of affecting others than 
those it would be just to punish ; besides, it would be of 
scarcely any use in rural communes. There remains the 
prison for reluctant parents and guardians. But the difficul- 
ties and inconveniences would be numberless in this respect : 
in this also, the punishment would not fall on the guilty alone, 
and it would be very difficult to apply this penalty in towns. 
In the country, the teachers must be intrusted with making 
out lists of offenders; and this would render them odious. 
Before, therefore, attaching a penalty to the culpable negli- 
gence of the parents who would refuse to save their children 
from the misery of ignorance, schools must be opened every- 
where, and held at the most convenient hours of the day; and 
it is necessary, by the cheapness of instruction, by the esta- 
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blishing of schools more or less free, and by premiums, to leave 
tiie poorest without excuse. The local committees, the muni- 
cipal councils, and the curates and pastors, must be asked to 
use all their influences to prevail upon the parents to send their 
children to school. But if, after this, it is judged that other 
measures, administrative or legislative, are necessary, a distinc- 
tion would require to be made between towns and the country. 
In small towns and rural communes, it is sufiicient to open 
schools, and to place them within the reach of hamlets and iso- 
lated farms, and the various authorities will soon have only to 
watch that the schools are regularly attended. But it is dif- 
ferent in large towns : it would be necessary to have in them 
correct lists, to ascertain what children do not attend school, 
and to take measures accordingly. When it is once known 
what children receive no instruction, the means of bringing 
them to school will almost always be found. The attention of 
the administration and of the legislature must be first called 
to children who work in manufactories. I know of a small 
industrial town, containing from 800 to 1000 children from six 
to fourteen years ; and of these, about 150 or 200 receive no 
instruction. In these cases, the law should interfere to regu- 
late the hours of labour according to the strength of the young 
workers ; and to oblige manufacturers to make attendance at 
school a condition of admission into their works." 

Now that the law of the 24th March 1841 has satisfied 
this wish — and that it only requires to be put into strict 
execution, to insure that the classes of children hitherto most 
destitute of instruction, regularly attend the elementary school 
— ^let us see what remains to be done. As to the middle 
classes in towns, it is rare that they do not send their chil- 
dren to school. There remains those of the rural population, 
and those of more or less indigent parents who inhabit the 
towns. 

As to the former, it is rare that they are not eager to attend 
schools when they are placed within their reach; only they do 
not always attend them regularly, especially in the spring and 
in the summer. Therefore, before thinking of passing coercive • 
measures with respect to them, schools must be everywhere 
opened within their reach; holding the classes at hours which 
would be most convenient for them, and admitting the poor, 
and those in less easy circumstances, gratuitously. If, after 
this, the local authorities, especially the pastors, use their 
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influence aright; if to their exhortations they add a few premi- 
ums, to reward application and assiduity, rural schools will 
rarely fail being regularly attended by all. It is not so much 
a law that is required, as a change of manners and cuHoms; 
and this must be sought to be produced by other means — by 
persuasion — ^by fitting encouragements, and especially by the 
improvement of the schools. 

The difficulty of getting poor children of towns to attend 
school is greater, but it is not insurmountable. A pretty large 
number of those children are found in the class of those whom 
the law of the 24th March 1841 reached. As to the others, 
the example of several cities, such as Strasburg, Metz, Lyons, 
proves that good management seconded by private charity 
may do much. As for those who escape all inspectors, and 
whose number would not be large, if every one did his duty, 
they would equally escape, even although the authorities were 
armed with a law. Thus, according to a report of 1838, even 
in Berlin — which, however, reckoned 12,000 free pupils in its 
parochial and poor schools, and spent in that object nearly 
200,000 francs annually — there were still some thousands who 
received no instruction, or who attended school very irregu- 
larly. 

The two principal causes which prevent parents in large 
towns from sending their children to school are, great vice, and 
especially great misery. The first alone would be within the 
province of the law, the second could be remedied only by 
public and private benevolence. 

In these circumstances, a law to render the attendance 
at an elementary school binding upon all children between the 
ages of six and thirteen or fourteen, could only usefully in- 
terpose by making a distinction between parents in comfortable 
circumstances and the poor — between those who do not send 
their children regularly to school from pure negligence or 
avarice, as is very often the case in the country — and those who 
cannot send them, because they require their aid, or have not 
the means of clothing them properly. Such a law is very diffi- 
cult to frame, and still more difficult to put in execution. 
Wealthy parents may be punished by fines, and depraved and 
unnatural parents may be brought up before the Police ; but 
the plea of poverty should always be admitted, and misery 
succoiured, not only by gratuitous instruction, but by gifts of 
clothing, and often of food. 
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Only one thing appears practicable : it is to order legis- 
latively, and under pain of fine and imprisonment^ the parents 
or guardians of children/ above the age of six years, to 
enter their names in a public or private school. Those who 
should neglect to do so, should receive a first warning, and 
their children should be registered in a public school. From 
the date of the registering, they should be bound to pay the 
monthly fee, or to give a certificate of poverty. Every six 
months the local committees should present lists of attendance 
at the schools in their districts ; they should draw up the list 
of the absent, and inquire into the causes of their absence. 
They should then make a report to the municipal council, 
which could adopt such measures as it might judge fit, and 
which might be prescribed by the higher authorities. Public 
charity, enlightened by these reports, would do the rest. 



SECTION II. 

OUGHT ELEMERTART INSTRUCTION TO BE GRATUITOUS? 

This question, which is connected with the preceding, is more 
easily solved, and it has been perfectly solved by the organic 
law. The fourteenth article declares, that, besides the fixed 
allowance, which is evidently insufficient, the teacher shall re- 
ceive a monthly fee, the amount of which will be regulated by 
the municipal council. By this arrangement, the principle of 
the entire gratuity of elementary instruction is formally re- 
jected ; gratuity, however, is allowed for the indigent. "There 
shall be admitted gratuitously," adds the law, "into the ele- 
mentary communal school, such of the pupils as the municipal 
councils shall have nominated, as not being able to pay any 
fee." Lastly, as to higher elementary schools, in order that 
the children of parents in indigent circumstances, who display 
abilities, may not be excluded from them, the law says, that a 
number of gratuitous places, fixed by the municipal cmmcU, shall 
he reserved for the children who, after a MEETmo, shaU ha/ce 
been nam^d by the committee of dementa/ry instruction, in fami- 
lies who a/re unable to pay the fee. 

Thus, according to the regulation, the fee ought to be paid, 
and gratuity is only admitted as an exception: it is the right 
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of all children of indigent parents, as to the elementary com- 
munal school; and only allowable as to higher schools, in res- 
pect of which it can only be granted after a meeting. 

Nothing could be wiser, in my opinion, than these arrange- 
ments of the law; they are at once just and liberal, polite and 
humane — for the good of the teachers, as well as for that of 
the schools. 

Indeed, the principle of an entire gratuitousness of elementary 
instruction — a principle adopted by the constituent assembly, 
notwithstanding that it appears free and liberal — is con- 
trary to justice and to true equality: it favours rich families 
at the expense of the poor. If allowed in elementary schools, 
it offends natural justice, by giving the rich the same share in 
the benefits of the commune as the poor; and, under semblance 
of equality, it constitutes true inequality. Besides, the monthly 
fee is so small, that it is scarcely felt by parents in good cir- 
cumstances, while it is always a heavy burden to the poor. 
But it is said that free schools are more regularly attended 
than those which require payment; while it is the contrary 
which most frequently takes place. In general, people place 
little value on a good, for the acquisition of which they have 
made no sacrifice. It was for this reason, that a man who un- 
derstood how to spread benefits usefully, a man who possessed, 
in the highest degree, the spirit of enlightened charity, and 
who practised it in one of the poorest cantons of France — ^the 
venerable and celebrated Oberlin — adopted it as a principle, to 
give nothing quite gratuitously ; he made each pay, according 
to his means, the half, the third, or the quarter of the prices of 
the tools and books he distributed. This regulation might 
be applied to the paying of the monthly fee; and entire gra- 
tuitousness would only be for the very poorest, — ^if the exe- 
cution of such an arrangement were not too complicated, es- 
pecially in towns. 

There is another reason of a more elevated nature, which 
ought to induce municipal councils not to be too lavish of the 
privilege of gratuity. It is of importance that parents should 
be conscious that they labour for their children, and that the 
children should know that they owe everything to the author 
of their life. 

Besides, without the monthly fee, however small it may be, 
it would be difiicult for the greater part of communes to make 
suitable provision for the welfare of the teacher ; and it is well 
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knovm that on the welfare of the teachers depends that of the 
schools. A master too well paid, may undoubtedly direct his 
school badly; but it is very difficult for a teacher who has to 
struggle with poverty, however zealous and able he may other- 
wise be, to perform his duty properly. 

If any one still asks, if rich communes should exempt the 
pupils of their schools from paying the monthly fee, and render 
elementary instruction gratuitous to all, I reply, that there 
is nothing in the law which formally forbids them to make 
such a use of it; but that the spirit of the law is as much 
against it, as justice and the good of the teacher and schools. 
Rich communes would make a better use of their fortunes, if, 
instead of suppressing the monthly fee, they employed their 
superfluous funds in raising the allowance of their teachers, in 
supplying their schools with all the necessary materials, in 
douhhng the number of classes, in giving a greater develop- 
ment to teaching; in a word, rendering their schools better, 
and ameliorating the condition of the teachers. In this way, 
those privileged communes would be able to choose their 
teachers from the most able; and the small sacrifice imposed 
on families in easy circumstances, would be more than compen- 
sated by the excellence of the education and instruction which 
the pupils would receive, in schools well directed, and richly 
endowed with whatever can facilitate instruction. 

Instead of this, what happens in the most of communes, in 
which the instruction b gratuitous ? Examples are not want- 
ing to show, that, in those communes, the teachers are in 
general worse paid than those of other and less wealthy com- 
munes; that, consequently, the situations they occupy are less 
sought for by those of the greatest abilities; and that the 
schools are not so good as they are elsewhere. 

I have already given my opinion as to gratuitous schools, 
designed exclusively for the poor. It will suffice to repeat 
here, that, as a general proposition, they ought only to be 
allowed exceptionally^ for neglected and backward children ; 
and that, whenever a pupil of these schools has made sufficient 
progress, with respect to morals and instruction, to be classed 
without inconvenience with the children of his own age in or- 
dinary communal schools ; he ought to be placed in that school 
as a pensioner of the commume. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 



PART THIRD. 



ON THE MEANS OF TRAINING TEACHEBS, AND AlffETJORATING 

THEIR CONDITION. 



CHAPTER I. 

OP THE MEANS OP TRAINING TEACHERS, AND THE ESTABLISH. 
MENT OF PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



SECTION L 

OF THE MISSION OF THE TEAOHEB. 

Many fine things have been said concerning the mission of teach- 
ers ; a mission truly important, inasmuch as they are commissioned 
not only to teach a few elementary branches of knowledge to 
the children of the people, but to direct their education as 
men and citizens. The best that has perhaps been written on 
this subject, is to be found in a memorial which the minister 
of Public Instruction addressed to them, when transmitting 
the organic law : I consider it my duty to cite its principal 
clauses. " Humble as the career of the schoolmaster may be," 
says the Minister, "and though doomed to pass his whole 
existence most frequently within the sphere of a small commu- 
nity, his labours are, nevertheless, felt throughout society at 
large, and his profession is as important as that of any other 
public functionary. It is not for any particular parish alone, 
or merely local interest, that the law demands that every man 
should acquire, if possible, the knowledge which is indispen- 
sable in social life, and without which intelligence often Ian- 
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guishes and degenerates ; it is for the state itself and the pub- 
lic interest ; it is because liberty is certain and steadfast only 
among people enlightened enough to listen, in every circum- 
stance, to the voice of Reason. Public elementary instruction 
is one of the guarantees of order and social stability. Doomed 
to pass his life in discharging the monotonous duties of his 
vocation, sometimes even in struggling with the injustice or 
the ingratitude of ignorance, the parish schoolmaster would 
often repine, and perhaps sink under his afflictions, did he not 
draw strength and courage from another and higher source 
than that of immediate and mere personal interest. A deep 
sense of the moral importance of his duties must support and 
encourage him; and the austere pleasure of having rendered 
service to mankind, must become the worthy recompense which 
his own conscience alone can give. It is his glory to pretend 
to nothing beyond the sphere of his obscure and laborious con- 
dition ; to exhaust his strength in sacrifices which are scarcely 
noticed by those who reap their benefit ; to labour, in short, 
for his fellow-beings, and to look for his reward only to God. 
"Your first duty," says the Minister, "is towards the 
children confided to your care. The teacher is summoned 
upon by the parent to share his authority : this authority he 
must exercise with the same vigilance, and almost with the 
same affection. Not only is the health of the children com- 
mitted to hkn, but the cultivation of their affections and 
intelligence depends almost entirely on him. In all that con- 
cerns education, as it is generally understood, you shsdl want 
for nothing that can be of service to you; but as to the 
moral education of the children, I trust especially to you. 
Nothing can supply for you, the desire of faithfully doing what 
is right. You must be aware, that, in confiding a child to 
your care, every family expects that you will send him back an 
honest man ; the country, that he will be made a good citizen. 
You know that virtue does not always follow in the train of 
knowledge; and that the lessons received by children might 
become dangerous to them, were they addressed exclusively 
to the understanding. Let the teacher, therefore, bestow hu 
first care on the cultivation of the moral qualities of his pupils. 
He must unceasingly endeavour to propagate and establish 
those imperishable principles of morality and reason — ^without 
which, universal order is in danger ; and to sow in the hearts 
of the young those seeds of virtue and honour, which age, 
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riper years, and the passions, will never destroy. Faith in 
divine providence, the sacredness of duty, submission to pater- 
nal authority, the respect due to the laws, to the king, and to 
the rights of every one — such are the sentiments which the 
teacher will strive to develop. 

'^ The intercourse between the teacher and parents cannot fail 
of being frequent. Over this, kindness must preside: were a 
teacher not to possess the respect and sympathy of the parents, 
his authority over their children would be compromised, and 
the fruit of hil^ lessons lost; he cannot, therefore, be too careful 
and prudent in regard of these connexions. An intimacy 
inconsiderately formed might injure his independence, and 
sometimes even mix him. up with those local dissensions which 
frequently distract small communities. While civilly yielding to 
the reasonable demands of parents, he must, at the same time, 
be particularly careful not to sacrifice to their capricious exac- 
tions his educational principles, and the discipline of the school. 

" The duties of the teacher towards those in authority are 
still clearer, and not less important. He is himself an autho- 
rity in his parish ; how then can it be fitting that he give an 
example of insubordination ? Wherefore should he not re- 
spect the magistracy, religious authority, and the legal powers, 
whereby public security is maintained ? 

" The Mayor is the head of the community ; the interest, 
therefore, as well as the duty of the schoolmaster, is to exem- 
plify on every occasion the respect due to him. The vicar 
and pastor are also entitled to respect, for their mission is in 
accordance with all that is most elevated in human nature. 
Nothing, besides, is more desirable than a perfect understand- 
ing between the minister of religion and the teacher : both are 
in possession of moral authority ; both require the confidence 
of families ; both can agree in exercising over the children 
committed to their care, in several ways, a common influence." 

"A good schoolmaster," says another Minister of public 
instruction, " is a man who ought to know a great deal more 
than he teaches, in order to teach with intelligence and taste ; 
who must live in an humble sphere, and yet have an ele- 
vated mind, to enable him to preserve that dignity of senti- 
ments, and even of manners, without which he will never 
obtain the respect and confidence of families : he must possess 
a rare mixture of mildness and firmness — for he is the inferior 
of many, and yet must bo abject servant of none — aware of 

N 
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his ligbtSi but thinking much more of his duty — setting an 
example to all — ^the adviser of every one — especially never 
trying to renounce his profession — satisfied with his vocation, 
from a strong conviction that he is doing good — ^resolved to 
live and die within the sphere of his school, in the service of 
elementary education, which for him is the service both of God 
and man." 



SECTION 11. 

OF THE MBAKS OF FOBXIITO TBACHEBS, AND WHAT GUABAKTEES 

MUST BE ASKED OF THEM. 

Such, then, is the mission of the teacher, especially of the 
country schoolmaster; such are the duties he has to discharge, 
and the moral qualities required of him. Such a mission pre- 
supposes a preparation which the organic law does not aj^ear 
to me to have sufiicientiy provided for. It is true that, by the 
11th Article, every department or county is obliged to establish 
primary normal schools; but it does not require all candidates 
for certificates of capacity, to attend these schools ; the 
examination also which they have to undergo, in order to ob- 
tain their license, is far from offering a satisfactory guarantee. 
A man who has obtained such a license, has only proved that 
he is above eighteen years of age, and is possessed of some 
elementary knowledge, which may be sufiicient to enable him 
to teach with success in an elementary school, but not to fill 
the situation of a teacher in all its relations. Later, it is true, 
when he applies for a situation, he is called upon to produce a 
certificate of moral conduct ; but that certificate, even though 
it express nothing but what is strictly true, does not prove 
that the applicant possesses natural talent for the profession 
of a teacher, or even the requisite acquirements. According 
to the report presented to the king by M . Villemain, November 
1st, 1841, on the state of elementaiy instruction in a normal 
and complete equipment, in regard of its teachers — it would 
appear, that the replacing of masters, whether through death 
or other causes, is nearly a twentieth annually; so that at least 
two thousand new teachers are required every year. Now, 
according to this same report, the number of pupil-masters 
attending the normal school was, in 1840, about two thousand 
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four hundred and sixty-eight, and a third only of these, or 
nearly so, leave them yearly. In 1840, the normal schools 
furnished eight hundred and sixty teachers, whilst there were 
two thousand three hundred and fifty-six vacant places. 
From this, it follows, that the normal schools only furnished 
about a third of the masters requisite to M these places; 
and that the other two-thirds are filled by candidates who 
have not studied at these establishments. Thus, only a third 
of our parish schoolmasters are yearly reared under the eye 
of government. 

This state of matters is of grave importance, and demands 
attention. If our ideas of liberty and constitutional habits are 
opposed to the attendance at our normal schools of those who 
aspire to the functions of teachers; or that they qualify them- 
selves under the eye of government for the important mission 
they desire to fill — we should, at all events, exact stronger 
proofs of capacity, than those to be procured from a simple ex- 
amination. It as a difficult matter to suspend a teacher from 
his duties, even when he is acknowledged to be but poorly 
qualified for them; and this is as it should be; but the 
more irremoveable those functionaries are, the more necessary 
does it become to take every precaution to admit into their 
numbers only worthy and deserving individuals. If we do 
not wish those appointed to examine candidates, to exercise 
any thing like discretionary power, or authorise them to make 
inquiry into their previous conduct and morality — a power 
which might be productive of great abuse; I would suggest 
that the following plan, already partiaUy practised elsewhere, 
be adopted. 

To candidates under twenty-five years of age, let a provi- 
sional license only be granted, which would exempt them, for 
a time, from military service, and make them fit to be tempor- 
ally nominated. At the age of twenty-five, and after a trial 
of at least three years, teachers, provisionally appointed, 
might present themselves for a new examination, in order to 
obtain a definite license, by which they should be definitively 
appointed to the situations they already fill. With regard to 
a license for the higher branches of elementary instruction, it 
should be granted only to candidates twenty-five years of age. 
In this way, directors of schools would have time to prove the 
capability of candidates; while the latter would be obliged to 
exert themselves to the utmost in order to succeed. 
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No other trial can be substituted for the one to which I 
have just proposed they should be subjected. If, after three 
years' trial, it should be proved that they are not qualified for 
the duties of teachers, they would still be young enough to 
choose another profession, and to put the knowledge they had 
acquired to a good use ; — ^nor should we see so many school- 
masters in that case disgusted with their profession, because 
they had been deceived in their vocation ; neither would there 
be so many schools badly kept, by men too incapable and too 
little disposed to do good, but who, at the same time, do not 
discharge their duties so badly as to cause their being legally 
suspended from them. 

Under every view, the functions of those who are appointed to 
examine candidates, must be differently organised. In general, 
the mode of examining is too summary, not sufficiently in- 
dividual, in consequence of the too great number of candidates 
who present themselves at a time, before the same board of 
examiners. It often happens that forty or fifty candidates ask 
to be examined at the same time, in two or three days. It is 
therefore necessary, either that the sitting of the board be pro- 
longed, so that each time, at least eight days be devoted to 
the work, instead of two or three ; or that the sittings be more 
frequent, so as only to have a small number of candidates 
examined at a time; or, in fine, that the power granted by the 
Ministry, and contained in the 25th Article of the Act, of 
establishing in certain provinces several boards of primary in- 
struction, be put in force. 

The first of these three plans has this drawback, — it im- 
poses too great sacrifices on the candidates and members of 
the board. The latter are, for the most part, professors of a 
University, very much occupied with other things, and to whom 
time is generally of much value. One of the sittings is held 
at the beginning of September, in the finest days of vacation, 
which they require so much, and which they so well deserve ; 
and, though the sacrifice imposed on their devotedness cost them 
little, it would nevertheless be very unjust to take undue ad- 
vantage of it. 

The second plan is liable to nearly the same objections; and 
even in multiplying the sittings of the board, it would still be 
impossible to prevent candidates from presenting themselves in 
large numbers in spring and autumn. 

There remains, then, the third plau, namely, that of forming 
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several boards of examiners throughout the same province, re- 
serving for the one whose sittings are held in the chief town 
of the department, the exclusive privilege of granting licenses 
for the higher branches of elementary education. The country 
boards would be composed partly of members of superior com- 
mittees, having for their president a delegate from the rector 
of the University. 

The advantages of this organisation are evident ; and should 
it present any difficulties at all, they would be easily overcome. 
In the first place, the candidates would always be in small 
numbers, so that it would be easy to examine them in every 
branch : their previous character would, in most cases, be known 
to the members of the board, and their expenses in changing 
one place for another would be trifling. Secondly, as the 
greater part of the candidates would endeavour to have situa- 
tions in their own counties, the public, from the very moment 
of their nomination, would be quite aware of their worth and 
capacity; and thus it would naturally follow, that each candi- 
date would, in most cases, be employed according to his merit. 



SECTION ni. 

OF PBIMABT NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 

Normal Schools, in regard of teachers, are as necessary as the 
elementary schools themselves. They are to be found in all 
countries where people pay anything like serious attention to 
popular education. Since the midcUe of last century a great 
number have been established, principally in the states of 
Prussia and Saxony ; but the greater part of them only re- 
ceived an independent existence and suitable organisation, at 
the beginning of the present century, since the example of 
Pestalozzi gave a new impulse to the zeal which some time 
before had been excited by the exhortations of Basedow, 
Rochow, and Herder, 

Three systems dispute the precedency in Germany regard- 
ing the manner of forming teachers for the people — the Aus- 
trian system, the Prussian system, and the Mixt system. The 
first is almost the same as the Dutch system so highly appre- 
ciated by M. Cousin. Its object is to let teachers qualify 
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themselves by pnictice alone, first, as superintendents and 
monitors, then as assistants; giving them at most only a few 
lessons in the art of teaching at the model schools. The Prus^ 
sian system, on the contrary, demands that all candidates for 
the situation of an elementary teacher should be educated in 
seminaries established especially for that purpose. Without 
absolutely refusing those who qualify themselves elsewhere, 
the Prussian Government openly favours teachers who have 
been educated at Normal Schools — ^particularly by exempting 
them from permanent mOitary service. Almost all the states 
of the German confederation, and the greater part of the 
Swiss cantons, have imitated the example of Prussia. In Ba- 
varia, the Grand Duchy of Baden, Saxe- Weimar, and Meck- 
lenburg, no one can be employed as a schoolmaster unless he 
has attended the Normal School. In Saxony, the clergy and 
distinguished masters are authorised to qualify students 
who have been acknowledged as admissable to the Normal 
Schools, but who could not be admitted for want of vacancies. 
In other countries the two systems are combined, or co-ope- 
rate separately. In France, the Prussian system is ordained 
by law, which makes it incumbent on every department to 
maintain Normal Schools; the law, however, has not done 
enough, for, as we have seen, only one-third of the situations 
which yearly become vacant are filled by individuals who have 
attended Normal Institutions. 

No one better understood the Austrian or Dutch system 
than M. Cousin, and yet he did not hesitate to give a decided 
preference to the Prussian law. " In all public schools,*' says 
he, " those children are taken who show most intelligence ; 
they are kept at school for a longer period, and are reared to 
their future employment by means of special instruction; above 
all, by employing them successively in the difierent classes, 
first, as assistants at a very small salary, then as adjuncts 
with a higher salary. This mode of forming teachers is excel- 
lent. Schoolmasters are reared by it at very small expense ; 
and, what is more, schoolmasters alone. Receiving their 
food, and living entirely within the precincts of the school, 
they become accustomed and attached to it, and willingly pass 
in it their whole existence; whereas teachers educated at 
greater expense, and of more refined culture, run the chance 
of being much less qualified for the arduous duties whidi 
await them: such individuals give themselves up to their voca- 
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tion with reluctance, and renounce it as soon as possible. This 
is the good side of the system ; but it possesses also great dis- 
advantages. It is very favourable to a spirit of routine. All 
defects which once exist in a school, take root in it; the scho- 
lar at first blindly adopting, and then faithfully reproducing 
the manner of the master. It is essential, doubtless, not to 
bring up young teachers to any other occupation than their 
own ; but neither is it necessary to keep them too strictly to 
the routine of the school: their minds must be cultivated, 
their ideas enlarged, so that they become enlightened men, 
capable, in their turn, of enlightening others. From this 
system arose the idea of primary Normal Schools." 

M. Cuvier, adds M. Cousin, was somewhat afraid of these 
schools ; but the latter — ^their enlightened partisan — thought 
that the whole future education of the people depended on 
them. 

What, besides, renders them necessary, and even indispen- 
sable, are — ^not so much the wants of instruction and methody 
— as those of ediicc^ion itself ; it is especially the good educa- 
tion of assistant teachers which must furnish the principle on 
which normal schools ought to be directed ; and it is mainly in 
consequence of this, that their sphere should be materially ex- 
tended, so that they model the majority of public teachers. It 
is quite evident that such estabUshments, when well directed, 
must furnish masters offering much greater securities than 
those trained elsewhere, far from the eye of Government 
and University authorities, and who are known only from 
the day of their examination. It is for this reason that 
the Prussian government favours as much as possible the can- 
didates who have been trained at normal schools. ^' The same 
advantages might be granted to other candidates," said the 
Minister of Public Instruction, in Prussia, " if the institution 
of normal schools had no other object than to teach their 
pupils certain notions, and initiate them in good mehods ; 
but their principal utility is to exercise a salutary influence 
over their character and sentiments, and to convince Govern- 
ment that they will be as capable as they are worthy of filling 
the situations to which they may be called." 

In France, normal schools date in reality only from the 
organic law of elementary instruction, which has made them a 
public institution. The objections which this institution met 
with at its origin, did not afiect the eanHence of normal schools; 
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alluding merely to the dangers which might result if they were 
badly directed. Scarcely had they been established when a 
change in them was called for. Fears, more or less founded, 
were greatly exaggerated; people imagined they foresaw many 
evils, and took a pleasure in proposing remedies for those evils, 
which as yet were only supposed to exist, or which, under & 
better administration, might easily have been checked in the bud. 

It was to obtain a better organisation of this vital institution, 
that the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences announced, 
in 1838, the discussion of the following question: — What de- 
gree of petfection may the estdbHishment of primary fwrmcH 
schools acquire, considering, them in their relation to the moral 
education of youth f Two essays received prizes — one by M. 
Barrau, head master of the college of Chaumont;* the other 
by M. Prosper Dumont.t 

'^ Normal schools,^' says M. Rossi, president of the academy, 
in the speech with which he opened the sitting of 27th June, 
1840, *'are destined to form teachers; men trained in the 
ingenious and subtle logic of grammatical science ; who are 
initiated in the powerful and ambitious secrets of the exact sci- 
ences ; in order that minds thus roused, and to whom an immense 
and brilliant Held has been laid open, may afterwards shut 
themselves up within the precincts of a village, and devote 
their powers to the humble and pious occupation of a jschool- 
master! This is, indeed, a great problem, a species of con- 
tradiction, an immense difficulty/' It was this problem that 
M. M. Barrau and Dumont endeavoured to solve. '* M . Barrau's 
work," says M. Jouflfroy, in his report to the Academy, ** is 
addressed to the statesman : he shows him the evil and its 
cure. The work of M. Dumont might become, so to speak, 
the gospel of directors of normal schools ; they may find in 
it an understanding and love of their exalted mission. At 
bottom, the two solutions so ably set forth in both the essays, 
are not inconsistent; and the rigour of the one may easily 
be reconciled with the lofty views of the other. M. Barraa 
declares, that ' the good "which normal schools have done is 
great, and that which they are capable of producing in future 



* On the Moral Education of Youth, by means of Primary Normal 
Schools. Paris, Hachette, 1840, in 8vo. 

t On Popuku* Education and Primary Normal Schools considered in 
connection with Christian Philosophy. Paris, Dezobry, 1841, in Svo. 
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is still greater: the good is real ; the evil, as yet, exists aknost 
entirely in our apprehensions. What, then, is necessary to 
prevent the growth of these evils? Prompt improvement in 
tbe organisation of the schools, that teachers may be obtained 
horn them, who, under the direction of the State, shall prove 
the instruments of moral perfection/" 

The question started by M. Barrau, is not so much to know 
how Normal Schools must be organised and directed, in reference 
to the purpose for which they are established, as to ascertain 
how the dangers arising from bad direction may be prevented, 
and also the difficulties and dangers which seem inherent in 
the institution itself. "This problem," says M, Jouffroy, "the 
author discusses with singular energy, deducing one by one, 
and estimating all the threatenings and dangers with which it 
ia replete." The dangers he points out are, according to M. 
Jouffroy, the pride of a little learning, the awakened and dis- 
appointed ambition of a host of teachers, whose education has 
been of a nature much above their sphere, and whose habits 
are too refined. If, says M. Barrau, simple, humble, and mo- 
dest habits, joined to the love of a retired life and a strong 
sense of duty and religion, have not become, in the teacher's 
assistant, a second nature ; if, instead of strengthening prac- 
tieal good sense, they have imprudently awakened his imagi- 
nation ; if, instead of instructing him in such a manner as to 
make him feel the immensity of that which is stiU unknown to 
him, they expose him to the evils resulting from knowledge 
badly digested, exaggerated, and misunderstood; if, in the 
town where the school is situated, and even in the school it- 
self, the sight of luxury, a refined table, and efieminate habits, 
have inspired him with contempt for the obscure existence to 
which he has hitherto been accustomed, and to which he must 
return ; if so — ^has, I ask, "the Normal School in which he has 
been trained, answered the wishes of the country?" Cer- 
tainly not. M. Barrau mentions other tendencies besides, 
other dangers, other difficulties ; the hostility of one part of 
the clergy; the opposition of families and parishes; religious 
congregations ofiering cheaper education recommended by the 
clergy: for these dangers and necessities he proposes the only 
remedy he can find. " The remedy is to bring back normal 
schools to the true intention of their institution, which is to train 
teachers for the country — ^teachers who still find it delightful to 
attain such a position — and remain perfectly pleased and satis- 
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fied with it; teachers who, consequently, have nothing in com- 
mon with psuedo men of learning of vain and shallow minds, 
full of words and pride ; but who, knowing well what thej 
have to teach children — ^having lost nothing in the normid 
schools, neither the simple habits of the class of society from 
which they have been carefully chosen, and to which they will 
return, nor their sentiments of piety and purity of morals— the 
simple and austere regimen of the normal school having, on 
the contrary, rather strengthened all these good seeds, — ^they 
will be received with confidence by the clergy, in whose mis- 
sion they joyfully participate, and by families and communi- 
ties, who wUl not feel at all alarmed by their manners and 
pretensions. It is in the name of these views that the author 
of the essay, on entering a normal school, condemns all super- 
fluities, all sorts of luxury, whether physical or intellectual^ 
urgently enjoining that every vestige of it should be entirely 
suppressed !'* 

According to M, Barrau, it is especially for country parishes 
that government ought to prepare schoolmasters. He has no 
objection that a small number be destined, by means of a 
somewhat superior education, for a more extensive sphere of 
action ; but insists that the great majority be educated for 
popular instruction alone. He consequently thinks that two 
years of the normal course should be devoted to the training 
of masters for the elementary schools; and that some of the 
best pupils only should be prepared, during a third year^ for 
the direction of schools of a higher order. 

I am of his opinion: normal schools are especially in- 
tended to educate teachers for the people ; but, for this end, it 
is not sufficient to instruct ^upil-masters only in those branches 
which compose the programme of elementary education : they 
must also be .qualified to spread throughout the population of 
town and country all the knowledge and all the good habits 
which constitute popular education. 

If M. Barrau is, perhaps, a little too preoccupied with the 
dangers which normal schools, badly directed, might bring 
upon the public, and has hastened to stem a torrent, the noise 
of which is as yet only heard at a distance, and which will be 
a boon to the country, if kept in its proper course, by cutting 
for it a deep, broad channel; if M. Barrau has too exclusively 

* M. Jouffiroy in his Report. 
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viewed his subject only in the light of political conservatism 
— an excellent point of view, provided it is not exclusive — M. 
Dumont has treated it more like a philosopher, in its connec- 
tion with the destinies of the human race, with the general 
progress of civilisation, and the development of social principles, 
and especially with Christian philosophy. According to M. 
Jouflfroy's report, he is a Christian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who sees in mankind only a family being brought up 
by God ; in Christianity, only that education itself — an edu- 
cation, however, of inexhaustible depth, which, when neces- 
sary, made itself little, but which can develope itself in pro- 
portion as society is developed by it — always constant in its 
aim, yet unveiling that aim only by degrees — containing the 
solution of the problems, and the means of satisfying the wants 
of the present and future ; a Christian, comprehending huma- 
nity, and all in humanity thus considered, — seeing in all 
its movements so much progress, in all its progress, even in 
that of science, liberty, and industry, so many new develop- 
ments of Christianity — so many degrees of that education of 
mankind, made by God himself; a Christian who, beholding 
the poor village schoolmaster, discovering in him the humblest, 
yet the most powerful, most direct instrument of the work of 
God in man ; now smitten, like Gerson in his old age, with 
that obscure and holy mission which associates the schoolmaster 
with the providence of God — Gloving it so much the more, 
because it is obscure, laborious, and badly remunerated ; then, 
with those great views, that powerful conviction on one hand, 
and that passionate love of the teacher on the other, entering 
a normal school, there proclaiming his faith and love, organ- 
ising every thing, masters, pupils, instruction, discipline, in the 
spirit of that love and faith, inspiring the institution with all 
these lofty ideas, and, by dint of knowledge, transforming all 
his pupils into so many servants of God and civilisation, into 
so many friends of humanity, and children into so many mini- 
sters — ^if I may be allowed to say so — passionately devoted to 
that humble, laborious life." '* But," adds the honourable 
reporter, " in order to make such a lofty solution of the pro- 
blem practicable, it would be necessary to find so many 
men resembling our author in normal schools ; and such men, 
rare in every country, are particularly so in ours." This 
is a criticism which, whatever foundation it may have, 
ought not to prevent government from pursuing the realisa- 
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Hon of the ideal conceived by M. Dumont: even should it 
be impossible to realise it in its beauty, still it may be ap- 
proached ; every thing ought, therefore, to be done towards 
its attainment — ^for every effort made in this way will be of 
utility, and will not be lost at the expense of the reality^ like 
those that are made in pursuing any chimerical idea. 

As to the men required to direct efficiently our normal 
schools, they will easily be found, if properly sought for. 
The body of teachers in France, contains a large number of 
intelligent, devoted, religious men : we must only know how 
to choose them, and not dlow our choice to be biassed by any 
other consideration than that of the merit of the candidates. 
But as it is possible to be deceived, even when we believe we 
are giving preference to the most capable; it would be ne^ 
cessary that all the directors and masters of normal schools, 
taken from the body of university teachers, should retain their 
title and privileges of members of the university, in order to 
be able to send back to the schools those on whom their choice 
had fallen, if, after some time, it were remarked that they did 
not possess the qualities requisite to teach with success in 
normal schools. 

Speaking on this subject, let it be remarked that the greatest 
importance must be attached to the choice that is made of 
Chaplains: on them especially must depend the duty of instilling 
Christian ideas into the minds of pupil-masters, so as to induce 
them afterwards to associate their efforts with those of the sacred 
mission of the clergy, rather than to look upon their own as 
independent of, or even as the rival of, that of the ministers of 
Religion. I fear not to affirm, that incredulity or indif- 
ference to religious matters, of which some of our public teach- 
ers have been accused, is often caused less by the entirely 
worldly direction of public education, than by the insufficiency 
and bad management of religious instruction. Let the chap- 
lains be at once tolerant and pious, as F^n^lon was ; fidl of 
charity, as well as of faith and sound doctrine; a friend of know- 
ledge and progress, like Christianity itoelf, which is recognised 
as the universal and eternal religion, from the very fact that, 
when well understood, it suffices for every degree of civilisa- 
tion and development of the human mind ; let them occupy 
themselves less with the interests of their Church than with those 
of Humanity, for whose service God founded every Church; let 
them be, in a word, what they ought to be — models at once of 
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piety and charity — and they will fail not to exercise a great 
and salutary influence over the character as well as over the 
minds of the pupil-masters. This co-operation of the chaplains 
and the directors of Normal Schools is the basis of the union 
which ought to exist between the teacher and minister; and in 
which is summed up, as regards popular education, the co- 
operation of the government and clergy, or the union of Church 
and State. " The teacher," says M. Dumont, " may be considered 
as occupying the middle rank between the state and spiritual 
authority, — ^two different powers, which, nevertheless, ought al- 
ways to harmonise." But that the teacher thus serve as a link 
between these two powers, he must be devoted to both ; let 
him neither be hostile to the clergy, nor too subservient to 
them. 

If, as M. Dumont asserts, it were true, that, of the seventy- 
six Normal Schools established in 1840, only eleven were then 
considered perfect in respect to moral and religious instruction, 
who ought to be blamed for this insufliciency ? 

In reference to the Normal Schools of Switzerland, M. Du- 
mont examines two systems which may be followed, the train- 
ing of instructors, in general, for the people, and of teach- 
ers principally for the peasantry. The first system, which 
resembles the French one, and whose Normal School at Lau- 
sanne may be considered a model, tends particularly to the 
development of the intellectual powers of man, and aims less 
at adapting the habits of the instructor to the manners of the 
working classes, than at the improvement and elevation of his 
previous acquirements. In the seminary of Kreutzlingen, in 
Argovia, directed by M. Vehrli, pupil of M. de Fellenberg, 
the principal object, on the contrary, is the transformation oif 
the scholar into a religious and well-informed peasant, capable 
of demonstrating, in an unequivocal manner, to the country- 
people, that enlightened and elevated sentiments are not in- 
compatible with manual labour. 

M. Dumont likewise deems it advisable that all Normal 
Schools be situated in the country, as their special object is the 
training of teachers for rural districts. " You want to train 
teachers for the country," exclaims he, " and yet you bring 
them up in towns. Remove your young instructors as far as 
possible from large towns, and endeavour to locate them in a 
central spot, which in all respects may suit and please them." 
He objects to their being lodged in spacious, splendidly-built 
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mansions, as he apprehends they may, at a later period, feel un- 
happy in the confined cottages to which they may be destined. 
In such views, he assumes that Normal Schools are esta- 
blished solely for rearing country schoolmasters, and that -these 
masters can have no other dwellings but cottages. Our towns- 
men however must be looked to, as well as the country folks; and 
the country schools, which are now being constructed through- 
out the rural districts, will afford to the instructors convenient 
residences. 

Normal Schools are destined for the rearing of instructors 
for the children of the inhabitants of towns as well as of the 
country ; their duty is not to transform their pupils into reli- 
gious and informed peasants, but into enlightened, religious, 
and laborious citizens, who may serve both as guides and mo- 
dels to the peasant, whenever their tastes and their fortune 
lead them to the country, or to the artisan and the shopkeeper, 
if their circumstances or their inclinations oblige them to reside 
in towns. Were it even possible to maintain two classes of 
Normal Schools — ^the one established in the country, for the 
training of village teachers, and the other in towns, for the 
rearing of town teachers — it would be preferable that both be 
brought up together in the same house, not only because the 
majority of arts and trades are as extensively scattered over 
the rural communities as over densely-peopled localities, and 
because it would be difficult to class the pupils according to 
their real vocation; but especially because the education of the 
teacher of the people requires a certain universality, and that 
he may become a model for this or that class of society, it is 
necessary that he be elevated to such a height as to enable 
him, by a more exalted, more general, and more fully developed 
mental culture, to guide and govern them. 

I shall proceed no farther in an analysis of the works of 
M. M. Barrau and Dumont, which ought to be in the posses- 
sion of all who feel interested in such pursuits. I shall briefly 
explain the manner in which Normal Schools, in respect both 
of instruction and training, ought to be conducted, being 
guided in that by the idea which ought to be formed of the object 
of such establishments. 
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SECTION IV. 



OONTINUATIOn OF THE SAKE SUBJECT. 



The Prussian law thus defines the object of primary Nonnal 
Schools : — " Their principal object ought to be the training of 
men sound in mind and body, the inculcation of religious sen- 
timents, and of the pedagogic spirit, which is so intimately con- 
nected with them. 

" To the knowledge acquired by the primary schools, must be 
added just and extensive views of the art of teaching and of 
the rearing of children as a whole, and in all its different 
branches." This definition is but the analysis of the idea 
we are forced to attach to the phrafee, Seminary for Teacher, 
or, in French, Primary Normal School. 

As the instructors's duty is to teach the children of the 
people, and to direct their education, he must himself be in- 
structed and well trained. The instruction which he has 
received must exceed considerably what he is bound to give ; 
and his precepts must be enforced by his example. He must, 
besides, possess the arts of teaching efiiciently, and of training ; 
and be no stranger to the studies which these arts imply. To 
succeed, in fine, he must have a real vocation for his profes- 
sion. It is necessary, then, that to prove this vocation, the 
Nonnal School afford its pupils ample instruction; that it 
complete their education — forming them to good habits, and 
disposing them to render themselves more and more perfect ; 
and that it initiate them into all good methods of instruction, 
and the art of moral and intellectual education. 

The programme of lessons is already completely chalked out. 
It embraces, in the first place, necessarily, all the branches 
which constitute primary instruction itself; and then the 
theory of the art of teaching and of educating. When what 
is strictly necessary has been satisfactorily acquired, it extends 
itself to ideas of agriculture and technology; of book-keep- 
ing; public and judicial law; hygeine; and domestic economy. 
Of these studies, some might be common to all the pupils ; 
others would depend upon the capacity of the scholars, and bo 
reserved for the third year. 
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I have no room to detail the different branches of instmc- 
tion ; and shall limit myself to the discussion of a few essential 
points. Normal Schools are reproached for producing demir 
saiocmts (half-learned pupils); and for cherishing in them 
that pride and vanity, which knowledge incomplete, badly 
digested, and ill understood, invariably engenders. But are 
those who are trained elsewhere, or who, on leaving school, 
become masters on their own account, more exempt from this 
vice, or more modest? Has not the vanity of schoolmasters been 
always proverbial? " This fatal pride in the instructor," says 
M. Barrau, (and, I will add, a pride still more ridiculous than 
fatal,) ^^is produced, not from his knowledge being perfect^ but 
from its being deficient, and from his belief of its completeness. 
Since it is impossible to make of these teachers thoroughly learn- 
ed men, let us at least conduct them as far, in each branch of 
knowledge, as to enable them to get a glimpse of the whole ex- 
tent of science, and to comprehend the immensity of the subjects 
of which they are ignorant. For example, because it is im- 
possible to make them astronomers, shall we leave them in total 
ignorance of the system of the universe ? Or can we not give 
them a few distinct notions on this subject, without filling ^em 
with vanity? Can we not teach them, on the contrary, to 
pronounce with respect the names of Copernicus, Newton, and 
the Herschels, to whose laborious vigils we are indebted for 
. so great discoveries? The same plan might be adopted in 
almost all the other departments of learning. 

It is urged that we wish to make our instructors encyclo- 
pedists, or men of universal information ; that we desire to teach 
them all the moral, historical, physical, and mathematical 
sciences; and it is feared that, by widening our programme, 
our instruction may become less satisfactory. In reply, I 
would reiterate the distinction between instrwmentcH and real 
instruction. The former, which comprehends reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, &c. ought to be carried as far as possible 
in Normal Schools, and occupy almost exclusively the pupils 
of the first year. The latter, which comprehends neces- 
sarily. History and Geography, Geometry in its application 
to surveying, and notions of the Physical Sciences in con- 
nection with the ordinary occupations of life — which should 
be given principally to pupils of the second year — must be 
limited to what is most essential, elementary, practical, and 
useful. I have already stated that the teaching of certain 
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branches, less generally necessary, can be postponed till the 
tbird year, and be addressed only to certain pupils. I will 
add, that if, in some branches. Instruction ought to be more 
or less complete, in others a few elements, a few general no- 
tions, will suffice, so as to enable the pupils to continue their 
studies at a future period, should their taste or position prompt 
them to do so. He who resides in a rural community will, on 
this account, be induced to occupy himself more exclusively 
with agriculture, gardening, &c. ; whilst he whom circumstances 
have placed in a manufacturing town will feel the necessity of 
augmenting his technological knowledge. It has heen alleged 
that to teach thoroughly pupil-masters whatever is useful and 
ought to be learned, — not two or three years, but ten — even a 
whole life-time — would be requisite. Unquestionably so : it 
not is intended, however, that they should learn every thing in 
Normal Schools, but only as much elementary knowledge, 
primary and fundamental ideas, as may assist them in the pro- 
secution of their studies, according to their taste, leisure, and 
the special position which providence may assign to them. " We 
must recollect," says M. Vehrli to M. Dumont, " that we pre- 
tend not to teach the sciences in all their extent ; that, on the 
contrary, our object simply is, to lay the foundation, to point 
out the path, so that our pupils may, unaided by others, march 
forward." " The curtailment of this programme of instruction," 
adds M. Dumont, " is not therefore what is required, but the 
limiting it to what is practical, and infusing into it a sufficiency 
of moral sentiments." 

Every thing, therefore, depends upon the method of instruc- 
tion pursued in Normal Schools. In unison with M. Barrau, 
I would banish from these establishments the useless luxury 
of technical terms, all exhibitions too scientific, rigorous forms, 
lofty theories of superior teaching, and exact that they may be 
limited especially, and as much as possible, to results, to facts, 
to leading ideas. I believe, with him, that it is not neces- 
sary, for example, that the pupil-masters be acquainted with 
all the names of the Persian Satropies or Arabian dynasties, 
although they ought not to be left ignorant of the parifcs which 
Cyrus and Mahomet played in the annals of the world. I 
agree with him that all primary instruction ought to consist of 
a lucid and simple explication of facts ; but with M. Dumont 
I demand that normal instruction receive the utmost exten- 
sion of which it is reasonably susceptible. I. demand this, 

o 
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because the Teachers are destmed to disseminate amoDgst the 
mcuiet all useful discoyeries, the most practical and impor- 
tant results of science; and because, as a Minister of pubHe 
instruction has said, they ought to know much more than they 
teach, so as to teach weU what they do know. 

Normal Schools cannot, therefore, be called to account for the 
instruction given in them, since all the dangers pointed out by 
a good direction may be easily avoided. The same may be said 
of training and discipline. Normal Schools have been blamed 
for forming in their pupils habits of luxury and refinement; 
but little adapted to qualify them for the austere life and the 
many privations which await them. Fault has been found witii 
their being lodged in edifices more like palaces than school- 
houses, and with there being too much light and air in their 
spacious halls, and even with the cleanliness which prevails 
amongst them. We must not, by exaggerating the risks of a 
regimen somewhat liberal, of a life somewhat gentle and serene, 
plunge into the real dangers of an excessive severity. The 
great utility of Normal Schools consists less in the instruction 
which they afford, than in the completeness of the training of 
pupils ; which enables them to contract a mode of life regular, 
without pedantry — austere and frugal, without harshness — ^full 
of order, propriety, and good manners, without refinement and 
without affectation. It ought not to be difficult to follow in 
Normal Schools the happy medium between a regimen too 
severe, a discipline which treats the pupils as slaves, and a 
mode of life replete with luxury and independence ; and, by a 
discipline at once severe and paternal, to give the pupils, in 
leaving them, no cause either to regret the time spent there, or 
to compensate themselves, by indulgence, for the severities 
they have experienced. Their leaving school must neither be 
regarded as a period of disenthralment and emancipati<Mi, 
nor as the commencement of a life full of privations and of 
wretchedness. 

Another great advantage of Normal Schools, is, that they 
furnish the only sure means of verifying the voeaUon of the 
pupils to the profession for which they are destined. Woe 
to the teacher who does not feel himself truly called to his 
profession! Without a call, his profession will be only 
a miserable trade not a mission — a sacred one. To asoeiv 
tain more fully this call, it were necessary not only to exacts 
from candidates for Normal Schools, oertificates*--8igned 
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by the civil, ecclesiastical, and medical authoritiesy attestiDg 
their morality and good health — and, before admission, to ex- 
amine them regarding the degree of their moral and intellectual 
fitness, the actual state of their instruction ; but that, during 
the first year of their residence in the school, a third only of 
their bursary should be given them, and that they be told they 
are only provisionally admitted. The first year, devoted 
exclusively to the repetition of the subjects taught in the pri- 
mary schools, would thus become but a year's apprenticeship 
and probation. 

Much more might be done. Teachers of experience, and 
devoted to their profession, might be induced to qualify in the 
Normal Schools, pupils who manifested any inclination for 
teaching ; and the inspectors of schools might be requested to 
encourage, during their circuits, such candidates and their 
masters. Books and other necessaries might, in cases of need, 
be procured for them ; and, until they readi the age proper 
for admission, they might be employed as monitor-inspectors, 
and even as assistant-teachers. 

It remains for me to say a word on the study and practice 
of pedagogy in Normal Sdiools. 

The necessity for such distinction is generally admitted; but 
its basis has not been sufficently understood. Pedagogy is 
composed of two parts — DidacHei, or the art of teackUig; 
and Pedagogy, properly so caUed, or the art of training. 
The former, supposing a knowledge of the laws of thought 
and psychology, is indispensable to the latter. Pedagogy, 
therefore, cannot be successfully taught, however simple the 
method adopted, unless based upon logic and psychology — 
the essentials of which, notwithstanding their Qreek names» 
can be clearly expounded. Grammar itself is but the appli- 
cation of logic; and the teaching of religion and morality, 
unless they be made an affair of memory and habit, requires 
incessantly the aid of psychological considerations. Con- 
sequently, one of our best Normal School directors must 
have been exceedingly surprised to hear himself blamed, 
some years ago, by a high functionary of the University 
(since dead), for blending psychology with lessons on peda- 
gogy. This is only another example to prove that one may be 
a great naturalist, or profound mathematician, and yet under- 
stand but imperfectly the qualifications necessary for popular 
education. 
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I will Doty however, exaggerate the efficacy of a course of 
Didactics and Pedagogy; it is really useful only in proportion 
as practice is joined to theory, example to precept. To every 
Normal School a primary one ought, therefore, to be annexed, 
as at Strasburg and Colmar. The free school attached to the 
Normal School of the Lower Rhine, and which contains two 
hundred pupils, is a model of a primary school. The pupil- 
masters direct it in rotation, as monitors and teachers, under 
the constant superintendence of the head master; and in it are 
practised daily the precepts of the highest art. 

To initiate them into the noble art of forming men, a good 
example to the schoolmasters is the last essential condition. 
The name even of Normal, School is very significative, and it 
ought always to remind masters that their pupils will be mas- 
ters in their turn ; and that they will be formed chiefly ac- 
cording to theur modeL The following method is especially 
adopted in the establishment at Carlzruhe : all the branches 
of instruction are taught in the same manner, and from the 
same books, as in ordinary schools ; the seminary is itself a 
school, similar to those which the pupil-masters will one day 
have to direct ; the masters of the seminary are teachers, and 
the seminarists are their pupils. In this manner every lesson 
is, at the same time, a didactic lesson. The only difference 
between a Normal School thus conducted and an ordinary 
school, is, that the progress of instruction is more rapid, and 
that, according to circumstances, the subjects are more tho-. 
rougly examined and handled^ at one time more summarily^ at 
another, more in detail. 

I do not advise that our Normal Schools proceed absolutely 
according to this plan. It could not be easily applied to 
various branches of instruction ; and it has not been adopted 
in the best seminaries of Northern Germany. We should 
conform to it, however, as much as possible ; and it is of the 
utmost importance that the masters of Normal Schools be al- 
ways chosen with much care, that they may serve as models, 
both as men and teachers, to their pupils; and that they never 
forget they are speaking in the presence of the future teachers 
of the people, whose training depends more upon their eir- 
omp^ than their lessons, 

I conclude this important subject, which I have merely 
been able to glance at, by expressing, with M. Dumont, a 
desire to see founded, under the eye of the Minister of public 
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Instruction, and of the Royal Council, a vast establishment, 
through which should necessarily pass all men destined to take 
part in the management of primary instruction, in the solemn 
work of educating and training teachers. 

I would suppress, by way of amendment, only the word 
necessarily y because to government ought to be left the power of 
relaxing the law in certain cases, in favour of the acknowledged 
merit and the well-attested vocation of men trained elsewhere. 
The law, with this exception, should oblige all, who aspire 
to the office of public teacher, to attend Normal schools. 



CHAPTER 11. 

OP THE MEANS OP CONTINUING THE INSTRUCTION OP TEACHERS, 
AFTER THEY HAVE ENTERED ON THEIR OFFICE; AND ESPE- 
CIALLT OP CONFERENCES AND SCHOOL.LIBRARIES. 



SECTION L 

OF THE NB0BS8ITT OF PBOYIDINO FOB TEAGHBBS THE MEANS OF SELF- 

INSTBUOTIOV. 

As I have already observed, the two or three years which 
the pupil-masters pass in Normal Schools are not sufficient for 
them to learn all they require. These years prepare them 
merely for commencing their duties. To discharge these duties 
successfully, they should have the means of instructing them- 
selves, not only for the purpose of completing what they have 
already acquired — of keeping pace with the new methods and 
discoveries of the age — ^but especially of clearing up the diffi- 
culties they will meet with in daily practice, and of better 
supplying the wants of their particular position. 

The teacher who, after obtaining his brevet and a place, be- 
comes a total stranger to study, not only risks forgetting 
the little he has learned, above what is indispensable for his 
own class, but must, without delay, abandon himself to a 
meaningless routine, and consider his profession but as a 
miserable trade, a daily task, imposed by necessity, and which 
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he perfomis for a subsistenoe. That he may not sink in his 
own estimation, he should be provided with the means of 
instructing himself; and as he cannot, from his own resources, 
procure, but with the greatest difficulty, the means necessary 
for such an object, recourse must be had to assoei4xHon. 
From this have sprung those Cofrferences of teachers, long since 
established in Germany, and introduced some years ago into 
France, as well as the practice of fonning small school-libnir 
ries, either at the eiEpense of the communities, or of the asso- 
ciated teachers. 



SECTION IL 

THB UTILITT OF GONFEBBNOBS. 

SoMB years. ago, I noticed in the following terms the good 
effects which an association of this kind had produced, whose 
ideal but possible history I narrated — a fiction which may be to 
a very great extent, though never entirely, realised/' "Already,** 
said I, "this association of teachers, assembling once a month, 
to converse together on their profession, and to communicate 
their knowledge and experience^ has produced the happiest 
results. Those who compose it are distinguished by a conduct 
more praiseworthy, more exemplary; they devote themselves to 
their labours with great love and zeal; their schools are better 
kept than formerly ; they find, in short, through their union, 
encouragement, counsel, and relaxation. There reigns amongst 
them an emulation, whose ardour is tempered by the friend- 
ship uniting them. They do not confine themselves to a mere 
reciprocation of their desires and ideas ; they even mutually 
support each other amidst the various trials of life. They ogdt 
sider themselves as brethren in arms; and mutually exhort each 
other to march uprightly and resolutely in the path of duty, 
and to execute with alacrity what their conscience, their ho- 
nour, and their country command them to do. 

" They have formed a library in common, which is* annually 
augmented, by means which I shall by and by point out, and 
which provides for them reading at once agreeable and instruct 
tive. 

" The diversity even of their characters and talents i s pro- 
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fitable to the association. What is too impetuous or too severe 
in some, is incessantly tempered by the calmness and gentleness 
of others ; and the excess of effeminacy or indulgence of the 
latter, is corrected by the energy and vivacity of their colleagues. 
Their various acquirements and study are, so to speak, in com- 
mon ; and, by this means, their tastes even are usefully modi- 
fied. Some one who, passionately fond of music, sacrificed 
bis leisure hours to this delightful art, consecrates them in part 
now to arithmetic, that he may not blush too much at the supe- 
riority of one of his colleagues, an expert calculator and land- 
surveyor ; and the latter, on whom formerly harmony produced 
no impression, abandons from time to time his compass and 
arithmetic for the organ and piano. A third loved, above all 
things, the exhibitions of nature, whilst he cultivated success- 
fully the little garden attached to the school-house. He has 
succeeded in inspiring several of his friends with a taste for 
botany and gardening ; and he has himself learned to vary still 
more his recreative pursuits. A fourth, in fine, an indefatiga- 
ble reader, who believed that reading was the only means of 
instruction, and the only occupation suitable for an instruct9r, 
has changed his opinion ; and, without ceasing to love books, 
he has discovered that conversation and the study of the great 
volume of nature are not less instructive. All these views 
of life and the art of training — ^views which naturally partake 
of the individual character, tastes, and kind of reading pecu- 
liar to each — ^have, in undergoing a change, been usefully 
modified and completed by each other's assistance. Thus, 
thanks to their association, all have become better and happier, — 
more enlightened and expert instructors." 

Such are the efiects which conferences may produce, and 
which, in general, they do produce, wherever they are well 
conducted. If they are usefid, even to those who, to sufficient 
knowledge, join method and devotedness, by offering them the 
means of adding to their stock of information, and of escap- 
ing all the inconveniences of isolation ; they are indispensable 
to such as have obtained their brevet with much difficulty, and 
whose zeal requires to be often renovated and stimulated. 

By their assembling in regular conferences, the means of 
teachers are multiplied ; the means of all are added to those of 
each ; and efibrts which, isolated, would produce but a feeble 
result, become more powerful when sustained by the efibrts of 
others. By oral discussion, their ideas become more distinct 
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and perfect ; reading and solitary study cannot be substituted 
in its stead; — ^we understand better what we hear aloud, 
what we have been obliged to listen to in the presence of 
others, or commit to writing. The best minds, when left to 
themselves, risk growing cold, or easily contract singular ha- 
bits, which seldom fail to lead them from the good path. No 
one, besides, excels in all the branches of teaching ; — confer- 
ences are useful, therefore, to the strongest and most experi- 
enced ; what then must be their effects upon others? 



SECTION in. 

THE OBOANISATION OF GONFBBEN0B8. 

The utility of conferences has not escaped the attention of the 
Council of public Instruction : a law on the subject was passed 
in February 1837, which, in my opinion, leaves little to be 
desired ; and which — whUe it would be advantageous every 
where to observe it — may be completed and modified, in cer- 
tain less essential points, as local circumstances require. 

This law treats, in the first place, of the object of confer- 
ences; and then, of their epochs and government. The 
first article authorises "the teachers of one or several dis- 
tricts to assemble, with the sanction of the local authorities, 
and, under the close inspection of the committee of the depart- 
ment, to conf&r amongst themselves on the different subjects of 
their teaching — on the ways and methods they employ — and 
on the principles which ought to be adopted in the education 
of children and conduct of masters. Every other subject of 
discussion must be excluded from these conferences." In re- 
gard to this article, I would observe, that it would not be ad- 
vantageous for teachers who thus assemble to be very numer- 
ous; and that they must avoid coming from too great a distance 
to the place of meeting. Neither must they be very few in 
number; because, in that case, there would be too little variety 
and animation in their labours : but, were they more than twelve 
or fifteen, each would not be able to take an active part in the 
proceedings. 

The second article reminds teachers that the law has placed 
at the head of the subject-matters of instruction, moral and 
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religious instruction; and that it is their duty to occupy them- 
selves with it. From this it seems to follow, that teachers 
belonging to different sects must not assemble together in the 
same conferences. In Alsace, for example, priests or minis- 
ters are generally presidents — which is a stronger reason for 
teachers of different communions not assembling promiscuously 
together. 

The third article says, that the superior committees will 
point out to the different assemblies the subjects on which the 
attention of the teachers ought more especially to be fixed. 
These committees hitherto have, unfortunately, occupied them- 
selves very little with such conferences; some even have 
opposed their formation, or given them an organisation very 
different from that recommended by the royal council. Can 
there be no means of remedying this omnipotence of the com- 
mittees, and regulating that liberty, in such a way as not to 
risk anarchy ? 

According to the fourth article, " each teacher may beg per>- 
mission to give an account of what he has read since last meet- 
ing, to make observations on the works in connection with 
primary instruction recently published^ to read some essay of 
his own on the discipline of schools, or on some one of the 
branches of instruction." Each may, besides, address to the 
assembly a verbal communication on the art of teaching, submit 
to it a doubt or difficulty, which in his daily practice he may 
have met. 

The eighth article says that the president of the confer- 
ences must always be appointed by the rector of the academy. 
The president ought, wherever possible, to be selected from 
such as are not members of the association; he should be some 
friend and connoisseur of popular education, without being 
teacher; he will thus direct the debates and labours of the con- 
ference with more authority and a wider range of view; the in- 
formation which he displays in the discharge of his duties will 
be more varied and profound; and he will be, in the midst of 
teachers, the interpreter of what the world expects from them. 

Every thing will depend on the manner in which their 
labours are directed, and on the zeal with which the teachers 
engage in them. One of the principal results of conferences 
ought to be, the exercising them in speaking. Speech is 
the instrument of the art of teaching. In the management 
of a school^ and in all that concerns the mechanism of teach- 
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ing, the teacher ought to speak little; his commands ought to be 
brief; and, in most cases, a word, a gesture, a look will suffice. 
But in teaching, properly so called, when he is engaged in 
expounding the firat truths of morality and religion, in explain- 
ing what has been read by the pupils, in narrating to them the 
history of the Bible or national history (sacred or profane history), 
in telUng them of the wonders of the heavens and the earth — 
then he most be able to speak with fluency, clearness, and pre- 
cision, if not eloquently. Children, like men, are fascinated 
by the charms of speech. The choicest things, badly said, 
produce on them no impression; and — like arrows, darted by 
a feeble and trembling hand — ^glide, so to speak, ovw the sur^ 
face of their mind, and nev^ reach its depths. 

The essays of the teachers may consist of two kinds. One 
class may be imtten on any subjects, but should be analo- 
gous to what teachers prescribe to their most advanced pupils 
— such as some scene of nature or of human life, a grand 
or useful thought, an historical fact, &c. These essays ought 
not to be long; and must be written with that correct 
simplicity, which is as far removed from the inelegandes 
of a vulgar style, as from the far-fetched phraseology of 
the Wit. These first essays— exercises in composition and 
thought — ^will also be a means of perfecting the teachers in the 
art of speaking. The other kind of essays, treating of some 
branch of the pedagogic art, may be more directly useful to 
them. In composing them, their memory, their own experi- 
ence, rather than books, ought to be consulted ; and simplicity 
and truth, rather than novelty and originality, ought to he 
aimed at. The greatest possible clearness, predsion, and ac- 
tual utility ought to be the distinguishing features of these 
essays. 

In some societies of teachers, tiie same question is offared 
to the consideration of all the members, — thus creating 
amongst them a species of competition : but as every essay 
must be read and discussed during the meeting, they would 
be restricted, in following this mode of procedure, to the com- 
position only of two or three a-year ; or obliged to multiply, 
beyond measure, the number of the meetings; and in both 
cases the interest would be, inevitably, diminished. It is de- 
sirq^ble, however, that at each sitting, the same subject be han- 
dled by two members. The two essays would compete witi» 
each other, and occasion a discussion; whidi the president would 
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take care to manage, so that all might speak in rotation, and 
that no one, while speaking, take undue advantage. Everj 
expression of praise or censure, every observation tending to 
shock self-esteem or modesty, ought, on all sides, to be pro- 
hibited. If, at the termination of the sitting, the majority 
be not sufficiently instructed, they could commission the 
president, or another member, to resume the discussion at the 
next conference. 

On other occasions, to vary still farther the proceedings, 
the author of an essay could address it some days before the 
meeting, in the form of a letter, to one of his colleagues, re- 
questing his opinion of it. The letter and reply might then 
be read, and their contents discussed in the ordinary manner. 
This procedure is preferable, in my opinion, to the practice of 
several societies in Germany. After the reading of an essay, 
a member is then enjoined to present a criticism of it at next 
meeting. This method is accompanied with serious inconveni- 
ences. Self-love becomes a willing co-operator. The critic en- 
deavours, by every means, to find cause for controversy, and be- 
lieves himself, in some sense, obliged to think differently from 
bim- whom he has been appointed to judge. In this manner 
concord and friendship, so necessary to the prosperity of the 
association, are, without great benefit to truth, seriously com- 
promised. 

I would add, that copies of all the essays should be de- 
posited in the library, where every one might consult them. 

I have said that each member may demand permission to 
make to the assembly any communication relative to the art 
of teaching ; to submit to it a question, a doubt, an observa- 
tion, which his practice may have suggested to him. Such 
communications add much to the interest and utility .of confer- 
ences. By means of them, the experience of each becomes, in 
some sense, the experience of aU. Those who have been oc- 
cupied many years in teaching will aid their junior fellow- 
labourers. 

In fine, it may happen, and it happens but too often, that, in 
their relations with the local authorities and the parents, 
differences arise, to disturb the good understanding — ^the 
perfect harmony between them and the teachers. These 
differences should be submitted in the conferences to the appre- 
ciation of their colleagues — ^to the judgment of their compeers. 
They will thus be less subject to mistakes and anger ; and, 
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when necessary, more undaunted in repelling injustice, and in 
maintaining their rights. 



SECTION IV. 

OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LIBBABIES FOB THE USE OF TEACHERS 

AND SCHOOLS. 

The establishment of popular parish libraries is much talked 
of, and I commend the idea, provided the books be carefully 
selected, and that our best authors consent to write a little 
more for the people than they have hitherto done. District 
libraries, for the use of teachers, would be equally useful, and 
their establishment is intimately connected with that of con- 
ferences. The fifteenth article of the law, 10th Feb. 1837, 
contains the following on this subject. " By means of the 
funds which the parishes or the county have granted for 
this purpose, or by means of clubbing amongst the teachers, a 
library should be formed for those who attend the con- 
ferences regularly. The books composing the library should be 
inserted in a catalogue, which must be verified every year. 
A copy of said catalogue shall be sent to the Minister of 
public Instruction." Such libraries may likewise be esta^ 
blished by teachers who do not assemble in regular confer- 
ences, or associate for such a purpose. A distinguished teacher 
may be conceived to address the following language to his 
colleagues, to induce them to establish such a society. " Two 
principal objections may be made against this scheme. In the 
first place, how, with the scanty resources at our disposal, can 
we establish a library, in the smallest degree, complete; and 
then, amongst such a host of books, whose number augments 
every day, will not a proper selection be difficult — even im- 
possible ? In replying to these objections, I will, at the same 
time, let you know my views on the course to be pursued in 
the acquisition of books. These views are the results of my 
own experience, and of the counsels which, in former times, I 
was fortunate to receive. 

"I do not dissemble the importance of the doubts I am at- 
tempting to remove ; the first, especially, seems but too well 
founded. How, indeed, with our trifling resources, can we 
hope to establish in a few years a library ever so little worthy 
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of the name? We are ten members; each of us will put into 
the societ/s strong box, three shillings as entry money, and a 
shilling per month, or twelve shillings per annum: this is much 
for us — too much perhaps; and it is to be desired, that, at a later 
period, this monthly payment be reduced. We will thus have 
at our disposal, the first year, the sum of one hundred and 
fifty shillings. Of this sum, fifteen shillings must be spent in 
purchasing registers, pens, and paper; and, by adding ten 
shillings for small incidental expenses, our income will be reduced 
to one hundred and twenty-five shillings. We must become sub- 
scribers for two pedagogic journals, which may cost about 
twenty-five shillings a year. To lay the foundation of our 
library, about one hundred shillings remain. 

" To found, with a hundred shillings, a library, appears 
absurd — ^impossible. But let us forget for an instant the am- 
bitious name of library, and simply say that we unite to- 
gether for the purpose of procuring, in one year, ten times 
more books than each of us singly could purchase, and it will 
be granted that we are doing a judicious thing, and making an 
excellent speculation. Will it not be a sufficiently good result 
of our association, if, instead of one or two works, which per- 
haps each of us might have purchased, besides what are 
indispensable, we have at the end of the year from ten to 
twenty at our dbposal? And supposing we continue at this 
rate for ten years ; instead of from ten to twenty, would we 
not have from one hundred to two hundred, and perhaps more? 
And could not our collection, then, without too much vanity, 
be styled a library? Great things have often sprung from 
small beginnings. If you persevere, you will have the merit 
of bequeathing to your successors a considerable number of 
books; and, after two or three generations, the teachers of our 
district will have for their use a valuable library. Is, then, 
the thought of working for the future of no estimation to the 
good man, and is not even that thought for us, as says Lafon- 
tsdne, a fruit which to-day we enjoy? 

" But, besides the satisfaction of founding a work for which 
our successors will bless us, we omrselves will reap from it pre- 
cious advantages. By associating, we unshackle the means of 
instruction. The books besides, which after deliberation and 
common consent we procure, will be better selected, than if 
each had been left to his own knowledge. And if you 
^dopt my views of the course to be followed in the acquisition 
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of books, if you select them aeoording to fixed principles, 
agreed to beforehand, they will form, in the very first year, in 
spite of their fewness, a finished whole. Ten, twenty volmnes 
selected with judgment, according to a certain plan, and whidi, 
by referring to each other, mutually complete and explain each 
other, are — In spite of the variety of their contents and imme- 
diate object — more valuable than three or four times as many 
works, excellent, perhaps, but chosen at random and inoon- 
sequently. From this, it follows, that alter ten years' associa- 
tion, we might have at our command, not only ten times more 
books than we would have had, if each had been left to his 
own resources; but that these books, more judiciously selected, 
will have a relative value much greater than the same, or doa- 
ble the number of volumes collected at random. 

''An association affords still another advantage in this 
respect. There are works composed of several volumes, and 
whose price is such, that the majority of teachers are incapaUe 
of procuring them at their own expense. United, we can 
acquire, if necessary, even very expensive works, and some of 
these publications may be indispensable. 

<< We may, besides, entertain the hope that other teaehen 
will soon join us. I cherish another hope; I hope, if we per- 
severe, that the communities of our district, that the higher 
committee of our parish and the academy, wiU come to our aid. 
As we think not of ourselves alone whilst we are endeavouring 
to enlarge the limits of our instruction; but of our schools and 
of the/uturtf, we can, without a blush, invoke the assistance of 
all who are interested in popular education — of the citizens who 
discover in it a means of public felicity^-and of the authorities 
intrusted with its direction. Works, we do not doubt, will pour 
in from different sources, and, if we seriously wish it, we will 
soon have at our disposal a stock of books, sufficiently respect- 
able to constitute the nucleus of a district-bchool ubrart. 

** I come to the second objection — the difficulty of making a 
suitable selection among so many books. This difficulty is 
serious; but in proportion to the scantiness of our means, we 
are less liable to be misled. This consideration, far Arom 
discouraging us, ought only to impress still more deeply the 
principles which ought to guide our selection. 

'< The number of works on all subjects, has, for a century es- 
pecially, prodigiously increased. The science of educatioD, 
for a long time neglected, and treated by some distinguished 
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imters only at distant intervals, reckons, in our days, its 
books by hundreds — ^if we comprehend those addressed especi- 
ally to childhood and youth. But we must not be frightened 
by this multitude; this riches, in the main, is but apparent. 
Many of those works whose titles swell the catalogues of the 
booksellers, are old and obsolete; many others are but imita- 
tions and of little value. Good writers of every kind are not 
numerous; and even among the good, a selection can be 
made. The essential point is to know how to select well. As 
to old books, we will trust to their reputation, which seldom 
misleads; and as to new books, we will consult enlightened 
men. 

Of the works recognised as good, we will always select the 
best and the most complete. To read nvach is not the princi- 
pal point, but to read weU; and to read often the best produc- 
tions. The fruits which may be reaped from reading, depend 
as much upon the manner of reading, as upon the excellence of 
the books read. 

" Our library will be composed of three kinds of works. 
In the first rank, we shall place such as treat of the art of 
education ; of teaching in general ; of primary instruction in 
particular. It will not be necessary to secure a great number 
of books of this class; a few solid and complete treatises, which 
epitomise the science, will suffice for the commencement. The 
most essential precepts and the rules universally approved, are 
found in all good productions of any length. To good 
treatises, however, to encyclopaedic manuab, which exhibit 
pedagogy as a whole, and which, faithful to the precept, prove 
aU things and cleave to what is good — unite what even the dif- 
ferent methods possess of most practical and reasonable — we 
,will add, later works upon the most remarkable special methods. 
Still later, in a few years, we may be able to admit into our 
collection a certain number of works already old, which, like 
Rousseau's EmUe, have formed an epoch in the history of the 
art of education; then, to keep pace with the progress of the 
science, we only have to procure, at distant intervals, some 
good new treatise. 

^' The second series of works of our future library, should con- 
sist of such as expound either the whole or some branch of 
primary instruction ; of manuab of religion and morality ; of 
arithmetic, geography, and general or national history ; natu- 
ral history, physics, hygiane, agriculture, and technology; writ- 
ten expressly for teachers, children, and the people. 
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'< Finally, the richest portion of our library might be composed 
of instructive and rare works, which, while adding to our 
knowledge, wiU afford useful relaxation, and the means of 
infusing into our lessons a wholesome variety; of exciting and 
sustaining the attention of our pupils, and of throwing an 
interest around our teaching. 

'* I rank in this third class of hooks, Jint, extracts or sdeo- 
tions from travels in the different quarters of the globe. They 
will supply the place of the original narratives, too dear, and 
which include, besides, generally many very useless details, or 
things already known. There is scarcely any kind of reading 
more interesting than the history of travels in distant coun- 
tries, and which furnishes the most useful materials for the 
instruction of youth. 

*^ Secondly y historical works, particularly natural history, 
selecting, in preference, such as have been composed for tbe 
young of schools. We might extract from them, to narrate to 
our pupils, those traits of magnanimity and devotedness to 
one's country and humanity, which constitute the beauty and 
honour of history. 

" Thirdly, I would place in our library a few religious and 
national poets; good anthologies; selections and collections of 
pieces in prose and verse ; a few books more especially written 
for the instruction and amusement of childhood and youth, 
and which can be read to and by our pupils. 

'^ Fourthly, popular works which, addressed directly to the 
people, in towns and in the country, strive to snatch them 
from the misery of ignorance, to render them better and happier; 
and which adapt to their capacity, morality, counsels of pru- 
dence, and the most interesting and useful results of science 
in general. TiU each parish possess its own library, we shall 
form, as it were, an intermediate stage, a connecting link, be- 
tween science and the people. To explain these books, and 
to facilitate the comprehension of them, we must ourselves be 
thoroughly acquainted with them. We will find in them, 
besides, an abundant source of instruction for ourselves and 
for our pupils. 

'^ In short, my dear Colleagues, our library ought to consist of a 
small number of works on methods ; manuals of all the branches 
of primary instruction and of the education of the people; and 
many instructive and popular works. Thus, aU works of pure 
amusement, and such as are not addressed directly either 
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to schools or youth, to the people or to the teachers of the 
people, must be excluded. By confining ourselves within these 
limits, our selection will not be difficult ; especially if we be 
guided by men well versed in such matters. Let us begin the 
work; let us persevere in the prosecution of it; and soon we 
shall have to congratulate ourselves on having undertaken it, 
and on having founded, at the expense of a few light sacrifices, 
an institution of incontestible utility. 



CHAPTER III, 



OF THE LEADING MEANS OF AMELIORATING THE CONDITION OF 
TEACHERS, AND OF THE ENCOUEAGEMENTS PROPER TO OFFER 
THEM TO SUSTAIN THEIR ZEAL. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE NECESSITY OF AMELIOBATINO THE CONDITION OF TEACHERS. 

If poverty be always an evil, it is especially so to the teacher; 
because it prevents him from performing efficiently his duty, 
and enjoying due distinction. His functions will be doubly 
painful, if the cares of the morrow deprive him of the energy 
sufficient to accomplish his daily task. I demand not wealth 
for the teacher: I ask not that he be rich, but beyond the 
reach of indigence; that he be able to live in honest ease, 
without being obliged to devote himself to labours foreign to 
his profession ; that he have the power to continue his studies, 
to support a family, and to enjoy an honourable repose in his 
old age — ^if heaven accord him length of days — or die undis- 
turbed as to the future lot of his children, if carried away 
from them in the midst of his career. 

The condition of the teacher is at present widely different 
from this. The law of 1833 has undoubtedly bettered his 
lot ; — and it were ungrateful to deny it. It may be said, 
indeed, that, in general, schoolmasters are better paid in France 
than in most other countries. In Germany there are a con- 
siderable number who do not gain the minimum salary of four 

p 
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hundred francs; and even in Prussia, the average — every thing 
included — ^is, for a town^teacher, eight hundred francs ; for a 
oountrj-teadier, about three hundred francs : and let us remark 
thaty in Prussia, living is much dearer than in France. It is not 
necessary to reckon up in detail our every-day expenses, to he 
convinced that, with such a paltry income, it is wholly impos- 
sible to maintain housekeeping on the most economical prinei- 
ple; and that a family of industrious labourers has much greater 
chance of prospering than that of a teacher. 

In France, I repeat, teachers are, in general, much better 
paid. In towns, it is seldom that they do not gain from 
one thousand to twelve hundred francs ; and in several locali- 
ties their income exceeds this. In the country, there are 
few whose salary is under five hundred francs ; and many 
gain a great deal more. But five hundred francs and one 
thousand francs are but poor remuneration for three hundred 
and sixty-five days' labour ; for to gain even that sum, the 
teacher is most frequently obliged to add to the functions of 
schoolmaster, those of beadle, organist, and chanter; such 
a sum is too inconsiderable to support a family; for we always 
take for granted that the teacher is married, and has a family: 
and that so he sets a good example, and is rendered more 
qualified to train men and citizens. 

The condition of teachers must therefore be improved ; it 
must be rendered more pleasant, and, at the same time, more 
respected, not only with a regard to their interests, but especi- 
ally for the sake of schools, of the pec^le, and of the state itsdf. 
*^ The clerks of the exchequer/' says M. Cartman, " are piud 
liberally, to put them beyond the temptation of becoming dis- 
honest ; but the unfaithfulness, the discouragements c^ teach- 
ers are not apprehended." 

I shall examine what can possibly be done in this matter; 
what teachers could do themselves; and what the districts and 
counties, the superior administration, and the state should do. 
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SECTION II. 

WHAT TBACHEBS MAT THEMSBLVES DO TO AMELIORATE THBIB LOT AND 

RAISE THEIR CONDITION. 



Teachers must, in the first place, remember the old proverb : 
help yoursdfj and heaven tciU help you. Formerly, in Germany, 
it was not uncommon to see teachers following some trade, 
such as that of a tailor or turner ; in France they have even 
been seen making clogs, or mending the shoes of their pupils. 
In the country they most generally employed all their leisure 
hours, and some times the time wliich ought to have been de- 
voted exclusively to their school, in the most ordinary occupa- 
tions of agriculture, without remembering the words of Eccle- 
siasticus — " How can he think of instruction who holds the 
plough, who goads forward the lazy ox, and who can speak 
only of cattle ? All his thoughts are absorbed in the labours 
of husbandry, and by the cares of providing fodder for his 
cows.'' 

M. Schlez, a much esteemed German teacher, thinks that 
a teacher should always follow some trade, avoiding scrupu- 
lously, however, every degrading calling, or which might bring 
him into competition with the inhabitants of the district. He 
proposes, as compatible with the functions of the teacher of the 
people, gardening ; the cultivation and grafting of trees ; the 
rearing of bees and silk- worms; musical instrument-making; 
clock-making; bookbinding; bandbox-making; moulding; 
painting; the art of turning; the construction of barometers 
and thermometers ; the duties of copybt and book-keeper — 
and, finally, private lessons. But many of these occupations 
would require too long an apprenticeship, or engage too much 
time, to render them lucrative; or they would need an out- 
lay beyond the ordinary means of a teacher. Country 
teachers might find a vsduable resource, as well as a noble 
recreation, not in the vulgar labours of agriculture^ and in 
making themselves peasants — ^but in the cultivation of a 
garden of limited extent, which all districts ought to have 
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at their disposal; and the ground of which, if it could not 
be purchased, they might almost always find opportunity to 
rent. 

The art of gardening, which includes the grafting of trees, 
the cultivation of useful plants and of flowers, appears the 
most compatible with the occupation of teachers ; between 
them, are close analogies. That art can be learned at small 
expense, and in a short time. The teacher who, from his being 
well paid, needs not devote himself to pursuits foreign to 
his profession, might follow it simply for jamusement; others 
would find it a means of improving their condition; and the 
employment would neither be degrading nor fatiguing. I 
have seen one of these gardens cultivated by a teacher, whose 
school was a garden blessed to him by heaven. One division 
of it furnished kitchen vegetables; another was planted with 
fruit-trees of the best sorts; a third, was a nursery exceed- 
ingly varied, and flowers abounded in every quarter. Often 
he led to it his select pupils; his garden was at once a 
source of pleasure and profit to himself, and of instruction 
to his school. This example ought to be generally imitated. 
To the cultivation of a garden and orchard, country-teachers 
might join, according to circumstances, the rearing of bees 
or silk-worms. During winter, study and instruction ought 
exclusively to occupy them, and nothing should prevent their 
keeping an evening-school for adults, or for young people from 
fifteen to twenty years of age, as is done in several districts of 
Alsace. This evening-school, which might be of great utility, 
would supplement a little income; and it depends but on the 
interest they had in it, to induce a great number of their old 
pupils to take an active part in this additional instruction. 
Band-box making and book-binding, would likewise be suit- 
able occupations, but not very lucrative. 

Shall I inform the country-teachers that they have in their 
own power another means of being in less uneasy circum- 
stances, and that this means is rigid economy, a retired and 
unassuming life? I have scarcely courage to do so, for 
the majority are indeed forced to be economical. There 
is, however, a considerable number who frequent inns and 
cofiee-shops; and who are too much engaged in public 
amusements, little compatible with the moral authority which 
they ought to exercise, or with the state of their fortune. 
Without preventing them, on certai^ occasions, from mingling 
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with public life, and sharing the honest pleasures of society, 
they ought to be counselled, not to be prodigal of themselves, 
nor to court these occasions ; but carefully to avoid whatever 
may tend to compromise their dignity, or lead them into 
useless expense. 

In several normal schools, the pupil-masters are taught to 
draw up civil actSy as a great many of them will one day be- 
come registrars at the mayoralty. Such functions very well 
correspond with those of teachers in small parishes where 
there are few acts to write, provided the registrar-teacher can 
abstain from mixing himself up with the municipal passions, 
often very violent in the smallest villages. Some, likewise, 
compete with the notary, and, for a trifling salary, draw out 
contracts in private. This is a usurpation of functions, — 
an abuse which must be strictly prohibited, — ^were it merely 
that they, as contracting parties, may avoid the lawsuits which 
the least inaccuracy in the compilation must occasion. 

Land-surveying affords another resource; a very incon- 
siderable number can be employed in it, and little dependence 
should be placed on it. It is the same with tobacco shops, 
&c. which, besides, have the disadvantage of withdrawing 
teachers from their proper functions. 

Tn short, besides a life sober and modest, — the cultivation of 
trees, the rearing of bees and silkworms, a little rural and do- 
mestic economy, private lessons, the functions of registrar, 
land-surveying, and, perhaps, book-binding and bandbox-mak- 
ing, are the methods by which teachers may ameliorate 
their condition, without neglecting their duties, or derogat- 
ing from their dignity. There is, however, still another re- 
source which might be valuable : it is that which teachers may 
find in the assistance of their partners : if they knew well how 
to choose — if they chose not such as are rich, but such 
as are economical, well educated, good, and intelligent. I 
know some who are not only good house-keepers, but who 
render great services to the community by the examples and 
lessons they give to the young girls of the district. 

Teachers' wives, in the absence of sisters or governesses, 
properly so called, ought to be able to undertake the teaching 
of needle-work and other similar branches, as well as the man- 
agement of infant schools, throughout all the rural districts. 
Their rank, as mothers, far from being an obstacle, would 
adapt them still better for the discharge of such functions ; 
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and when temporarily prevented from accomplishing them 
themselves, they would easily find amongst the young girls 
they had trained, assistants to supply their place. 



SECTION III. 

WHAT THB PARISHES AND COUNTIES C0Ur.1> DO TO AMELIOBATE THE 

CONDITION OF TEACHBltS. 

If some parishes devote a good portion of their revenues 
to the maintenance of schools, there are still many more 
that act niggardly towards them, or which are too poor 
to provide even die legal salary of teachers. But tiiere 
are few, that, if they wish, may not place at the disposal 
of their schoolmaster a portion of ground capable of form-* 
ing a garden and orchard. To the school-house, which 
the 12th article of the organic law obliges every parish 
to provide for the teacher, ought always to be annexed, in the 
country, a piece of ground of at least ten ares, (nearly the 
fourth of an acre,) for a garden. If it were impossible to 
purchase such a piece of ground, the parish might secure 
it on a long lease, or supply its place by an annual in- 
demnification of fifty francs to the teacher. In fine, the 
parishes that possess the means, should be obliged to sup- 
plement the fixed legal salary, in proportion to the in- 
crease of their ordinary revenue. Many have transgressed 
the law of 1833, by reducing to two hundred francs the 
salary which, until that period, they had been giving to their 
teachers. The county-executive could likewise do somethiDg 
more, for the interests of schools and teachers, than the law 
imposes on them. Several general county-councils have voted 
funds to indemnify teachers who attend conferenceSy and 
to aid in the maintenance of libraries established by them. 
This example ought to be generally imitated. Instead of li- 
miting themselves to making up the exact legal salary of 
teachers, when the revenues of the parishes are deficient ; the 
counties ought to aid such as cannot raise the salary of their 
schoolmasters to the minimum of five hundred francs, compris- 
ing every kind of emolument. The majority of the general 
councils vote funds for improving the breed of horses and cat- 
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tie; why could they not establish a few premiums for the 
aaoLelioration of mankind? Why could they not grant, every 
year, a few prizes to the best teachers of each district-^those 
'whom the reports of the inspectors and the committees recog- 
nised as the best? In fine, the parishes — and, they failing, 
the counties and the state — ought always to provide a mode- 
rate retiring provision for deserving teachers; so that they 
may not dread retiring, when age deprives them of the strength 
necessary for the maintenance of discipline. I shaill revert, 
by and bye, to this subject. 



SECTION IV. 

yni\.T THE 8T7PEBIOB EXECUTIVE AND THE STATE MiaHT DO FOR THE 

INTERESTS OF TEACHERS. 

The Nation alone can make thorough provision for the neces- 
sary amelioration of teachers, who are now public function- 
aries, and intrusted with the education of the people. That 
they may dbcharge their functions with oouri^ and devoted- 
ness, it is necessary, after they have been properly trained in 
the normal schools, and their morality and capacity well at- 
tested, to make them a suitable appointment, so as to enable 
them to devote themselves exclusively to their school-duties ; 
to live honourably though unostentatiously, and to continue 
improving themselves. It is necessary, besides, to afford them 
a pension when old age renders retreat imperative, and to re- 
move from them all apprehensions as to the lot of their families 
should they die prematurely — ^victims of their zeal in execut- 
ing their painful duties. 

Let me be permitted to observe, that the law of June 1833 
— that law, in other respects, so full of wisdom, which grate- 
ful posterity will always quote with respect, and from which 
dates truly good primary instruction in France — ^that law, I 
say, whilst declaring popular schools a public obligation, a so- 
cial necessity, and raising teachers to the rank of communal 
and irremoveable fimctionaries, has not done enough to render 
their condition what it ought to be : I must add, that it has 
not sufficiently armed the executive for the strict execution 
of the law. 
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The twelfth article says, that every parish teacher shaU be | 
provided with a locality, properly situated for a habitatioD and 
the reception of pupils. I have mentioned, elsewhere, how 
this order of the law has, in many places, been executed; and 
in what sense many parishes understand the word properly. 

The same article guarantees the primary teacher a fixed 
salary of at least two hundred francs : it is now pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged, that the minimum should be raised to 
three hundred francs : it results from calculations made by the 
Minister of public Instruction in his last report, that to raise 
the minimum to three hundred francs, it would be requisite to 
add a million to the budget, and that the said sum would fall 
to the account of the counties. I will not ask what is a million 
amid a budget of a thousand millions, and what is a million 
portioned out amongst the eighty-six counties ; I know that 
the resources of France are great : her wants are likewise im- 
mense. But I will say, that the country should consider no 
sacrifice too costly to secure a service so important as that of 
popular instruction; and that it ought not, in this respect, to 
be behind any civilised nation. 

The monthly fee, which, according to the fourteenth article, 
ought to be collected by tax-gatherers in the ordinary form, 
is the principal source of the teachers' income ; but the Law 
has left the fixing of it, too much to the arbitrary inclination of 
the municipal councils. An additional paragraph inserted, upon 
the proposal of M. Antoine Passy, in the third article of the 
law of receipts, 1841, submits this fee and the number of gra- 
tuitous pupils to the approval of the Prefects, who, on the ad- 
vice of the district committees, may fix a minimum rate for the 
monthly fee, and a maximum one for the number of gratuitous 
admissions. The faithful execution of this legislative enact- 
ment would be a great benefit : let me hope, that in the next 
report of the minister, the lot of teachers shall appear every- 
where ameliorated by its means. We must not believe, how- 
ever, that it will be so productive as • to exempt the Legis- 
lature from raising the minimum fixed salary to three hundred 
francs. 

The Law has, at the same time, wished to guarantee the fu- 
tiure of Teachers. Two methods presented themselves for this 
object. To deduct from their fixed salary five per cent, as is done 
with the functionaries of the University, and thus to acquire 
for them a right to a retiring pension, or to establish simply a 
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savings' or provident-box, in every respect like the ordinary 
ones ; with this difference, that the deposits should be obliga- 
tory, and that they could not be withdrawn but at the retiring 
or death of the depositors. The first of these two systems has 
the disadvantage — in case of the more or less premature death 
of a teacher — of depriving his family of the amount deducted 
from his salary in favour of the surviving teachers. The 
second system, on the contrary, that of savings'-boxes, makes 
them run no chance of risk ; having reached the end of their 
career, the product of their economy is restored either to 
themselves when they retire, or to their families, should they 
die in the discharge of their duties. 

It is this last system which the law has sanctioned by estab- 
lishing savings'-boxes, formed by the annual deduction of a 
twentieth from the fixed salary of each parish teacher. This 
system has been found fault with, for producing but a poor re- 
source for a deserving teacher and his family. Indeed, the 
deduction of a twentieth from a fixed salary of two hundred 
francs will produce, of capital and interest, at the end of ten 
years, only a reserve of one hundred and twenty francs, five 
centines — at the end of fifteen years, only a reserve of two hun- 
dred francs, fifteen centines — at the end of twenty years, it wOl 
produce about three hundred francs ; at the end of twenty-five 
years, a little more than four hundred francs ; at the end of 
thirty years, about five hundred francs ; and forty years* service 
are necessary to save, in this manner, a thousand francs. The 
same deduction made upon a fixed salary of three hundred 
francs will produce one hundred and eighty francs, at the end 
of ten years ; four hundred and fifty francs, at the end of 
twenty years; eight hundred and forty francs, at the end of 
thirty years; and about one thousand four hundred and twenty- 
five francs, after forty years* service. A deduction of twenty 
francs per annum would amount, in ten years, to two hundred 
and jforty francs; in twenty years, to about six hundred francs; 
in thirty years, to about one thousand one hundred and twenty 
francs; at the end of forty years, one thousand nine hundred 
francs. 

We see that, in supposing each teacher to deposit twenty 
francs a-year, this system would still leave much scope for im- 
provement; since after twenty or forty years' hard labour, it 
guarantees the teacher only from fifty to one hundred francs 
of revenue. 
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To render these saving^boxes of great importance, it wooli 
be necessary, in my opinion, to make the deduction of a 
twentieth, not only from their faed salary, but likewise from 
the ocuwjH one, from the monthly fee; a thing easily don^ as 
this fee must be collected, according to the terms of the law, 
by the ordinary tax-gatherers. 

A mixed system would perhaps be preferable — a syst^n 
that would unite, as much as possible, the advantage of 
savings' boxes and of deductions made from the salaries, to 
constitute a fund for retiring pensions. For this purpose, it 
would be necessary to establish in each chief city, a box, which 
should be both for savings and deductions, to which the 
teachers, the districts, and the counties should contribute^ and 
which might receive gifts and legacies. I shall leave to more 
skilful financiers, the task of developing this idea, and of 
showing how it might be executed ; I limit myself to laying 
its foundation. Let me suppose a county composed of 
five hundred districts, and reckoning six hundred and fifty 
public teachers: this is almost the condition of the lower 
Rhine. Let me suppose that this county consents to dis- 
burse per annum into the schools' box, the sum of five thou- 
sand francs; that, on their part, the five hundred districts 
pay into it, annually, at an average, ten francs, which is one 
thousand francs — in fine, that a deduction of fifteen francs is 
made from the salaries of the six hundred and fifty teachers, 
which makes annually seven thousand seven hundred and fifty 
francs; let me suppose farther, that all these payments amount 
together to twenty thousand francs per annum, and we will 
have, at the end of ten years, without counting interest, 
or probable gifts and legacies, a sum of two hundred 
thousand francs; and, after twenty years, four hundred thou- 
sand francs; a capital which, placed at four per cent, would 
produce sixteen thousand francs of interest. This interest 
would be divided, according to an understood ratio, between 
the deserving and infirm teachers, and the widows and orphans 
of teachers deceased. To have a right to a retiring pension, 
it should be necessary to give proofs of infirmity, or of at least 
thirty years' service. Widows would lose their claims on 
remarrying; and the children would cease to receive their por- 
tion at twenty-one years of age. It should be understood 
that the districts, small in number, which themselves might 
engage to provide retiring pensions to deserving teachers, 
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Kould be at liberty to do so, and be exempted from contri- 
iting to the county box. An enactment, which might be 
TOvised every five years, would remove aU difficulties which the 
! execution of this project may present. 

This box — which should, especially and essentially, be a fund 
for pensions — would be a scmngs'-hox only for such teachers as 
have been obliged, from bad conduct, to resign their functions, 
OT who voluntarily give them up, and without being unwell, 
before having served thirty years. The amount only of what 
they had paid in, should, without interest, be restored to 
them. The same should be done with such as leave the county 
for a situation elsewhere ; their disbursements should be 
transmitted to the box of the county to which they have been 
translated. 

Every one would gain by realising this scheme : there would 
be a loss sustained only by such as abandoned their calling, or 
by children become majors at the death of their fathers. The 
enactment again, might, according to circumstances, stipulate 
for some succour to the latter, and even in favour of the children 
of destitute teachers. But to render such a box truly produc- 
tive, the concurrence of the counties and districts is indispen- 
sable. We might hope, likewise, that many friends of popular 
education would assist it, especially at the commencement. 
After twenty or twenty-five years, the box would subsist of 
itself; and without any other fresh contributions, save of those 
concerned. 

In short, what is necessary to render the condition of the 
teachers comfortable, is, in the first place, a convenient dwel- 
ling-house, with a garden in tbe rural districts; then a fixed 
salary of at least 300 francs, with a casual salary proportioned 
to the number of scholars, and resulting from a monthly fee, 
fixed by the municipal councils, subject to the approval of his 
prefects, and collected by the tax-gatherers ; finally, a county- 
box for retiring pensions, and for aid to the widows and or- 
phans, supplied by the concurrence of the counties, the dis- 
tricts, and the teachers. Encouragements, premiums adjudged 
by the counties to the most deserving, and succour granted to 
the most necessitous districts, would usefully complete this 
system. 

The medals which at our anniversaries are distributed every 
year can have no real value until their recipients are beyond 
the reach of want. Honorary distinctions add, besides, to the 
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consideration of such as are the objects of them; and they con- 
tribute more to the interests of the body to which th^ 
belong, than to those of the men who have been decorated by 
them. It would, therefore, be very useful, that, from time to 
time, this bullion recompense, to which M. Guizot refers in his 
beautiful circular, attest to the most experienced and devoted 
teachers that the kin^s government watches over their services^ 
and knows how to honour them. 



CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE at length reached, not without toil, the goal of the 
career I proposed to traverse ; and in accomplishing which, I 
have hesitated more than once. I have met difficulties which 
I did not foresee ; and if I have not been successful in sur- 
mounting them all» I have at least indicated them to others — 
to those who will follow me, and who will perhaps be more for- 
tunate. 

To apply the principle of all Education to popular education, 
and to render primary instruction as complete as possible, with- 
out withdrawing the working classes from their destined sta- 
tion, alike for the benefit of society at large, and of the social 
condition which Providence has assigned to them, — is the 
problem I have attempted to solve. On the one side, ac- 
cording to the law of nature and the character of the gospel, 
all men are equal before God ; and, accordmg to the law of 
France, all its citizens are equal before the law. But, on the 
other side, Nature itself, or that expression of the Divine 
Mind, of which history is but the development, has estab- 
lished inequalities amongst men ; and, for the interests of pub- 
lic order, the Legislature ought to protect the diversity of con- 
ditions which results from these natural inequalities, and from 
the development of society, without, however, preventing any 
one from ameliorating his position. It is, therefore, the duty of 
society to afford to all, the means of forming themselves as men 
and as citizens, and, at the same time, to train them for the 
profession to which their birth seems to destine them — ^leaving 
them, however, the liberty of abandoning it, should their talent 
or their fortune summon them to different pursuits. 

After having explained, in the first part of this Essay, the 
general principles of all Education, I have shown, in the se- 
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cond, how these principles can and ought to be applied to popu- 
lar schools, and what they ought to be, according to the wants 
of Education and Instruction in these schools, which are not 
merely primaiy schools for the people, but which ought to afford 
them (dl the instruction they n6e<i— -instruction which must be 
at once general and special, primary and real, purely human, 
and professional. 

I have insisted upon the necessity of completing the sys- 
tem of the instruction and education of the people, by estab- 
lishing everywhere infant schools for little children, and keep- 
ing the pupils at school until after their first communion. I 
have shown that, according to the law, all the districts which 
possess the means, can give to primary teaching the full de- 
velopment of which it is susceptible; that such as the law 
does not oblige to have superior schools, ought never to think 
of establishing them imtil they have largely provided for the 
wants of primary instruction, and that the superior schools 
themselves ought to be thoroughly popular. 

I have expressed a wish, that schools for the people be, 
as soon as possible, placed in well situated localities, and pro- 
vided with necessary furniture; whilst I lament that rich 
and populous cities are still far from having suitably supplied 
this first want of instruction. 

I think [ have proved that, in popular schools as well as 
in all others, education can and ought to develop all the facul- 
ties of the human mind ; that there, as elsewhere, it can and 
ought to be at once physical and moral, logical and cesthetical 
(relating to the philosophy of the fine arts), religious and inteU 
lecttial, social and national. 

As to instruction, 1 have shown that it ought to be regu- 
lated, above every thing, by the wants of education, and that 
it ought to be relatively complete ; that it ought to be not 
only primary but real, and give to the pupils simple and fun- 
damental ideas concerning all they require to know as men and 
as citizens. I have proved that, were it possible to leave 
the people in ignorance, it would still be a duty to drag them 
out of it ; that since instruction has become a necessity, and 
it is no longer possible to hinder the people from instruct- 
ing themselves, so much the more ought we to organise this 
instruction, so as to anticipate its abuses and dangeri*, by ren- 
dering it at once the most simple and the most solid possible, 
and by bestowing the greatest .pains on moral education* 
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As to the processes of teaching, I have shown that the idea 
of education ought supremely to govern all methods, and guide 
us in our selection of them; and, on this account, without de- 
nying what is useful in the mechanism of mutual instractioo, 
applied in classes of beginners and in schools unavoidably 
too numerous, I have declared strongly in favour of shnul- 
taneous teaching, as what ought to be preferred every where, 
whilst borrowing from the two other methods something tiiat 
is usefid and practical. 

Without denying the importance of discipline, I have, 
without difficulty, proved, that it cannot alone supply the place 
of education, of which it is but a means, and to which it must 
ever be subordinate. 

In treating of the management of primary schools, I have ex- 
pressed a desire that more unity and energy were given to then; 
and that the inspector-system were organised, and carried on in 
the name of the different authorities, in such a manner that they 
may not be reciprocally injurious ; and that this great means of 
amelioration be not itself an obstacle. 

In replying to the question, if the attendance at school 
ought to be obligatory, I have acknowledged that such a 
measure would be difficult to execute; and have restricted 
myself to requiring that all children, six years old, be sub- 
jected, annually, to a sort of school conscription, and obliged 
to pay the monthly fee through their parents if they can do so ; or 
be brought to school by such means as the managers may have 
at their disposal. By this means also, the question of gratuitous 
teaching is solved — ^which, in my opinion, ought to be granted 
entirely as the law wishes, only to such as give proofs of in- 
digence. 

In the third part of my volume, I considered the means of 
ameliorating the condition of the masters, and of their ad- 
vancing themselves. Whilst recollecting the important mis- 
sion of the teachers of the people, I have explained the 
necessity of requiring from them stronger securities, either by 
obliging them to pass through the normal schools kept in 
the name of the state, or by giving them a definitive appoint- 
ment only at the age of twenty-five, and after three years' 
service, at least; and I have shown that the establishment of 
normal schools is beyond all censure, provided they be or- 
ganised and directed with a view to the object for which they 
were established. 
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If normal schools are necessary to qualify teachers properly, 
their conferenMS are a means of enabling them to perfect 
themselves when they have commenced their functions; and, in 
my opinion, attendance at these conferences ought to be ren- 
dered almost obligatory. I have shown, at the same time, 
how teachers, by association, might establish libraries for their 
own use. 

But while requiring from them greater securities, and im- 
posing upon them greater sacrifices, it is just and beneficial 
to ameliorate the condition of teachers, so that they may 
live decently, and be above want. I have pointed out 
what they can themselves do in this respect; and what 
the districts, the counties, and the state, can accomplish 
for them. With almost all who are interested in the fate of 
schools and teachers, I ask that their fixed salary be raised 
to three hundred francs : that the monthly fee, one of the 
principal sources of their income, be everywhere what it ought 
to be, without being made a heavy burden; and that the mana- 
gers execute strictly the provisions of the law in this respect. 
I have besides expressed the desire, that the savings' and 
provident-box in each county, according to the terms of the 
15th article of the organic law, be changed into a fund for 
retiring pensions, and for the succour of ihe widows and or- 
phans of teachers. 

In fine, to terminate the work, I unite with M. Dumont 
in expressing the wish to see founded, under the eye of govern- 
ment, a vast central establishment, which might act, in respect 
of the directors and masters connected with primary normal 
schools, like the normal school at Paris for professors of the 
College: I desire, likewise, that a section for pedctgogy were 
created in the bosom of the Academy of moral and political 
Sciences ; and that a few professorships be devoted, at Paris 
and in the provinces, to the teaching of an art, the most im- 
portant of all, since it has for its object the training of Men. 
Popular education especially, merits the consideration of the 
most distinguished Minds; since, after independence and na- 
tional dignity from without, and liberty with social order from 
within, it is the highest of all public interests, and on its pro- 
per direction, definitively depend the independence and liberty, 
the prosperity and greatness of Nations. 
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NOTE L 

THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, AS CULTIVATED IN GERM ANT 

AND FBANCE. 

'* The science of education is in Germany an important science/' 
says M. Saint-Marc-Girardin, in his work on intermediate instruc- 
tion. *^ There are many good hooks on Pedagogy— 4hat is the name 
the Germans give to tms science. In France, it must he owned, 
Pedagogy is scarcely a science. It is an ohject of administration, 
rather tnan an ohject of study." Since 1835, when M. Saint-Marc- 
Girardin wrote these lines, the complaint they express has hecome 
not so well founded as it was then. Some ffood works upon Peda- 
gogy have heen published ; hut still it would he well for us to com- 
pare ourselves with Germany, and that this science occupied among 
us the rank which there helongs to it. It was, howeyer, from France 
partly, that the first impulse went, which ^ye rite to the reform in 
education, of which Germany was the principal theatre. This move- 
ment may he dated from the puhhcation of Rousseau's Emile, 
The philosophy of education is an important part of practical 
philosophy ; questions of great interest are agitated hy it, and their 
solution demanded. For some time past the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science has paid attention to these questions. 
Would it be indiscreet to beg them to devote themselves more 
to themP Among her Members are included men eminently cal- 
culated to raise Pedagogy to the rank of a science, and who might 
become the nucleus of a section specially intrusted to cultivate 
it. The first work, under the auspices of this learned body, ought 
to be a revision of all the works of any interest which have been 
published in France since Rousseau, on the art of education. This 
report, made after the model of those of Chenier, on the progress of 
literature since 1789, of G. Cuvier, on the progress of me natural 
sciences, &c. would serve as a fixed point, from which future labours 
might spring. 

The sort of bringing up children, and of instructing them, is not 
merely an affeiir of g<x)d sense — ^it requires study and reflection. It 
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interests so directly and so deeply the state as well as families, that 
it is impossible for it to be the object of too much attention ; and 
it is worthy to engage the attention of the most learned men, and 
those in the highest rank of society. Pedagogy, indeed, is not a 
science that can be neglected, leaving to time and to public con- 
troversy the charge of correcting errors. Here truth or error im- 
mediately brings forth fruit, and a false path not only bewilders 
those who follow it, and obliges them to retrace their steps, losing 
time in regaining the right way — it may even conduct them to an 
abyss. 

In Germany, the highest Intellects do not disdain to write upon 
Pedagogy: in almost every university there is a chair specially 
devoted to it ; and every year all the choice men of the schoot 
from professors of facul^ to simple teachers, unite in congess to 
discuss the gravest questions of the didactic art, and of the art of 
education. 

Let me hope that France may follow this example. The Academy 
of Moral Sciences has already encouraged the publication of some 
good works upon popular education ; societies are being formed for 
the. work of reformation ; special journals are occupied with it, 
daily papers take an interest in it. Unfortunately, their principles 
are generally deficient in power and depth, or are only the maxuns 
of sects or circumstance. It is time to make Pedagogy a science, 
and a true art. 

For this purpose, one of the best means would be, to make it the 
object of a public course in our principal town Universities. The 
course given in the primary normal scnools is not sufficient ; it is 
only addressed to young teachers, and is necessarily very limited. 
It shows results, precepts, methods, and proceedings, without dis- 
cussing them. 



NOTE n. 

SCHEME OF THE CONDUCT OF AN ORDERLY SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS. 

I HAVE explained in the text in a general manner the principles cff 
the gradation of teaching, and of the distribution of subjects in po- 
pular schools. This distribution necessarily varies with the organi- 
sation of these schools, the number of classes into which they are 
divided ; but the following is o£Pered as an outline or even model d 
a complete and harmonious set of schools, inclusive of the Infant 
School and the complementary School for Adolescents. 

I. THE INFANT SCHOOL. 

The pupils in this are from three to six years of age. There is no 
study, properly so called ; at most, with the older children, the sim- 
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plest exercises in language, conducted by means of easy and natural 
^torieSf exercises, all as simple as possible, in singing, mental cakula- 
tion, reading, and writing, — exercises which, on no pretext, last 
longer than ten or fifteen minutes. Add to these, much change and 
variety, games and recreations watched over, so as to develop both 
body and mind ; and you have the whole admissible occupation. In 
tliese schools everything should have regard to Education or 7Va«n- 
ing. The children must especially be habituated in obedience, 
neatness, order, openness, and kindliness. It is of no slight import- 
ance that exercises and pla3rs occur regularly at fixed hours ; and 
that the children be required to put and keep everything in its 
right place. 



II. THB ORDINARY PRIMARY SCHOOL, CONSISTING OF THREE 

DIVISIONS. 

A. iMwer Division of the Ordinary School ; Preparatory Class, 

The pupils of this division are from six or seven, to eight or nine 
years of age. They remain two years in the class, mto which 
they are received only at the beginning of autumn. They are 
employed for six hours each day, which are occupied in lessons, 
mingled with games and gymnastics. The subjects of teaching 
ought to be, 

1. Heading, with exercises in Language, for two hours. 

2. Writing, with exercises in Orthography, for two hours. 

3. Linear design three times a-week. 

4. Mentcd Arithmetic, and the two simplest operations of written 
arithmetic, two half hours daily. 

5. Moral and Beligious Instruction, incidents of Sacred History 
and of Morahty in action, to be reproduced by the pupils one hour 
daily. 

6. Singing at the end of each class. 

The time necessary for Linear design — ^taught only to the older 
pupils — should be taken jfrom that set apart for CaUtgraphy, The 
Prayer with which the business of the class opens, and the Singing 
at the close, occupy only a few minutes. The time required for call- 
ing the names of the class and examining into their neatness, &c. 
should be taken from the period set apart for reading. The table 
subjoined might serve as a programme for the daily teaching. 
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LB880HB FOB THE FBBPABATORT CLASC^ OB FOB DEPABTMENT A. 



Hour*. 


Toonger Papilt. 


Yoanfrer and Older 
Papus together. 


<Mder Papils. 


8to»* 


Reading. 


Prayer. 


Writing and ]>esigs. 


9 to 10 


Writinsr. 




Reading & Grammar. 


10 to lOi 




Recreation. 




10^ to 11 




Religions and Moral 

Inatmction. 
Singing. 
Prayer. 




2to3 




Reading. 




3 to 4 


Writing. 




Dictation and Ortho- 
graphy. 


4to4i 




Recreation. 




4J to5 


Verbal Calculation. 


Singins:. 


Verbal and Written 
Calculation. 



• The cbuuet nuty be begmi in Bommer at Beyen, espedally in the country, and 
resumed at noon, or an hoar after it. 

B. Second Dtdaion. Middle Class of the PnmaryJSlemefUarySchooi. 

The pupils in this diyision are from eight or nine, to ten or eleven 
years of age ; and are usually taug:ht for six hours a-day. The ob- 
jects of teaching are the same as in the preparatory class, with the 
addition of the mrst elements of Geography, and some features of Na- 
tural History and Physics. All are learning to read, and nearly all 
the lessons are common to the older and younger diyisions of the 
class. 

LESSONS FOB THE MIDDLE SECTION OF THE ELEBCBNTABY 
SCHOOL, OR FOR DEPARTMENT B. 



Hours. 


Younger Pupils. 


Younger and Older 
Pupus together. 


Older PupOt. 






Prayer. 




8to9 




Recitation, Reading, 
and Grammar. 




9 to 10 




Writing & Dictation. 




10 to lOj 




Recreation. 




lOj to 11 




Moral and Religious 
Instniction,Su!red 
History. 

Singing. . Prayer. 




2to3 


Writing, Linear 




Written Arithmetic, 




Design, or Writ- 




or Linear Design, 




ten Arithmetic. 




and Writing. 


3 to 4 




Intellectual Exercise 
and Mental Arith- 




• 




metic. 




4to4j 




Recreation. 




4i to5 




Geography or Natu- 








ral History. 
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C. ITiird Division, or Higher Class of the Elementary School. 

The children are here from ten or eleven, to thirteen or fourteen 
yeaxs of a^e. To the subjects of instruction with which preceding 
yearg famUiarised them, snould now be added the elements of Cos- 
mography ; an introduction to general and National History ; no- 
tions concerning the rights and duties of citizens ; the elements of 
pliysiology, of the science of health, of technology and moral 
economy. 

LESSONS FOR DEPARTMENT C. 



Hours. 


Younger PnpilB. 


Younger and Older 


Older Pupils. 






Pupils together. 








Prayer. 




8tO» 




Beading, Becitation, 








Moral and Beligi- 
ous Instruction. 




9^ to 10 


Caffigraphy or ' 
Drawing. 




Dictation. 


10 to 10} 




Becreation. 




10} to 11 


Dictation. 


Singing. 


Calligraphy or Draw- 






Prayer. 


mg. 


2 to3 




Geography and Cos- 
mography, or gene- 
ral and National 
History. 




3to4 




Arithmetie or Gram- 
mar. 




4 to 4} 




Becreation. 




4} to 5 


Instruction in Natural History, Physics, the Science of Health, 




Technology, and the rights and duties of Citizens. * 



When there ia a complementary class, these subjects should mostly be reserved 

for that class. 



III. THE SUPPLBB4ENTART CLASS FOR MORE ADVANCFD 

YOUNG MEN. 

The pii|Hla of this class are from twelre or thirteen, to fifteen 
years of age and upwards. It corresponds, in some measure) with 
what is c&ued, in the law of the Canton of Zurich, the school or 
class for repetition. It should meet for two hours a-day — ^from six 
to eight in the morning in summer, and from seven to nine in win- 
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ter ; or, should it seem more suitable, for one hour in the moming, 
and another in the evening. The objects of instruction ought to be, 
in a great measure, those occupying the attention of the higher d^ 
vision of the elementary school, and grammar should be taught 
more as a system, arithmetic with closer regard to its foundations 
and rationale, an^ all the other subjects should be advanced. Each 
class should begin with a prayer and close with singing. 



LESSONS FOB THE COMPLEMENTARY CLASS. 



Hoars. 


Younger Papili . 


Younger and Older 
Pupils together. 


Olde^ Pupils. 


First 
Hour. 


Writing or Geome- 
trical Drawing. 
Arithmetic. 


Expressive and In- 
telligent reading. 

Dictation and Gram- 
mar. 


Arithmetic, Writing, 
or Geometrical 
Drawing. 


Second 
Hour. 




Knowledge of Man. 
Morals. The Sci- 
ence of Health. 
Elements of Na- 
tural History. Phy- 
sics and Mechanics. 
Geography and 
Cosmography. His- 
tory, and Notions 
on the Rights and 
Duties of Man. 
Elements of Tech- 
nology, and of Bu- 
ral and Domestic 
Economy. 


• 



It is thus verjr easy, in separate classes, to arrange the lessons, so 
that all the pupds, young and old, be regularly and steadily occu- 
pied ; but difficulties occur and increase when a single teacner has 
to guide two or more classes, as indeed is usually the case. One 
teacher is sometimes intrusted witii botii first and second divisions ; 
one has to take charge of tiie second and tiiird ; and at other times 
tiiere is only one for all tiie three. There are cases also in which 
two masters divide the school between them, so tiiat tiie beginners 
and half the middle division are under tiie care of one, and the re- 
maining half of that division, witii the whole of the tiiird, are 
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instructed by another. I shall just point out what, in* these various 
circumstances, might be a good distribution of lessons — preserving 
the method of simultaneous instruction, or even taking advantage 
of some of the processes of the mutual or Lancasterian system. 



A. Case of the Combination of the Lower and Middle Dimsiofi. 

It is required in this case to continue our tables for the two first 
divisions, so as to occupy at the same time not only the old and 
^oung pupils, but those of two different classes. To succeed in this, 
it appears indispensable to apply, to the reading exercises of the be- 
ginners at least, the process of Mutual Instruction ; to join with the 
Master an assistant or monitor-general; and, above all, to assemble 
together the pupils of the middle class at least one hour every day. 



LESSON FOR THE TWO FIRST DIVISIONS, UNITED UNDER 

ONE. CHARGE. 



Hours. 


Beginners. 


Both Dirisions. 


Middle DiTision. 




New. Old. 




New. Old. 




New and Old. 


Prayer. 


New and Old. 


8 to 9 
9 to 10 


Reading. Writing. 
Writing. Reading and 
Grammar. 




Writing or Drawing. 
Reading & Grammar. 


10 to 10| 




Recreation. 




lOj to 11 




Elements of 

Sacred History and 

Morals, 




2 to 3 
3to 4 


Reading. 

Writing. Dictation. 

Mental and written 

Arithmetic. 


Singing. 
Singing. 
Prayer. 

■ 


Writing or Drawing. 
Arithmetic. 


4 to 41 


Departure. 


Smging. 


Recreation. Moral 






^ 


and Religions In- 
struction. Tntellec- 
tnal exercises, or 
Dictations. Geo- 
graphy and Ele- 
ments of Natural 








History. 
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B. Union of the Middle and Higher Division, 

Thia combination oilen fewer difficulties than the preotdiag; 
but here still, as in the middle division, the greatest care is re- 
quired : it will be necessary to devote an. hour a-day to it alqpe. 
f tiAaps it would be better to unite the two divisions during rour 
hours a-day only, and to give to each separately a lesson for an hoar, 
so that each division would receive only five hours of lessons a-day. 
This last arrangement appears to us the best 



LESSONS FOR THE SECOND AND THIBD DIVISIONS, UNITED 

INTO ONE. 



Boon. 


Biiddle Diviiion. 


The two Divisions 
United. 


Superior Division. 






Prayer. 




8to9 




Recitation* reading. 




9 to 10 


Readmg or Drawiog. 




Moral and Refigioos 
Instmction. 


10 to lOi 




Recreation. 




10| to 11 


Moral and Religioos 
Instmction. 




Writing or Drawing. 


2to3 


Departure. 


Singing. Prayer. 


Geography and Cos- 




> 




mography. Histoiy. 
EtementaofKatmal 
History, of Physies, 


3to4 




Dictation. Gram- 
mar. Arithmetic. 
Singhig. 




4to4{ 


Eecreatioo. 




Departure. 


4i to5 


Dictation. Intellec- 
taal exercises. Geo- 
^aphy or Natural 
Hifltoiy. 







C. Union ofaU the Three Divisions under one Teacher. 

I have pointed out in the text what ought to be the organisation 
of such a schooL According to this organisation, the three divisioDs 
will be united only two hours a-day : other two hours will be de- 
voted to the first and second division, and two other still to the 
second and third united. The second division alone will receive six 
hours of lessons a-day. 
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LESSONS FOR A SCHOOL COMPOSED OF ALL THE THBEE DIVISIONS.* 









n^e three 
mrisions 


Hours. First DiTision. 


Second Division. 


Third Dirision. 










United. 


8 to9 


Writing or 


Becitation and 


Becitation and 


Prayer. 




Drawing. 


Beading. 


Beading. 




9 to 10 


Beading. 


Writing and 
Drawing. 


Writing and 
Drawing. 




10 to lOj 


Departure. 


Becreation. 


Becreation. 


Singmg. 


lOj to 11 




Moral and Be- 
ligious Instruc- 
tion. 


Moral and Beli- 
gious Instruc- 
tion. 




2 to 3 


Beading. Moral 


Prayer. 


Prayer. 






and BeUgioQs 


Writing or 


Departure. 


Prayer. 




Instruction. 


Drawing. 








Arithmetic. 








3 to 4 


Writing or 
Drawing. 


Beading. Intel- 
lectual Exer- 
cises. Arith- 
metio. 






4to4j 


Becreation. 


Becreation. 




Singing. 


4} to 5 


Departure. 


Dictation and 
Grammar. 
Geography, 
History, Na- 
tural History, 
etc. 


Dictation and 

Geography, 
History, Na- 
tural History, 
etc. 





* If there was near such a school, an Infant school, children of the first division 
conld there spend their time of leave. 



When a school is in charge of two masters, so that one has the 
care of children from six to ten, and the other that of those from 
ten to thirteen or fourteen years of age, the programme of lessons 
may be almost the same as that, where the inferior and middle divi- 
sions are united, and where the middle and upper divisions are also 
united; and the observations made regarding these two combina- 
tions apply equally here. Each class should, in this case, be 9till 
divided mto l^o parts, whose employment it is of hieh importance 
to combine welL The master appointed to teach &e two upper 
classes, would do well to give an hour apart to each. 

To enter into the det^ of the organisation of schools uniting 
scholars of different aees and different powers, and of the distribu- 
tion, day by day, and nour by hour, of every thing connected with 
their proper tuition, would require a particular treatise. Such a work 
could not be better done than by a meeting of several able and ex- 
perienced teachers. 
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NOTE m. 

PREVIOUS CONDITION OF THE FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

To have an idea of the deplorable condition in which public 
schools generally were, before the law of 1833 was put in execu- 
tion, we need only read the work published by M. Lorrain, under 
the title of ^'Aeeoant of the Primary Instruction in France, from 
Authentic Documents taken from the Keports addressed to the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, by the 490 Inspectors commissioned to 
visit all the schools in France." 

Notwithstanding the promulgation of the law, and in the Lower 
Bhine eren, which, however, is very superior to the greater part of 
the other departments, a great number of schools still exist which 
are entirely us^ess. In some where arithmetic is never taught, 
and young girls do not learn to write. Instruction in Sacred His- 
tory is uniknown. One of the richest communes in Alsace, which 
contains nearly fifteen hundred inhabitants, maintained^ for more 
than thirty years, a teacher who was almost totally ignorant Now, 
instead oi an ignorant teacher instructing, or rather causing to be 
repeated, so many badly learned lessons, m an unhealthy and con- 
fined situation, this commime has two young and well-ilk^ormed 
masters, directing extremely well two schools, which are ccJdveni- 
ently situated. What most decidedly proves that there has' been 
progress made in primary instruction during ten years is, that many 
of uie masters wno formerly passed for excellent, are now inferior, 
although they have still the same zeal in fulfilling their duty. 
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